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THE FIRST ESSAY in this volulne was published nearl)" 
twenty years ago, as preface to a work on Continental 
Schools. which has probably been read by specialists 
only
 The other essays have appeared in well-known 
reviews. 
The present voltllne touches a variety of subjects, 
and yet it has a unity of tendeney ,-a unity which has 
tuore interest for an author hin1se1f, no doubt, than for 
other people; uut which IllY friendly readers, whose 
attention has long been 111Y best encourageluent and 
reward, wIll not unwillingly suffer me, perhaps, to 
point out to then1. 
'Vhoever seriously occupIes hilllself with literature, 
will soon perceive its vital connexion with other 
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agencies. Suppose a man to be ever so lnuch con- 
vinced that literature is, as indisputably it is, a powerful 
agency for benefiting the world and for civilising it, such 
a man cannot but see that there are luany obstacles 
preventing what is salutary in literature from gaining 
general adlnission, and frOln producing due effect. 
Undoubtedly, literature can of itself do something to.. 
wards relnoving those obstacles, and towards making 
straight its own way. But it cannot do all. In other 
words, literature is a part of civilisation; it is not the 
whole. \Vhat then is civilisation, which SOlne people 
seenl to conceive of as if it meant railroads and the 
penny post, and little nlore, but which is really so con1- 
plex and vast a nlatter that a great spiritual power, lik
 
literature, is a part of it, and a part only? Civilisation is 
the humanisation of Ulan in society. Man is civilised, 
when the whole body of society conles to live with a 
life worthy to be called humal1, and corresponding to 
man's true aspirations and powers. 
The means by which nlan is brought towards this 
goal of his endeavour are various. It is of great inl- 
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portance to u
 tu attain an adequate notion of them, 
and to keep it present before our n1Ïnds. They l11ay be 
conceived quite plainly, and enounced without any 
parade of hard and abstruse expression. 
First and foren10st of the necessary nlcans towards 
man's civilisation we must nalne exþallsioJl. The need 
of expansion is as genuine an instinct in lllan as the 
need in plants for the light, or the need in l11an himself 
for going upright. All the conveniences of life by which 
nlan has enlarged and secured his existence-railroads 
and the penny post anlong the nunlber-are due to the 
working in Inan of this force or instinct of expansion. 
But the nlanifestation of it which we English know best, 
and prize Illost, is the love of liberty. 
The love of liberty is sin1ply the instinct in n1an for 
expansion. Not only to find oneself lyrannised over and 
outraged is a defeat to this instinct; but in general, to 
feel oneself over-tutored, over-governed, sate upon (as 
the popular phrase is) by authority, is a defeat to it. 
Prince Bismarck says: '...\.fter all, a benevolent rational 


.... 
ab
olutisnl is the best form of governn1ent.' Plenty of 
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argulnent<:; lnay be ndduced in support of 
uch a thesis. 
1'be one fatal objection to it is that it is against nature, 
that it contradicts a vital instinct in Juan-the instinct of 
expansion. And lnan is not to be civilised or hunlanised, 
call it which you will, by thwarting his vital instincts. III 
fact, the benevolent rational absolutisn1 always breaks 
down. It is found that the ruler cannot in the lung run 
be tl usted ; it is found that the ruled deteriorate. " hy? 
Because the proceeding is against nature. 
'fhe other great lnanifestation of the instinct of 
expansion is the love of equality. Of the love of 
equality we English have little; but, undoubtedly, it is 
no nlore a false tendency than the love of liberty. Un- 
doubtedly, inlll1enSe inequalily of conditions t.lnd pru- 
perty is a defeat to the instinct of expansion; it de- 
presses and degrades the inferior lnasses. l'he comlnon 
people is and nlust be, as Tocqueville said, 1110re un- 
civilised in aristocratic coulltries than in any others. 
A thousanè argulnents nlay be discovered in favour of in- 
equality, just as a thousand argulnents may be disco\ered 
in fa\"our of absoluti
nl. And the one insuperable ob- 
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jection to inequality is the saBle as the one insuperable 
objection to absolutisl1l: n
unc1y, that inequality, like 
absolutiS111, thwarts a vital instinct, and being thus against 
nature, is against our hmnanisation. On the one side) 
in fact, inequality harms by pampering; on the other, by 
vulgarising and depressing. A systen1 founded on it i
 
again
t natnre, and in the long run breaks down. 
I put first mnong the elenlents in human civilisation 
the instinct of expansion, because it is the basis which 
man's whole effort to cÏvilise h
nlself presupposes. General 
civilisation presupposes this instinct, which is inseparable 
from hUluan nature; presupposes its being satisfied, not 
defeated. The basis heing givcn, we Inay rapidly enume- 
rate the powers which, upon this basis, contribute to build 
up hUlnan civilisation. They are the power of conduct, 
the po" er of intellect and knowledge, the power of beauty, 
the power of social life and Inanners. Expansion, conduct, 
science, beauty, manncrs,-here arc the conditions of 
civilisation, the clailllants which 111an 11111st satisfy before 
he can be humanised. 
That the ainl for all of us IS to Inake civilis:ltion 
a 
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pervasivc and gcneral j that the requisites for civilisation 
are substantially what ha,'c becn herc enUl11crated; that 
they all of thenl hang together, that they HUlst all have 
their developl11cnt, that the dcvelopnlent of one ùocs 
not conlpensate for the tlill1re of others j that one nation 
suffers by failing in this requisite, and another by failing 
in that: such is the line of thought which the essays in the 
present ,.0Il1l11e follow and represent. Thc)' represcnt it 
in their yariety of subject, thcir so frequent insistcnce on 
dcfects in the prescnt actual life of our nation, thcir unity 
of final ainl. U ndol1btedly, that ainl i
 not given by the 
life which we now see around us. Undoubtedly, it is 
given by 'a scntiment of the ideal life.' nut then the 
ideal life is, in sobcr and practical truth, 'none othcr 
than ulan's normal lif
J as we shall onc day kl
o\\' it.' 
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IN giving an account of education in certain counlries 
of the Continent, I have often spoken of the State and 
its action in such a way as to offend, I fear, SOlne of my 
readers, and to surprise others. "Tith lnany Englislnuen, 
perhaps with the luajority, it is a lnaxirn that the State, 
the executive power, ought to be entrusted with no nlore 
nleans of actioL} than those which it is Ï1npossible to with- 
hold fr0111 it; that the State neither would nor could 
Blake a safe use of any nlore extended liberty; would 
not, because it has in itself a natural instinct of despot- 
iSH1, which, if not jealously checked, would becoJ11e out- 
rageous j could not, because it is, in truth, not at all 
nlore enlightened, or fit to assume a lead, than the l11ass 
of this enlightened con11l1unity. 
No sensible Blan will lightly go counter to an opinion 
firmly held by a great body of his countrymen. lIe win 
take for granted, that for any opinion which has struck 
deep root anlong a people so powerful: so successfu1, 
nù 
D 
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so well worthy of respect as the people of this country, 
there certainly either are, or have been, good and sound 
reasons. He will vcnturè to ilnpugn such an opinion 
with real hesitation, and only when he thinks he perceives 
that the reasons which once supported it exist no longer, 
or at any rate seen1 about to disappear very soon. For 
undoubtedly there arrive periods, when, the circlu11stances 
and conditions of govenll11ent having changed, the 
guiding 111axin1s of governl11ent ought to change also. 
Y'ai tlit SOltVtllt, says !\Iiraoeau, 1 adl110nishing the Court 
of France in 1790, qlt'OIl dC'l'ail changer de 1Jll11/ière de 
gOltZ'erller, lon'que Ie goltz'erllc/Ilelll ll'csl pIlls Ie 1JléJJ/e. And 
these decisive changes in the political situation of a peopl
 
happen gradually as well as violently. 'In the silent 
lapse of events,' says Eurke, 2 writing in England twenty 
years before the French Revolution, 'as l11aterial altera- 
tions have been insensibly brought about in the policy 
and character of govenunents and nations, as those 
which have been tnarked by the tumult of public revo- 
lutions. ' 
I propose to sublnit to those who have been accus- 
ton1ed to regard all State-action with jealousy, sOlne 


1 Corresþolldmta 
Iltre Ie COllllt: de lllirab
au. ct Ie ComÜ dt! la 
ðfarck, puhliée par 
I. de Bacourt; Paris, 18 S I; vol. ii, p. 143. 
2 Burke's Works (edit. of 1852) ; vol. iii, p. liS. 
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reasons for thinking that the circun1stances which once 
nlade that jealousy prudent and natural have undergone 
an essential change. I desire to lead thel11 to consider 
with me, whether, in the present altered conjuncture, that 
State-action, which was once dangerous, l1lay not becolne, 
not only without danger in itself, but the 11lCal1S of helping 
us against dangers frolll another quarter. To conlbine 
and present the considerations upon which these two 
propositions are based, is a task of SOBle difficulty and 
delicacy. 
f y ain1 is to invite impartial reflex ion upon 
the subject, not to l11ake a hostile attack against old 
opinions, still less to set on foot and fully equip a new 
theory. In offering, therefore, the thoughts which have 
suggested thenlselves to nle, I shall studiously avoid all 
particular applications of thenl likely to give offence, and 
shall use no Hlore illustration and developlnent than may 
be indispensable to enable the reader to seize and appre. 
e;Ìate theIne 
The dissolution of the old political parties which 
have governed this country since the Revolution of 1688 
has long been rell1arked. It was repeatedly declared to 
be happening long before it actually took place, while the 
vital energy of these parties still subsisted in full vigour, 
and was threatened only by sonle tenlporary obstruction. 
It has been eagerly deprecated long after it had actually 


n2 
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begun to take place, when it was in full progress, and 
inevitable. These parties, differing in so 111uch else, were 
yet alike in this, that they were both, in a certain broad 
sense, arislocratictll parties. They were conlbinations of 
persons considerable, either by great falnily and estate, 
or by Court favour, or, lastly, by cnlinent abilities and 
popularity; this last body, ho\Vev
r, attaining participa- 
tion in public affairs only tllrough a conjunction with one 
or other of the fonner. These connexions, though they 
contained nlel1 of very various degrees of birth and 
property, were still wholly leavened with the feelings 
and habits of the upper class of the nation. They 
had the bond of a COllUl1on culture; and, however 
their political opinions and acts luight differ, what 
they said and did had the stmnp and style imparted by 
this culture, and by a conllnon and elevated social 
condition. 
Aristocratical bodies have no taste for a very Í1nposing 
executive, or for a very active and penetrating domestic 
adluinistration. They have a sense of equality anlong 
thenlselves, and of constitut:ng in theulselves what is 
greatest and 1110St dignified in the reaIrn, which lnakes 
thcir pride revolt against the overshadowing greatness and 
dignity of a cOlnnlanding executive. They have a temper 
of independence, and a habit of uncontrolled action, 
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\vhich nl.1.keS thelll impatient of cncountering, In the 
nlanagenlent of the interior concerns of the country, the 
n1achinery and regulations of a superior and perenlptory 
power. The different parties amongst then1, as they 
successively get possession of the government, respect 
this jealous disposition in their opponents, because they 
share it thenlselves. It is a disposition proper to them as 
great personages, not as ministers; and as they are great 
personages for their who1c life, while they 11lay probably 
be ministers but for a very short tinle, the instinct of their 
social condition avails luore with thenl than the instinct oi 
their official function. To adnlinister as little as possible, 
to make its weight felt in foreign affairs rather than in 
dOluestic, to see in n1Ïnisterial station rather the nleans 
of power and dignity than a nleans of searching and use- 
ful adn1inistrative activity, is the natural tendency of an 
aristocratic executive. It is a tendency which is credit- 
able to the good sense of aristocracies, honourable to 
their 1110deration, and at the sanle tinle fortunate fo! 
thcir country, of whose internal dcycIoplllent they are not 
fittcd to havc the full direction. 
One strong and beneficial influcncc, howe,.cr, the 
administration of a vigorolls and high-n1inded aristocracy 
is calculated to exert upon a robust and sound people. 
I have had occasion, in sp
aking of lIonler, to say very 
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often, and with n1uch emphasis, that he is Ùl the grand 
sl]'/e. It is the chief \'irtue of a healthy and uncorrupted 
aristocracy, that it is, in general, in this grand style. 
That elevation of character, that noble way of thinking 
and behaving, which is an eminent gift of nature to sonle 
individuals, is also often generated in whole classes of 
n1en (at least when these come of a strong and good 
race) by the possession of power, by the importance and 
responsibility of high station, by habitual dealing with 
great things, by being placed above the necessity of con- 
stantly struggling for little things. And it is the source 
of great virtues. It may go along with a not very quick 
or open intelligence; but it cannot well go along with a 
conduct vulgar and ignoble. A governing class imbued 
with it may not be capable of intelligently leading the 
masses of a people to the highest pitch of welfare for 
them; but it sets then1 an invaluable exan1ple of qualities 
without which no really high welf:'1re can exist. This has 
been done for their nation by the best aristocracies. The 
Roman aristocracy did it; the English aristocracy has 
done it. They each fostered . n the lnass of the peoples 
they governed,-peoples of sturdy 1110ral constitution and 
apt to learn such lessons,-a greatness of spirit, the natural 
growth of the condition of n1agnates and rulers, but not 
the natural growth of the condition of the common 
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people. They Blade, the onF. of the ROll1an, the other of 
the English people, in spite of all the shortcomings of 
each, great peoples, peoples ill lite gralld style. And this 
they did, while wielding the people according to their 
own notions, and in the direction which seenled good 
to thenl ; not as serrants and instruments of the people, 
but as its COl1ullztndcrs and heads; solicitous for the 
good of their country, indeed, but taking for granted that 
of that good they t!lcmselves wcre the 5upreulc judges, 
anå were to fix the conditions. 
The tinle has arrived, however, when it is beconling 
ilnpossible for the aristocracy of England to conduct and 
wield the English nation any longer. It still, indeed, 
administers public affairs; and it is a great error to 
suppose, as lllany persons in England suppose, that it 
adn1Ìnisters but does not govern. He who adn1Ïnisters, 
governs, 1 because he infixes his own nlark and stanlps 
his own character 011 all public affairs as they pass 
through his hands; and, therefore, so long as the English 
aristocracy adnlinisters the conunonwealth, it still governs 
it. But signs not to be nlistakcn show that its head- 
ship and leadership of the nation, by virtue of the sub- 
stantial acquiescence of the body of the nation in its 


I AdmillÙlrcr, C'tst goll<.'enlcr, says l\Iirabeaa ; gOIl1'ernt',-, c'ul 
rlt"cr; /oul sc: ,,(-ellfit là. 
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pn.'d01l1inance and right to lead, is nearly oyer. That 
acquiescence was the tenure by which it held its power; 
and it is fa<;t giving way. . rrhe superiority of the upper 
class over all others is no longer so great; the willingness 
of the others to recognise that superiority is no longer so 
ready. 
1'his change has been brought about by natural and 
inevitable causes, and neither the great nor the ll1Ulti. 
tude are to be blan1ed for it. The grow ing dClnands 
and audaciousness of the latter, the encroaching spirit 
of deluocracy, are, indeed, lnatters of loud conlplaint 
with some persons. But these persons are conlplaining 
of lUllnan nature itself, when they thus c0111plain of a 
ll1anifestation of its native and ineradicable Í111pulse. 
Life itself consists, say the philosophers, in the effort 
to affinll OIU'S O'WJl eSseJlce
' 111eaning by this, to develop 
one's own existence fuHy and freely, to have a111ple 
light and air, to be neither cran1ped nor overshadowed. 
Denlocracy is trying to ajfir1ll its O'iC'll essellce
' to live, 
to enjoy, to possess the world, as aristocracy has tried, 
and successfully tried, before it. Ever since Europe 
emerged froln barbaris111, e\ er since the condition of 
the COlnnl011 people began a little to inlprove, ever since 
their ll1inds began to stir, this effort of den10
racy has 
been gaining strcnsth; and the Blorç their condition 
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irJ1pro,'cs, the 1l10re strength this effol t gains. So 
potent is the chann of life and expansion upon the 
living; - the luom
nt 111en are aware of thenl, they begin 
to desire- thein, and the more they have of them, the 
nlore they crave. 
This nloveluent of dernocracy, like other operations 
of nature, 111erits properly neither blan1e nor praise. 
Its partisans are apt to gi\-e it credit which it does not 
desel ve, while its enelnies are apt to upbraid it unjustly. 
Its friends celebrate it as the author of all freedom. 
But political freedon1 nlay very well be established by 
aristocratic founders; and, certainly, the political freedonl 
of England owes luore to the grasping English barons 
than to denlocracy. Social freedom,-eql1aJity,-that is 
rather the field of the conquests of denlocracy. And 
, 
here what I nUlst call the injustice of its enemies C0111eS 
In. For its seeking after equality, delnocracy is often, 
in this country above all, vehemently and scornfully 
blanled ; its teluper contrasted with that worthier telnper 
which can luagnaninlously endure social distinctions; its 
operations all referred, as of course., to the stirrings of a 
base and Inalignant envy. No doubt there is a gross and 
vulgar spirit of envy, pro111pting the he2.rts of nlany of 
those who cry for equality. No doubt there arc ignoble 
natures which prefer equality to liberty. But what we 
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have to ask is, when the life of den10cracy is adn1itted as 
son1ething natural and inevitable, whether this or that 
product of den10cracy is a necessary growth fron1 its 
parent stock, or n1erely all excrescence upon it. If it be 
the latter, certainly it 111ay be due to the n1eanest and 
n10st culpable passions. But if it be the fonner, then 
this product, however base and blall1eworthy the passions 
which it nlay sOluetilnes be n1
de to serve, can in itself 
be no 1110re reprehensible than the vital in1pulse of 
denlocracy is in itself reprehensible ; and this inlpulse 
is, as has been shown, identical with the ceaseless vital 
effort of Inllnan nature itself. 
N ow, can it be denied, that a certain approach 
to equality, at any rate a certain reduction of signal 
inequalities, is a natural, instinctive den1and of that 
impulse which drives society as a whole,-no longer in. 
dividuals and lin1ited c1asses only, but the Blass of a 
con1nlunity, -to develop itself with the utn10st possible 
fulness and freedon1? Can it be denied, that to live 
ill a society of equals tends in gencral to make a 
man's spirits expand, and his faculties work easily and 
actively; while, to live in a society of superiors, al- 
though it nlay occasionally be a yery good discipline, 
yet in general tends to tan1C the spirits and to make the 
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play of the L'1cu1ties less secure and active? Can it 
be denied, that to be hea ,'ily overshadowed, to bc pro- 
foundly insignificant, has, on the whole, a depressing 
and benumbing effect on the ch.:uacter? I know that 
sonle individuals react against the strongest impedi- 
ments, and owe success and greatness to the efforts 
which they are thus forced to make. But the question 
is not about individuals. The question is about the 
COll111lon bulk of Inankind, persons without extraor- 
dinary gifts or cxccption
ll energy, and who will eve] 
require, in order to nlake the best of thenlSeh"es, 
encouragenlent and directly favouring circumstances. 
Can anyone deny, that for these the spectacle, when 
they would rise, of a condition of splendour, grandeur, 
and culture, which they cannot possibly reach, has the 
effect of nlaking thenl fbg in spirit, and of disposing 
them to sink despondingly back into their own con- 
dition? Can anyone deny, that the knowledge how 
poor and insignificant the best conditi011 of Î1nprovenlent 
and culture attainable by thcln Blust be ec.;teerned by a 
class incomparably richer-endowed, tends to cheapen 
this lllodest possible anlelioration in the account of those 
classes also for whOln it would be relativdy a real 
progress, and to disenchant their ilnagiuations with it? 
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It seems to me in1possible to deny this. And therefore 
a philosophic observer, I with no love for democracy, but 
rather with a terror of it, has been constrained to remark, 
that 'the con11110n people is 1110re uncivilised in aristo- 
cratic countries than in any othcrs ;' because there' the 
lowly and the poor feel theillseives, as it were, over- 
whehlled with the weight of thcir own inferiority.' He 
has been constrained to ren1ark, 2 that' there is such a 
thing as a manly and legitinlate passion for equality, 
prompting nlcn to desire to be, all of them, in the enjoy- 
ll1cnt of power and consideration.' And, in France, that 
very equality, which is by us so inlpetuously decried, 
while it has oy no l1leans ÏIupro,.cd (it is said) the upper 
classes oi French society, has undoubtedly given to the 
lower classes, to the body of the C0I111U011 people, a self- 
respect, an enlargell1ent of spirit, a consciousness of 
counting for sOluething in their country's action, which 
has raised thenl in the scale of humanity. The COlllnlon 


I 
I. de Tocqueville. See his Dhll.:JcralÏt? ell Am/rique (edit. of 
1835) j vol. i, p. II. (Le pel1ple est plus grossier dans les pays 
r.ristocratiques que partol1t ail1eurs. Dans ces lieux, ûil se rcncon- 
trent des hommcs si forts et si riches, les faiLles et les paU\Tes se 
sentcnt comme accablés de leur bassesse j ne découvrant al1cnn point 
par lequcl ils puissent regagner l'égalité, iJs désespèrent entièremcnt 
d'eux-mêmes, et se laissent tomber au-dcssous de la dignité hu- 
mdne. t 


2 Dlmo{ralie en A Ill/rique,. voJ. i, p. 60. 
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people, in Fr
1ncc, seClllS to 111C the soundcst part of the 
French nation. They seenl to lllC I1lore free fro1n the 
two opposite degradations of llHIltitudes, brutality and 
servility, to have a Blore developcd hunlan life, l1lorc of 
what distinguishes elsewhere the cultured classes frolTI 
the v\llgar, than the comnlon people in any other country 

vith which I an1 acquainted. 
I do not say that grandeur and prosperity 11lay 110t be 
attained by a nation divided into the 1110St widely dis- 
tinct classes, and presenting the 1110st signal inequalities 
of rank and fortune. I do not say that great national 
virtues 111ay not be developed in it. I do 110t even say 
that a popular order, accepting this demarcation of 
classes as an eternal providcntial arrangement, not 
questioning the natural right of a superior order to lead 
it, content within its own sphere, admiring the grandeur 
and highnlindedness of its ruling class, and catching on 
its own spirit some reeex of what it thus adlnires, may 
not be a happier body, as to the eye of the hnagination 
it is certainly a l1lore beautiful body, than a popular 
order, pushing, excited, and preSlll11ptuouS; a popular 
order, jealous of rccognising fixed superiorities, petu- 
lantly clairning to be as good as its betters, and taste- 
lessly attiring itself with the fashions and designations 
which havc become unalterably associated with a 
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wealthy and refined class, and which, tricking out those 
who have neither wealth nor refineU1ent, are ridiculous. 
But a popular order of that old-fashioned stanlp exists 
now only for the inlagination. It is not the force with 
which nlodern society has to reckon. Such a body 
n1ay be a sturdy, honest, and sound-hearted lower class; 
but it is not a den10cratic people. It is not that power, 
which at the present day in all nations is to be found 
existing j in SOlne, has obtained the nlastery j in others, 
is yet in a state of expectation and preparation. 
The power of France in Europe is at this day mainly 
owing to the cOlnpleteness with which she has organised 
den10cratic institutions. 1'he action of the :French 
State is excessÍ\-e; but it is too little understood in 
England that the French people has adopted this action 
for its own purposes, has in great measure attained those 
purposes by it, and owes to its having done so the chief 
part of its influence in Europe. The growing power 
in Europ
 is den10cracy j and France has organised 
den10cracy with a certain indisputable grandeur and 
success. The ideas of 1789 were working everywhere 
in the eighteenth century j but it was because in 
France the State adopted then1 that the French Revo- 
lution bec.a111e an historic epoch for the world, and 
!t
rancc the lode-star of Continental delnocracy. Her 
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airs of superiority and her o\"erweenmg preten
ions 
come frolH her sense of the power which she derives 
froll1 this cause. Everyone knows how Frenchn1en 
proclaim I'-ranee to be at the head of civilisation, the 
French ann}' to be the soldier of God, Paris to be the 
brain of Europe, and so on. .All this is, no doubt, in 
a vein of sutficient fatuity and bad taste; but it Ineans, 
at bottonl, that France be1ieves she has so organised 
herself as to facilitate for all n1embers of her society 
full and free expansion; that she believes herself to 
have remodelled her institutions with an eye to reason 
rather than custoln, and to right rather than fact; it 
nlcans, that she believes the ether peoples of Europe 
to be preparing thenlselves, nlore or less rapidly, for 
a like achievement, and that she is conscious of her 
power and influence upon thenl as an initiatress and 
exan1ple. In this belief there is a part of truth and a 
part of delusion. I think it is nlore profitable for a 
Frenchman to consider the part of delusion contained 
in it; for an Englishnlan, the part of truth. 
It is because aristocracies almost inevitably fail to 
appreciate justly, or even to take into their 111ind, 
the instinct pushing the 11lasses towards expansion and 
fuller life, that they lose their hold over them. It is 
the old story of the incapacity of ariC)tocra<,'ics for ideas; 
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the secret of their want of success in 1110dcrn epochs. 
rrhe people treats thenl with flagrant injustice, when it 
denies all obligation to thenl. 1'hey can, and often do, 
in1part a high spirit, a finc ideal of grandeur, to the 
people; thus they lay thc foundations of a great nation. 
But they leave the people still the n1ultitude, the crowd; 
they have sl11a11 belief in the power of the ideas which 
are its life. rrhenlsch'cs a PO\\ er reposing on all which 
is 1110St solid, l11aterial, and visible, they are slow to attach 
any great importance to influences impalpable, spiritual, 
and viewless. Although, therefore, a disinterested 
looker-on n1ight often be disposed, seeing what has 
actually been achieved by aristocracies, to wish to retair
 
or replace thel11 in their preponderance, rather than 
conll11it a nation to the hazards of a new and untried 
future; yet the n1asses instinctively feel that they can 
never consent to this without renouncing the inl110st 
in1pu 1 se of their being; and that they should n1ake such a 
renunciation cannot seriously be expected of then1. 
Except on conditions which luake its expansion, in the 
sense understood by itself, fplly possible, den10cracy will 
never frankly ally itself with aristocracy; and on these 

onditions perhaps no aristocracy will ever frankly ally 
itself with it. E,'en the English aristocracy, so politic, so 
:apable of c0l11pron1ises, has shown no signs of being 
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ablc so to transfonn itsc1f as to render such an alliance 
possible. The reception given by the Peers to the bin 
for establishing life-peerages was, in this respect, of ill 
omen. The separation between aristocracy and demo- 
cracy will probably, therefore, go on still widening. 
And it Blust in fairness be added, that as in one most 
important part of general human culture, -openness to 
ideas and ardour for thclll,-aristocracy is less advanced 
than denlocracy, to replace or keep the latter under 
the tutelage of the forn1er would in SOlne respects be 
actually unfavourable to the progress of the world. At 
epochs when new ideas are po,,'erfully fenl1enting in a 
society, and profoundly changing its spirit, aristocracies, as 
they are in general not long suffered to guide it without 
question, so are they by nature not well fitted to guide it 
in telligentl y. 
In England, den10cracy has been slow in developing 
itself, having nlet with much to withstand it, not only in 
the worth of the aristocracy, but also in the fine qllaìitics 
of the COnll110n people. The aristocracy has been 
more in sYlnpathy with the conlmon people than per- 
haps any other aristocracy. It has rarely given them 
great umbrage; it has neither been f!"
volous, so as to 
provoke thcir contempt, nor Ï111pertin
nt, so as to pro.. 
voke their irritation. .\bovc alJ, it has in general 
c 
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n1eant to act with justice, according to its own notions 
of justice. Therefore the feeling of adluiring deference 
to such a class was nlore deep-rooted in the people of 
this country, l110re cordial, and n10re persistent, than 
in any people of the Continent. But, besides this, the 
vigour and high spirit of the English COllln10n people 
bred in then1 a self-reliance which disposed each lHan 
to act individually and independently; and so long as 
this disposition prevails through a nation divided into 
classes, the predon1Ínance of an aristocracy, of the class 
containing the greatest 

nd stronge5t indi\"iduals of the 
nation, is secure. Denlocracy is a force in which the 
concert of a great nUlnber of n1en Inakes up for the 
weakness of each nlan taken by hilllself; deinocracy 
accepts a certain reiative rise in their condition, obtain- 
able by this conçert for a great nunlber, as sOlnething 
desirable in itself, because though this is undoubtedly far 
belo\v grandeur, it is yet a good deal above insignifi- 
cance. _\ very strong, self-reliant people neither easily 
learns to act in concert, nor easily brings itself to regard 
any nliddling good, any good short of the best, as an 
0Lject ardently to be coveted and striven Îor. It keeps 
its eye on the grand prizes, and these ar
 to be won only 
by distancing c0111petitors, by getting before one's COIll- 
rades, by succeeding all by one's self; and so long 2.S a 
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people works thus individually, it does not work demo- 
cratically. The English people has all the qualities which 
disposc a p60ple to work individually; 1l1ay it never lose 
thel11 ! ..\ people without the salt of these qualities, relying 
wholly on mutual co-operation, and proposing to itself 
second-rate ideals, would arrive at the pettiness and 
stationariness of China. But the English people is no 
longer so entirely ruled by them as not to show visible 
beginning::; of del110cratic action; it beC0111CS l1l0re and 
11lorc sensible to the irresistible scduction of denlocratic 
ideas, promising to each individual of the 111Ultitlldc in- 
creased self-respect and expansion with the increased 
import3nce and authority of thc l1lu1titude to which 
he belongs, with the dinlinished preponderance of the 
aristocratic class above hinl. 
'''hile the habit and disposition of deference :lrC 
thus dying out among the lower classes of the English 
nation, it seenlS to nle indisputable that the advantages 
which cOlnmand dcference, that en1Ínent superiority in 
high feeling, dignity, and culture, tend to dinlinish al110ng 
the highest class. I shall not be suspected of any incli- 
nation to underrate the aristocracy of this country. I 
regard it as the worthiest, as it certainly has Leen the 
most successful, aristocracy of which history Blakes 
record. If it has not been able to dc,"cJop excellencc5 
C 2 
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which do not belong to the nature of an aristocracy, 
yet it has been able to a ,"oid defects to which the 
nature of an aristocracy is peculiarly prone. But I 
cannot read the history of the flowering tiulc of the 
English aristocracy, the eighteenth century, 2.nd then 
look at this aristocracy In our own century, without 
feeling that there has been a change. I atn not now 
thinking of private and dOluestic virtues, of 111 orality, 
of deCOrU111. Perhaps with respect to these there has in 
this class, as in society at large} bcen a change for the 
better. I a111 thinking of those public and conspicuous 
virtues by which the n1ultitude is captivated and led, 
-lofty spirit, con1nlanding character, exquisite culture. 
I t is true that the ad vance of all classes in culture and 
refinelnent 111ay ll1ake the culture of one class, which, 
isolated, appeared relnarkable, appear so no longer; 
but exquisite culture and great dignity are always some.. 
thing rare and striking, and it is the distinction of the 
English aristocracy, in the eighteenth century, that not 
only was their culture sOInething rare by con1parisol1 
with the rawness of the Il1asses, it was s0111ething rare 
and adn1irable in itself. It is rather that this rare culture 
of the highest class has actually sonlewhat declined, 1 than 


1 This will appear doubtful to no onc wc]] acquaintt:!l with the 
literaturc and memoirs of thc last century. To gi\'c Lut two illus- 
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that it has C0111C tu luok less by juxtaposition with the 
augmented culture of other classes. 
Probably dernocracy has s0111ething to answer for in 
this falling off of her rival. To feel itself raised on high, 
venerated, followed, no doubt stimulates a fine nature 
to keep itself worthy to be fol1owed, venerated, raised on 
high; hence that lofty n1axim, ?lobI esse oblige. To feel 
its culture something precious and singular, nlakes such 
a nature zealous to retain and extend it. The elation and 
energy thus fostered by the sense of its advantages, cer- 
tainly enhances the worth, strengthens the behaviour, 
and quickens all the active powers of the class enjoying 
it. POSSIIIl! qllÜZ þosJ"e pit/ell/llr. The ren10val of the 
stimulus a little relaxes their energy. It is not so ll1uch 
that they sink to be sOlucwhat less than then1selves, as 
th:1t they cease to be son1ewhat n10re than thell1se1vcS. 
But, however this luay be, whencesoever the change 
l11ay proceed, I cannot doubt that in the aristocratic 
virtue, in the intrinsic cOlunlanding force of the English 
upper c1ass, therc is a din1inution. Relics of a great 


trations out of 3. thousand. Let thc rcader refer to the anccdote 
told by Robert \Vood in his Essay 011 th? Genius of l/à1Jltr (London, 
1775), p. vii. and to Lord Chestcrfield's Lel/c'rs (edit. of 18..J.5). 
\"01. i, pp. II 5, 143, Y01. ii, p. 54; and thcn say, \\ hcther the cu1 4 
tUTe there indic.1ted a'5 the culture of a class has maintainec.1 itself at 
that JcvcJ. 
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generation are still, perhaps, to be seen anlongst thenJ, 
surviving exeulplars of noble lllanners and consnnlnlate 
sulture; but they disappear one after the other, and 
no one of their kind takes their IJlace. At the 
very 1110111ent when denlocracy oecolnes less and less 
disposed to foHow and to adlnire, aristocracy oe- 
COines less and less qualified to conul1
lnd and to 
captivate. 
On the one hand, then, the Inasses of the people in 
this country are preparing to take a luuch 1110re acti\"e 
part than forn1erly in controlling its destinies; on the 
other hand, the aristocracy (using this" ord in the widest 
sense, to include not only the nobility and landed gentry, 
out also those reinforcenlents frolll the classes bordering 
upon itself, which this class constantly attracts and 
assin1Ï]ates), while it is threatened with losing its hold on 
the rudder of governnlcnt, it
 power to give to public 
affairs its own bias and direction, is losing also that in- 
tluenl.:e on the spirit and character of the people which it 
long exercised. 
I know that thi') will be wannl y denied by sonle 
persons. Those who have grown up amidst a certain 
state of things, those whose habits, and interests, and 
affections, are closely concerned with its continuance, arc 
slow to believe that it is not a part of the order of nature, 
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or th3t it can ever conle to an end. But I think that 
what I have here laid down will not appear doubtful 
either to the n10st competent and friendly foreign 
observers of this country, or to those Englislunen who, 
clear of all influences of class or party, have applied 
then1sclves steadily to see the tendenci
s of their nation 
as they really are. Assuming it to be true, a great nUll1ber 
of considerations are suggested by it j but it is Iny pur- 
pose here to insist upon one only. 
'1'hat on
 consideration is: On what action n1ay we 
rely to replace, for some tin1e at any rate, that action 
of the aristocracy upon the people of this country, which 
we have seen exercise an influence in Blany respects 
elevating and beneficial, out which is rapidly, and fr01n 
inevitable causes, ceasing? 1:1 other words, and to use a 
short and significant modern expression which everyone 
understands, what influence 111ay help us to prevent the 
English people fron1 oecon1Ïng, with the growth of de- 
mocracy, A IIltTÙllllÙcd ? I confess I al11 disposed to 
answer : On the action of the State. 
I know what a chorus of objectors will be ready. 
One will say: Rather repair and restore the influence of 
acistocracy. Another will say: It is not a bad thing, 
but a good thing, that the English people should be 
An1ericaniscd. nut the n10st forn1Ìdable and the most 
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widely entertained objection, by far, will be that which 
founds itself upon the present actual state of things in 
another countI y ; which says: Look at France! there 
you have a signal exanlple of the alliance of denl0Cr3.cy 
with a powerful State-action
 and see how it works. 
rrhis last and principal objection I will notice at once. 
I have had occasion to touch upon the first already, 
and upon the second I shall touch presently. It seel11S 
to l11e, then, that one luay save one's self frolll luuch idle 
terror at nanles and shadows if one will be at the pains 
to remell1ber what different conditions the différent 
character of two nations nlust necessarily inlpose on the 
operation of any principle. 1'hat which operates noxi- 
ously in one, 111ay operate wholesoll1ely in the other; 
because the unsound part of the one's character may be 
yet further inflauled and enlarged by it, the unsound part 
of the other's l11ay find in it a corrective and an abate- 
Inent. This is the great use which two unlike characters 
111ay find in observing each other. N either is likely to 
have the other's faults, so each 111ay safely adopt as nluch 
as suits hin1 of the other's qt-alities. If I were a French- 
111an I should never be weary of adnliring the inde- 
pendent, individual, local habits of action in England, 
of directing attention to the evils occasioned in France 
by the excessive action of the State j for I sho:lld be 
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very sure that, say what I Blight, the part of the State 
would never be too sn1all in France, nor that of the 
indi\'idual too large. TIeing an EnglishB1an, I see 
nothing Lut good in frec1y recognising the coherence, 
rationality, and efficaciousness which characterise the 
strong State-action of France, of acknowledging the 
want of Inethod, reason, and result which attend the 
feeble State-action of England; because I atn \.ery sure 
that, strengthen in England the action of the State as 
one luay, it will always finò itself sufficiently controIIed. 
nut when either the COlls/it/diollllel sneers at the do-little 
talkativenes.5 of parlianlentary government, or when the 
.AIorl/i/lg Star inveighs against the despotisn1 of a cen- 
tralised adnlinistration, it seenlS to me that they lose 
their labour, because they are hardening thenlsc1ves 
against dangers to which they are neither of then1 liable. 
Both the one and the other, in plain truth, 


Compour4d for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no 111ind to. 


They should rather exchange doctrines one with the 
other, and each Inight thus, perhaps, be profited. 
So that the exaggeration of the action of the State, in 
France, furnishes no re:lson for absolutely refusing to en- 
large the action of the St=1te in England; becau
e the 
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genius and telnper of the people of this country are such 

s to render inlpossible that exaggeration which the 
genius and telnper of the French rendered easy. There 
is no danger at all that the nati\"e independence and in- 
dividllalisnl of the English character will ever belie itself, 
and beC0l11e either weakly prone to lean 011 others, OJ 
blindly confiding in thenl. 
English denlocracy runs no risk of being over- 
Inastered by the State; it is ahn05t certain that it will 
throw off the tutelage of aristocracy. Its real danger iS J 
that it will have far too 111uch its own way, and be left 
far too tuueh to itself. "Yhat harnl will there be in' 
that?' say sonle; : are we not a self-governing people?' 
I answer: '\Ve have never yet been a self-governiJ/g 
dt'lllocrac)', or an} thing like it.' rrhe difficulty for de- 
Inocracy is, how to find and keep high ideals. The in- 
dividuals who C01l1pOSe it arc, the bulk of theIn, persons 
who need to follow an ideal, not to set one; and one 
id(
al of greatness, high feeling, :lnd fine culture, which 
an aristocracy once supplied to them, they lose by the 
very fact of ceasing to be a lower order and beco1l1ing a 
dell1ocracy. Nations are not truly great solely because 
the individuals conlposing theln are nUll1erous, free, and 
active; but they are great when these nUlnbers, this free- 
dOlll, and this activity are eU1ployed in the service of an 
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ideal higher than that of an ordinary n1an, tak<>n by him. 
self. Our society is probably destined to become nUlch 
1nore den10cratic; who or what will give a 11igh tone to 
the nation then? That is the grave question. 
The greatest n1en of Alnerica, her 'Vashingtons, Hamil- 
tons, ?\Iadisons, well understanding that aris
ocratical insti4 
tutions are not in all tilnes and places possible; well per- 
:eiving that in their Republic there was no place for these; 
comprehending, therefore, that fron1 these that security 
for national dignity and greatness, an ideal con1man(1 ing 
popular reverence, was not to be obtained, but knowing 
that this ideal was indispensable, would have been re- 
joiced to found a substitute for it in the dignity and 
authority of th _ State. They deplored the weakness anti 
Insignificance of the executi,"e power as a calamity. 
''"hen the inevitable course of events has nlade our self- 
government son1ething really like that of Alnerica, when 
it has remo'-ed or weakened that security for national 
dignity, which we possessed in ari.fllJcrac.Y, will the sub- 
stitute of the Stale be equally wanting to U3? If it is. 
then the dangers of .America will really be Ollrs; the 
dangers which come fron1 the nUlltitude being in power, 
with no adequate ideal to elevate or guide the nUlltitude. 
It would really be wasting tin1C to contend at 
length, that to gÏ\'c n10re pron1Ínence to the idea ffi 
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the State is now possible in this country, without en- 
dangering liberty. In other countries the habits and 
dispositions of the people Inay be such that the State, 
if once it acts, Inay b
 easily suffered to usurp exor- 
bitantly ; here they certainly are not. I-Iere the people 
will always sufficiently keep in 11lind that any public 
authority is a trust delegated by thelllselves, for certain 
purposes, and with certain lilnits; and if that authority 
pretends to an absolute, independent character, they will 
soon enough (and very rightly) remind it of its error. 
Ilere there can be no question of a paternal govern- 
Inent, of an irresponsible executive power, professing to 
act for the people's good, out without the people's 
consent, and, if necessary, against the people's wishes; 
here no one dreanls of renloving a single constitutiona1 
control, of abolishing a single safe-guard for securing 
a correspondence between the acts of governroent and 
the will of the nation. The question is, whether, re- 
taining aU its power of control over a governnlent which 
should abuse its trust, the nation Inay not now find ad. 
vantage in voluntarily allowing to it purposes s0111ewhat 
anlpler, and lilnits SOll1ewhat wider within which to 
execute theIn, than fornler1y; whether the nation l11ay not 
thus acquire in the State an ideal of high reason and right 
(t
cling, representing its best self, commanding gener:ll 
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respect, and fornling a rallying-point for the intelligence 
and for the worthiest instincts of the cOl1ununity, which 
will herein find a true bond of union. 
I anl convinced that if the worst 111ischiefs of dClll0- 
cracy c\'er happen in England, it will be, not because a 
new condition of things has cOlue upon us unforeseen, 
but because, though we all foresaw it, our efforts to dea: 
with it were in the wrong (1irection. At the present time, 
almost everyone belieyes in the growth of denl0Cr3.cy, 
alnlost cyery one talks of it, almost everyone Jalnents 
it; but the last thing people can be brought to do is to 
n1ake tinlely preparation for it. 1Iany of those who, if 
they would, could do 1110st to forward this work of pre- 
paration, are made slack and hesitating by the belief that, 
after all, in England, things 111ay probably never go very 
far; that it will be possible to keep nluch 1110re of the 
past than speculators say. Others, with a Blore robust 
faith, think that all del11ocrac)' wants is vigorous putting- 
down; and that, with a good will and strong hand, it is 
perfectly possible to retain or restore the whole system of 
the 1\liddle Ages. Others, free frOln the prejudices of 
class and position which warp the judgment of these, and 
who would, I believe, be the first and greatest gainers hy 
strengthening the hands of the State, are a'werse fro 111 
l:oing f:O by reason of suspicions and fcars, once per- 
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fectly well-grounded, but, in this age and in the present 
circumstances, well-grounded no longer. 
I speak of the middle classes. I have already shown 
how it is the natural disposition of an aristocratical class 
to yiew with jealousy the develoPll1Cnt of a considcrable 
State-r0wer. nut this disposition has in England found 
extraordinary favour and support in regions not aristo- 
cratical,-fro111 the ll1iddle classes; and, above all, fronl 
the kernel of these classes, the Protestant Dissenters. 
And for a vcry good reason. In till1es when passions 
ran high, l>,'cn an aristocratical cxecuti,"e was easily 
stimulated into using, for the gratification of its friends 
and the auaselllent of its eneluies, those adlninistrative 
engines which, the 11101nent it chose to stretch its hand 
forth, stood ready for its grasp. 1Iatters of dOluestic 
concern, 111atters of religious profession and religious 
exerCIse, offered a peculiar field for an intervention 
gainful and agreeable to friends, injurious and irritating 
to enen1Ïes. Such an intenrention was attelnpted and 
practised. Go\"enllnent lent its 111achincry and authority 
to the aristocratical and ecc
esiastical party, which it 
regarded as its best support. T
.e party which suffered 
con1prised the flower and strength of that Iniddle class of 
society, always ,-cry flourishing and robust in this 
country. That powerful class, fronl this specinlen rf 
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the arlministrati\'e activity 01 gOYCrnlnent, conceived a 
strong antipathy against all intervcntion of the State 
III certain spheres. 
\n activc, stringent aÙlninistration 
In those spheres, Ineant at that tÍlne a I-ligh Church 
and Prelatic arhninistration in then1, an adlninistration 
galling to the Puritan party and to the middle class; and 
this aggrieved class had naturally no proneneSf) to draw 
nice philosophical distinctions betwecn State-action in 
these spheres, as a thing for abstract consideration, and 
State-action in theI11 as they practically felt it and sup- 
poscd themseh'cs likely long to fcel it, guidcd by their 
adversaries. In the Ininds of the English nÚddlc class, 
tnerefore, State-acticn in social and don1estic concerns 
became inextricably associated with the idea of a Con- 
venticle Act, a Five-
Iile .Act, an .Act of Uniformity. 
Their abhorrence of sllch a State-actiùn as this they 
(').,tended to State-action in general; and, having never 
known a beneficent and just State-power, they enlarged 
their hatred of a cruel and partial State-power, the only 
one they had eyer known, into a n1axin1 that no State- 
powcr was to be trusted, that the least action, in certain 
provinces, was rigorously to be denied to the State, when- 
cver this denial was possible. 
Thus that jealousy of an in1poTtant, sedulous, ener- 
getic executive,. natural to grandecs unwilling to suffer 
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thcir personal authoritr to be circunlscribcd, their indi. 
vidual grandeur to be eclipsed, by the authority and 
grandeur of the State, becmne reinforced in this country 
by a like sentÏ1nent anlong the nliddlc classes, who had 
no such authority or grandeur to lose, but who, by a 
hasty reasoning, had theoretically condelnncd for ever 
an agency which they had practical1y found at tÏt
JCS 
oppressive. Lca'iJe liS 10 Ollrschlcs! 11lagnates and n1Íddle 
classes alike cried to the State. Not only fron1 those 
who were full and abounded went up this prayer, but also 
fron1 those whose condition adlllitted of great ameliora- 
tion. Not only did the whole repudiate the physician, 
but also those who were sick. 
For it is evident, that the action of a diligent, an 
ilnpartial, and a national governnlent, while it can do 
little to better the condition, already fortunate enough, 
of the highest and richest class of its people, can really 
do Hluch, by institution and regulation, to better that of 
the middle and lower classes. The State can bestow 
certain broad collective benefits, which are indeed not 
much if cOlnpared with the advantages already possessed 
by individual grandeur, but which are rich and valuable 
if conlpared with the Inake-shifts of Inediocrity and 
poverty. A good thing nleant for the Inany cannot weil 
be so exquisite as the good things of the few; Lut it can 
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easily, if it COBles from a donor of great resources and 
wide power, be incolnparably better than what the many 
could, unaided, proddc for thell1Seh'es. 
In aU the renlarks which I have been ll1aking, I have 
hitherto abstained froln any attell1pt to suggest a positive 
application of thenl. I have lin1ited 111yself to simply 
pointing out in how changed a world of ideas we are 
living; I havc not sought to go further, and to discuss 
in what particular nlanner the world of facts is to adapt 
itself to this changcd world of idcas. This has been my 
rule so far; but fron1 this rule I shall here venture to 
depart, in order to dwell for a rn0111ent on a ll1atter oi 
practical institution, designed to ll1eet new social e
i- 
gcncICS: on the intervention of the State in public 
education. 
The public secondary schools of France, decreed by 
the Rcvolution and established under the Consulate, 
are said by many good judges to be inferior to the old 
colleges. By 111eans of the old colleges and of privatc 
tutors, the French aristocracy could procure for its 
children (so it is said, and very likely with truth) a 
bcttcr training than that which is now given in the 
lyceums. Yes; but the boon conferreJ by thc State, 
when it founded the IYCCUll1S, was not for the aristocracy, 
it was for the \.ast middle class of Frenchlllcn. This 
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class, certainly, had not already the Ineans of a bcttcr 
training for its children, before the State interfered. 
rfhis class, certainly, would not haye succeeded in pro- 
curing by its own efforts a better training for its children, 
if the State had not interfered. Through the intervention 
of the State this class enjoys better schools for its chil- 
dren, not than the' great and rich enjoy (that is not the 
question), but than the sanle class enjoys in any country 
where the State has not interfered to found them. The 
lyceullls 111ay not be so good as Etan or IIarrow ; but 
they are a great deal better than a Classical alld Com. 
,wercial Acadelll)'. 
1'he aristocratic classes in England Inay, perhaps, 
be well content to rest satisfied with their Eton and 
I Iarrow. 1'he State is not likely to do better for thenl. 
Nay, the superior confidence, spirit, and style, engendered 
l'y a training in the great public schools, constitute for 
these classes a real privilege, a real engine of conllnand, 
which they nlight, if they were selfish, be sorry to lose by 
the establishnlcnt of schools great enough to beget a 
like spirit in the classes below thenl. But the n1Ïddle 
classes in England hayc every reason not to rest content 
with their private schools; the State can do a great deal 
better for them. By giving to schools for these classes 
a public character, it can bring the instruction in thenl 
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under a criti,:isn1 which the stock of knowledge and judg- 
n1cnt in our luiddle classes is not of itself at present able 
to supply. By giving to thenl a nation;ll character, it can 
confer on thenl a greatness and a noble spirit, which the 
tone of these classes is not of itself at present adequate to 
Ï1npart. Such schools would soon prove liotable cOlnpeti- 
tors with the existing public schools; they would do these 
a great service by stilnulating them, and Inaking thenl 
look into their own weak points luore dosel y. Econo- 
ll1ical, because with charges unifonu and under scvere 
revision, they would do a great service to that large body 
of persons who J at present, seeing that on the whole the 
best secondary instruction to be found is that of the 
existing public schools, obtain it for their children fr0111 
a sense of duty, although they can ill afford it, and 
although its cost is certainly exorbitant. Thus the 
nliddle classes luight, by the aid of the State, better 
their instruction, while still keeping its cost lnoderate. 
This in itself would be a gain; but this gain would be 
slight in cOlnparison with that of acquiring the 
ense 
of belonging to great and honourable seats of learnin ð , 
and of breathing in their youth the air of the best 
culture of their nation. This sense would be an educa- 
tional influence for them of the highest valüe. It would 
really augment their self-respect and n10ral force; it 
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would truly fuse thenl with the c1ass above, and tend to 
bring about for then1 the equality which they are entitled 
to desire. 
So it is not State-action in itself which the Iniddle 
and lower classes of a nation ought to deprecatc; it is 
State-action exercised by a hostilc cl.1SS, and for their 
oppression. Fronl a State-action rcasonably, equitably, 
and national1y exerciscd, they nlay derivc great benefit; 
greater, by thc vcry nature and ncccssity of things, than 
can bc derived fronl this source l)y thc class abo\'c 
thenl. For the nliddle or lowcr c1asscs to obstruct 
such a State-action, to repel its bencfits, is to play th
 
g:Ul1C of their enen1Ïes, and to prolcmg for thcn1selvcs a 
condition of real inferiority. 
This, I know, is rather dangerous ground to t(ead 
upon. The great n1iddb c1asses of this country are 
conSCIOUS of no weakncss, no inferiority; they do not 
,,:ant anyone to provide anything for thenl. Such as 
they arc, they believe that the freedon1 and prosperity 
of England are their work, and that the future belongs 
to then1. Koone esteen1S thenl nlore than I do; but 
those who esteeIU thenl n10st, and who Inost believe in 
their capabilities, can rcnder thenl no bettcr service 
than by pointing out in what they underrate their defi- 
dencies, and how their defici(
ncies, if unremedied, n1ay 
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ImpaIr their future. 1'hey want culture and dignity; 
they w
nt idcJ.s. Aristocracy has culture and dignity; 
denlocracy has readiness for new ideas, and ardour for 
what ideas it possesses. Of these, our n1iddle class has 
the last only: ardonI' for the ideas it already possesses. 
It Lclieves ardently in liberty, it Lelieves ardently in 
industry; and, Ly its zealous L-:lief in these two ideas, 
it has acconlplished great things. \Yhat it ha
 accom- 
plished Ly its belief in industry is patent to all the 
world. The liLertics of Englånd are less its exclusive 
work than it supposes; for these, aristocracy has 
achieved nearly as 111uch. S.ill, of one inestimable 
part of liberty, liberty of thought, the middle class has 
been (without precisely intending it) the principal 
chaIn pion. The intellectual action of the Church of 
England upon the nation has Leen insignificant; its 
social action has been great. The social action of Pro.. 
testant Dissent, that genuine prociuct of the English 
Dliddle class, has not been ci\-ilising; its positive intel.. 
Jectual action has been insignificant; its negative intel- 
lectual action,-in so far as Ly strenuously n:aintaining 
for itself, against persecution, liberty of conscience and 
the right of free opinion, it at the same tinlC maintained 
and established this right as a 111ll\"ersal principlc,-has 
1een invaluable. But the actual resuìts of this negative 
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intellectual serVIce rendered by Protestant Dissent,-by 
the Iniddle class,-to the whole C0111n1unity, great as 
they undoubtedly are, nlllst not be taken for son1ething 
which thcy are not. I t is a very ;reat thing to be able to 
think as you like; but, after all, an nnportant question 
rClnains : 'ii,hat you think. It is a fine thing to secure a 
free stage and no favour; out, after all, the part which 
you play on that stage will ha\'e to be criticised. Now, all 
the liberty and industry in the world will not ensure these 
two things: a high reason and a fine culturc. 'fhey Inay 
favour thel11, but they will not of thelnsclvcs produce 
theIU j they n1:lY exist without then1. But it is by the 
app
arance of these two things, in SOInc shape or other, 
in the life of a nation, that it becon1cs something luore 
than an indcpendent, an energetic, a successful nation,- 
that it becon1es a great nation. 
In nlodern epochs the part of a high reason, of 
ideas, acquires constantly increasing in1portance in the 
conduct of the world's affairs. ... \ fine culture i
 the 
c0111plen1ent of a high reason, an(1 it is in the con- 
junction of both with clwracter, with energy, that the 
ideal for 111Cn and nations is to be placed. It is C01111110n 
to hear renlarks on the frequcnt divorce bctween culture 
and character, and to infer fron1 this that culture is 
a mere varnish, and that character only deserves any 
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serious attention. No error can be 1110rc fatal. Culture 
without charactcr is, no doubt, sOlnething frivoious, vain, 
and weak; but character without culturc is, on the other 
l1and, sOluething raw, blind, and dangerous. The lnosl 
interesting, the 1110St truly glorious peoples, arc those in 
which the alliance of the two has been effccted n10st 
successfully, and its result spread 1110st widely. This 
is why the spectacle of ancient Athens has such rro- 
found interest for a rational Inan; that it is the spec- 
tacle of the culture of a þeople. It is not an aristo- 
cracy, leavening with its own high spirit the Inu1titude 
which it wields, but leaving it the unfornled 111ultitude 
still; it is not a den10cracy, acute and energetic, but 
tasteless, narrow-minded, and ignoble.; it is the lniddle 
and lower classes in the highest development of their 
hU111anity that these classes haye yet reached. It was 
the mallY who relished those arts, who were not satisfied 
with less than those DlODunlents. In the conversations re- 
corded by Plato, or even by the lnatter-of-fact Xenophon, 
which for the free yet refined discussion of ideas have set 
the tone for the whole cultivated world: shopkeepers and 
tradeS111en of Athens 111ingle as speakers. Vor anyone 
but a pedant, this is why a handful of 
\thenians of two 
thousar.d years ago are nlore interesting than the 
millions of most nations our cuntentporaríes. Surely, if 
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they knew this, those friends of progress, who have 
confidcntly pronounced the rctnains of the ancient world 
to be so nutch htnlber, and a classical education an 
aristocratic iU1pertinence, 111ight be inclined to reconsider 
their sentcnce. 
The course taken in the next fifty years by the 
middle classes of this nation will probably give a decisive 
turn to its history. If they will not seek the alliance 
of the State for their own elevation, if they go on exag- 
gerating their spirit of individualisln, if they persist in 
their jealo'Jsy of all go\'crnn1ental action, if they cannot 
learn that the antipathies and the Shibboleths of a past 
age are now an anachronisn1 for thenl,-that will not 
pre,'ent then}, probably, fronl getting the rule of their 
country for a season, but they win certainly AlIzerkallise 
it. They will rule it by their energy, but they win de- 
teriorate it by their low ideals and want of culture. In 
the decline of the aristocratical element, which in son1e 
sort supplied an ideal to ennoble the spirit of the nation 
and to keep it together, there will be no other elen1ent 
present to perform this sen ice. I t is of itself a serious 
calan1Ïty for a nation that its tone cf feeling and granrleui 
of spirit should be lowered or dulled. TIut the calamity 
appears far n10re serious still, when we consider that the 
middle classes, relnaining as they are now, with their 
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narrow, harsh, unintelligent, and unattractive spirit and 
culture, will ahnost certainly fail to n10uld or assiInibte 
the n1asses below theIn, whose synlpathics are at the 
present n10lnent 
ctual1y wicier and more liberal than 
theirs. They arrive, these masses, eager to entcr into 
possession of the worlò, to gain a more vivid sense of 
their own life and activity. In this their irrepressible de- 
velopn1ent, their natural educators and initiators are those 
imn1ediately above theIn, the n1iddle classes. If these 
classes cannot win their 
yn1pathy or give then} thcir 
direction, society is in danger of falling into anarchy. 
Therefore, with al1 the force I can, I wish to urge 
upon the Iniddle classes of this country, both that they 
n1ight be very greatly profited by the action of the 
State, and also that they are continuing their OppOSI- 
tion tc. stIch action out of an unfounded fear. But at 
the saIne tiIHe I say that the n1iddle classes have the 
right, in admitting the action of government, to make 
the condition that this goven1n1cnt shall be one of their 
own adoption, one that they can trust. To ensure this 
is now in their own power. If they do not as yet ensure 
this, they ought to do so, they ha\'e the n1eans of doing so. 
Two centuries ago they had not; now they have. Having 
this security, let then1 now show then1selves jealous to keep 
the action of the State eauitable and rational, rather than 
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to exclude the action of the State altogether. If the 
St:lte acts 3.JJ1iss, let thcn1 check it; but let thcln no 
longer t3 ke it for granted that the State cannot possibly 
act usefully. 
The Stllte,-bllt "what is the Stelte? cry 111any. 
Speculations on the idea of a State abound, but these 
do not satisfy theln; of that which is to have practical 
effect and power they require a plain account. The full 
force of the term, the Stll!c:, as the full force of any other 
in1portant tenn, no one will Blaster without going a little 
deeply, without resolutely entering the world of ideas; 
but it is possible to give in very plain language an 
account of it suftìcient for all practical purposes. The 
State is properly just what Burke called it : the uatioll ill 
its collectit'e alld corþorate chllradl'r. The State is the 
representative acting-power of the nation; the action of 
the State is the representative action of the nation. 
N o111inally emanating [ron1 the Crown, as the ideal unity 
in which the nation concentrates itself, this action, by the 
constitution of our country, really en1anates fro111 the 
!\linisters of the Crown. it is con1ffion to hear the 
depreciators of State- action run through a string of 
Ministers' nanles, and then say: 'Here is rea11y your 
State; would you accept the action of these 1l1en as your 
own representative action? in what respect is their 
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judgment on national affairs likely to bc any better than 
that of the rest of the world?' In the first place I 
a
swer: Even supposing then1 to be originally no 
bettcr or wiser t1un the rest of the world, thcy have two 
great advantages fronl their position: acccss to ahnost 
boundless 111eanS of infornlation, and the enlargen1ent of 
Inind which the habit of dealing with great affàirs tends 
to produce. T'heir position itse1f, thereforc, if they are 
nlen of only average honesty and capacity, tends to give 
thel11 a fitness for acting on behalf of the nation superior 
to that of other 11len of cqual honesty and capacity who 
are not in the sanle position. This fitness l11ay be yet 
further increased by treating then1 as persons on whom, 
indeed, a very grave responsibility has fàUcn, and fronl 
whonl very Blueh will be expected j-nothing less than the 
representing, each of thenl in his own departn1ent, under 
the control of Parliamt11t, and 3.ided by the suggestions 
of public opinion, the collective energy and intelligence 
of his nation. By treating thenl as l1lcn on whonl all this 
devolves to do, to thcir honour if they do it weB, to their 
shame if thcy do it ill, one probably augments their faculty 
of well-doing; as it is excellently said: 'To treat rnen as 
if they were bettcr than they are, is the surest waf to lJlal:t 
theln better than they arc.; nut to treat then1 as if they 
had been shuffled in to their places Ly a lucky accident, 
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were n10.;;t likely soon to be shut1lcd out of then1 agaIIl, 
and n1eanwhile ought to 111agnify thelnselves and their 
on-ice as little as possible; to treat then1 as if they and 
their functions could without Inuch inconvenience be 
quite dispensed with, and they ought perpetually to be 
admiring their own inconcei ,'able good fortune in being 
penuitteù to discharge theln ;-this is the way to paralyse 
all high effort in the executive govenllnent, to extinguish 
all lofty sense of responsibility j to make its nlenlbers 
either l1Ierely solicitous for the gross advantagcs, the 
eIl10lunlent and self-iluportancc, which they derive fronl 
their offices, or else tinlid, apologetic, and self-nIistrustful 
in filling theln ; in either case, fornlal and inefficient. 
But in the second place I answer: If the executive 
governnlent is really in the h3.nds of nlen no WIser 
than the bulk of Inankind, of 111ell whose action - an in- 
telligent nlan would be unwilling to accept as repre- 

entative of his own action, whose f..1.ult is that? It is 
the fault of the nation itself, which, not being in the 
hands of a despot or an oligarchy, being free to con- 
trol the choice of those who are to StiIU up and con- 
centrate its action, controls it in such a nlanner t
1:J.l 
it allows to be chosen agcn
s so little in its confidence, 
or so nlediocrc, or so incolllpetent, that it thinks the best 
thing to be done with then1 is to reduce their action as 
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near as possible to a nullity. Hesitating, blundering, 
unintelligent, inefficacious, the action of the State may 
be ; but, such as it i5, it is the collective action of the 
nation itself, and the nation is responsible for it. It is 
our own action which we suffer to be thus unsatisfactory. 
Nothing can free us fro 111 this responsibility. The 
conduct of our aff;lÍrs is in our own power. To carry 
on into its executive proceedings the indecision, conflict, 
and disconlancc of its parli
ul1entary debates, may be 
a natural defect of a free nation) but it is certainly a. 
defect; it is a dangerous error to call it, as sonle do, a 
perfection. The want of concert, reason, and organisa. 
tion in the Statc, is the want of concert, reason, and or. 
ganisation in the collective nation. 
InaS111Uch, therefore, "s collecti,"e action is nlore effi. 
cacious than isolateù individual efforts, a nation having 
great and COlllplicated matters to deal with 11lust greatIy 
gain by enlploying the action of the State. Only, the 
State-power which it enlploys should be a power which 
really represents its best self, and whose action its in- 
telligence and justice can heartily avo\\" and adopt; not 
a power which reflects its iníerior self, and of whose 
action, as of its own second-rate action, it has perpe.. 
tually to be ashanled. 1'0 offer a worthy initiative, and 
to set a standard of rational anù equitable action,-this 
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is what the nation s
lo11ld expect of the State; and the 
more the State fulfils this expectation, the nlore will it 
be accepted in practice for what in idea it nlust always 
be. People will not then ask the State, what title it has 
to C01l11nenrl or reward genius and nlerit, since COIll- 
mendation and reward inlply an attitude of superiority, 
for it will then be felt that the State truly acts for the 
English nation; and the genius of the English nation is 
greater than the genius of any individual, greater even 
than Shakspeare's genius, for it includes the genius of 
Newton also. 
I will not deny that to give a luore prominent part 
to the State would be a considerable change in this 
country; that nlaxinls once very sound, and habits once 
very salutary, nlay be appealed to against it. The sole 
question is, whether those nlaxims and habits are sound 
and salutary at this 11lonlcnt. A yet graxer and lnore 
difficult change,-to reduce the all-effacing pron1Ïnence of 
the State, to give a luore pronlinent part to the indi\'iò'lal, 
-is ilnperiously presenting itself to other countries. Both 
are the suggestions of one irresistible force, which is 
gradually ll1aking its way everywhere, renloving old con- 
ditions and Ï1l1posing new, altering long-fixed habits, 
undermining venerable institutions, even nlodifying na- 
tional character: the Ilwdcrll sþirit. 
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Undoubtedly we arc drawing on towards great 
changes; and for every nation the thing 1110st needful 
is to discern clearly its own condition, in order to kr:o'\ 
in wh:tt particular way it Inay best meet them. Openness 
and flexibility of nlind arc at sllch a tinle the first of 
virtues. Br J'e þC/fed, said the :Foundcr of Christianity; 
I COllJ/t 1/ot 1IIJ'sdJ to ha'i'c apprehended, said its greatest 
A postle. Perfection will never be reached; but to re- 
cognise a period of transformation when it COlnes, and 
to adapt themseh'es honestly and r..ltionally to its laws, 
is perhaps the nearest approach to perfection of which 
111en and nations are capable. K 0 habits or attac111uents 
should prevent their trying to do this; nor indeed, in 
the long rUll, can they. HUlnan thought, which Ir.ade 
all institutions, inevitably saps them, resting only in that 
which is absolute and eternal. 
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1'UERE is a l11axinl which we all know, which occurs In 
our copy-books, which OCCUr3 in that SOlel11l1 and beauti- 
ful fortnulary against which the N onconforInist genius is 
just now so angrily chafing,-the Burial Service. The 
l11aÀUll IS this: 'Evil conllnunications corrupt good 
l11anners.' I t is taken fronl a chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians; but originally it is a line of poetry, 
of Greek poetry. Quid Athellis et Hierosolymis? asks a 
Father; what have 
\thens and J erUSalelTI to do with 
one another? 'VeIl, at any rate, the J erusalenlite Paul, 
exhorting his converts, enforces what he is saying by a 
verse of Athenian comedy,-a verse, probably, fronl the 
great nlaster of th
t cOlnedy, a l11an unsurpassed for fine 
and just observation of IUllllan life, i\Ienander. cþ(JdpoVULJ' 
IjB" XpÍ/uB' VJ1LXÍlU I.:ctl-:ai-' Evil conlmullications corrupt 
good nlanners.' 
In that collection of single, sententious lines, printed 
at the end of l\Ienander's fragll1cnts; where we now finù 
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the nlaxÎln quoted by St. Paul, there is another striking 
maxim, not alien certainly to the language of the Christian 
religion, but which has not passed into our copy-books: 
'Choose equality and flee greed.' 1'he sarì.1C profound 
observer, who laid down the ll1axil11 so universally ac- 
cepted by us that it has beconle conl1110nplace, the 
maxilll that evil C0l11111Ullications corrupt good nlanners, 
]aid down also, as a no less sure result of the accurate 
study of human life, this other nlaxin1 as well: 'Choose 
equality and flee greed '-"I(jÚT1J
{( 
. n;poü ,,-at 7rÀwJ'f!iuv 
(þvì'
' 
Pleonexia, or greed, the wi
hing and trying for the 
bigger share, we know under the nanle of covetousness. 
\Ve understand by covetousness something different frolll 
what pleollt'xia really nleans: we understand by it the 
longing for other people's goods: and covetousness, so 
understood, it is a conllnonplace of Inorals and of re- 
ligion with us that we should shun. As to the duty of 
pursuing equality, there is no such consent amongst us. 
Indeed, the consent is the other way: the consent is 
against equality. Equality before the law we all take as 
a rnatter of course; that is not the equality which we 
111ean when we talk of equality. ,rhcn we talk of 
equality, we understand social equality; and for equality 
in this Frenchified sense of the ternl allllost everybody 
E 
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in England has a hard word. About four years ago 
Lord Beaconsfield held it up to reprobation in a speech 
to the students at Glasgow ;-a speech so interesting, 
that being asked soon afterwards to hold a discourse at 
Glasgow, I said that if one spoke there at all at that tilne 
it would be ilnpossible to speak on any other subject 
but equality. However, it is a great way to Glasgow, 
Rnd I never yet have been able to go and speak there. 
But the testinlonies against equality have been 
steadily accun1ulating from the date of Lord Bt:acons- 
ñeld's Glasgow speech down to the present hour. Sir 
Erskine l\lay winds up his new and ilnportant HiJtory 
of Democracy by saying: 'France has ainled at social 
equality. The fearful troubles through which she has 
passed have checked her prosperity, demoralised her 
society, and arrested the intellectual growth of her 
people.' 1\1r. Froude, again, who is Inore his own Inaster 
than I aUl, has been able to go to Edinburgh and to speak 
there upon equality. 
Ir. Froude told his hearers that 
equality splits a nation into' a multitude of disconnected 
units,' that' the masses require leaders whol11 they can 
trust,' and that' the natural leaders in a healthy country 
are the gentry.' And only just before the History of 
Dtll10cr(lCY can1e out, we had that exciting passage of 
anus between 1\lr. Lowe and 1fr. Gladstone, where 
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equality, poor thing, received blows frOln thClll both. 

lr. Lowe declared that' no concession should be Il1ade 
to the cry for equality, unless it appcars that the State is 
mcnaced with Blore danger by its refusal than by its 
adnlission. No such case cÀists now or ever has existed 
in this country.' And )Ir. Gladstone replied that equality 
was so utterly unatlracti\'c to thc people of this country
 
inequality was so dear to their hearts, that to talk of 
concessions being made to the cry for equality was 
absurd. 'There is no broad political idea,' says 1\Ir. 
Gladstone quite truly, 'which has entered less into the 
fonnation of the political systen1 of this country than the 
love of equality.' And he adds: 'It is not the love of 
equality which has carricd into every corner of the 
country the distinct undeniable popular preference, 
wherever other things are equal, for a Inan who is a lord 
over a Inan who is not. The lo\'e of freedoln itself is 
hardly stronger in England than the love of aristocracy.' 
1\1r. Gladstone goes on to quote a saying of Sir 'Yilliam 
I\[olesworth, that with our people the love of aristocracy 
, is a religion.' And he concludes in his copious and 
eloquent way: 'Call this love of incquality by what 
n:lnlC you pIease,-the cOl1lplenlent of the love of free- 
dom, or its negati\c pole, or the shadow which the love 
ûf freedon1 casts, or the reverberation of its voice in thc 
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halls of the constitution,-it is an active, living, and life- 
giving power, which forms an inseparahle essential 
elelnent in our political habits of Blind, and asserts itself 
at every step in the processes of our systenl.' 
And yet, on the other side, we have a consunlnlate 
critic of life like l\Ienander, delivering, as if there were 
no doubt at all about the Inatter, the l1laxinl: 'Choose 
equality! ' An Englislul1all with any curiosity nlust 
surely be inclined to ask hÌ1nself how such a nlaxinl can 
ever have got established, and taken rank along with 
'Evil comnlunications corrupt good nlanners.' 1\Iore- 
over, we see that anlong the French, who have suffered 
so grievously, as we hear, fronl choosing equality, the 
nlost gifted spirits continue to believe passionately in it 
nevertheless. 'The hlll11an ideal, as well as the social 
ideal, is,' says George Sand, 'to achieve equality.' She 
calls equality' the goal of luan and the law of the future.' 
She asserts that France is the most ci vilised of nations, and 
that its pre-eminence in ci\ ilisation it owes to equality. 
But l\Ienander lived a long while ago, and George 
Sand was an enthusiast. Perhaps their differing from us 
about equality need not trouble us nluch. France, too, 
counts for but one nation, as England counts for one 
also. Equality lnay be a religion with the people of 
France, as inequality, we are told, is a religion with the 
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people of England. But what do other nations seen1 to 
think alJout the lnatter ? 
K ow, 111Y discourse to-night is nlost certainly not lneant 
to be a disquisition on law, and on the rules of bequest4 
But it is evident that in the societies of Europe, with a con. 
stitution of property snch as that which the feudal 11iddle 
.Age left then1 with,-a constitution of property full of 
inequality,-thc state of the law of bequest shows us how 
far each society wishes the inequality to continue. The 
fan1Ïlies in possession of great estates will not break then1 
up if they can help it. Such owners will do all they can, 
by entail and settlenlent, to prevent their successors 
from breaking thenl up. They will preserve inequality. 
Freedon1 of beqnest, then, the power of lnaking entails 
and settlements, is sure, in an old European country like 
ours, to nlaintain inequality. And with us, who have 
the religion of inequality, the power of entailing and 
s
ttling, and of willing property as one likes. exists, as is 
well known, in singular fl1lness,-greater fulness than in 
any country of the Continent. The proposal of a 
measure such as the Real Estates Intestacy Bill is, in a 
country like onrs, perfectly puerile. A European country 
like ours: wIshing not to preserve inequality but to abate 
it, can only do so by interfering wIth the freedo111 of 
bequest. This is what Turgot, the wisest of French 
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statesn1en, pronounced before the Revolution to be 
necessary, and what was done in France at the great 
Revolution. The Cede .f\laþoleoll, the actual law of 
France, forbids entails altogether, and leaves a luan free 
to dispose of but one-fourth of his property, of whatever 
kind, if he have thl ee children or 1nore, of one-third if 
he have two children, of one-half if he have but onc 
child. Only in the r
re case, therefore, of a luau's 
having but one child, can that child take the whole of 
his father's property. If there are two children, two- 
thirds of the property Blust be equally divided between 
then1; if there are n10re than two, three-fourths. In this 
way has France, desiring equality, sought to bring 
equality about. 
N ow the interesting point for us is, I say, to know 
how far other European conununities, left in the Saine 
situation with us and with France, having inl111ense in- 
equalities of class and property created for thenl by the 
1\liddle Age, have dealt with these inequalities by 1ueans 
of the law of bequest. Do they leave bequest free, as we 
do? then, like us, they arc for inequality. Do they inter- 
fere with the freedon1 of bequest, as France does? then, 
like France, they are for equality. .And we shall be nlost 
interested, surely, by what the 1110st civilised European 
COll1111ul1ities do in this nlatter,- -conl111unities such as 
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those of Gcnnany, Italy, Belgium, IIolland, Switzerland. 
And among those con1n1unities we are 1110St concerned, 
I think, with such RS, in the conditions of freedon1 and 
of self-govcrmnent which they delnand for their life, are 
most like ourselvcs. Germany, for instance, we shall 
less regard, becanse the conòitions which the Gern1ans 
seem to accept for their lif
 are so unlike what we 
den1and for ours; there is so u1uch personal go\'crnn1ent 
there, so 111uch jllllkerisll1, n1ÏlitarisI11, officialism; the 
community is so lnuch more trained to subn1ission than 
we could bear, so 111uch 1110re used to be, as the popular 
phrase is, sat upon. Countries where the conul1unÎty 
has more a will of its own, or can more show it, are the 
1110St in1portant for our present purpose,- such countries 
as Belgiun1, Holland, Italy, Switzerland. 'V ell , BelgiuI11 
adopts purely and silnply, as to bequest and inheritance, 
the provisions of the Code l\Taþo/éoll. Holland adopts 
t
lenl purely and siu1ply. Italy has adopted them sub- 
stantially. Switzerland is a republic, where the general 
feeling against inequality is strong, and where it lnight 
seen1 less nccessary, therefore, to guard against inequality 
by interfering with the power of bequest. Each Swiss 
canton has its own law of bequ
st. In Geneva, Yaud, and 
Zurich,-perhaps the three most di
tingllished cantons,- 
the law is identical with tll:n of France. In Berne, one- 
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third IS the fixed proportion which a man is free to 
dispose of by will; the rest of his property 111USt go 
an10ng his children equalJy. In all the other cantons 
there arc regulations of a like kind. Gennany, I was 
saying, will intcrest us less than these freer countries. 
In Gennany,-though there is not the English freedorn 
of bequest, but thc rule of the ROlnan law prevails, the 
rule obliging the parent to assign a certain portion to 
each child,-in Gcnnany entails and settlen1ents In 
tn'our of an eldest son are generally pern1itted. But 
there is a ren1arkable exccption. The Rhine countries, 
which in the early part of this century were under French 
rule, and which then received the Code .l\'åþù/éon, these 
countries refused to part with it when they were restored 
to Gennany ; and to thIs day Rhenish Prussia, Rhenish 
Hesse, and Baden, ha,.c the French law of bequest, 
forbidding entails, and dividing property in the way we 
ha,.e secn. 
The United States of Alnerica have the English 
libcrty of bequest. But the United States are, like 
Switzerland, a republic, with the republican sentilnent 
for equality. 'l'heir:; is, bcsides, a ncw society; it did 
not inherit the systen1 of classes and of property which 
feudalis111 established in Europe. The class by which 
the United States were settled was not a class with 
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fcudal habits and ideas. It is notorious that to acquire 
great lanrled estates 
nd to entdil thell1 upon an elùest 
son, is neither the practice nor the desire of any clas
J in 
..\mcrica. I remen1ber hearing it said to an An1erican in 
England: ':But, after all, you 11a ve the same freedon1 of 
bequest and inheritance as we have, and if a man to- 
luorrow chose in your country to entail a great landed 
estate rigorously, what could you do?' The Alnerican 
answcred: 'Set aside the will on thc ground of in. 
sanity.' 
You see we are in a 111anner taking the ,'otes for and 
against equality. 'Ve ought not to leave out our own 
colonies. In general they are, of course, like the 
\ 
United States of l\Inerica, new societies. They have 
the English liberty of bequest. But they have no feudal 
past, and were 110t settled by a class with feudal habits 
and ideas. Nevertheless it happens that there have 
arisen, in ..\ ustralia, exceedingly large estates, and that 
the proprietors seek to keep them together. And what 
have we seen happen lately? ...\n Act has been passed 
wh:ch in effect inflicts a fine upon every proprietor who 
holds a landed estate of more than a certain value. The 
nleasure has been severely blan1ed in England; to 1\lr. 
Lowe such a 'concession to the cry for equality' ap- 
pears, as we might expect, pregnant with warnings. .At 
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present I neither praise it 1101' bla111e it; I simply count 
it as one of the votes for equality. And is it not a 
singular thing, I ask yon, that while we have the rdigion 
of inequality, and can hardly bear to hear equality 
spoken of, there should be, aInong the nations of Europe 
which have politically n10st in C01111110n with us, and in 
the United States of An1erica, and in our own colonies, 
this diseased appetite, as we lnust think it, for equality? 
})erhaps Lord Beaconsfield nlay not have turned your 
n1inds to this subject as he turned n1ine, and what 

Ienander or George Sand happen to have said lnay not 
interest you 1l1uch; yet surely, when you think of it, 
when you see what a practical revolt against inequality 
there is aInongst so nlany people not so very unlike to 
ourselves, you n1ust feel SCHue curiosity to sift the lnatter 
a little further, and may be not ill-disposed to follow ll1C 
while I try to do so. 
I have received a letter fro111 Clerkenwell, in which 
the writer reproaches 111e for lecturing about equality at 
this which he calls' the n10<;t aristocratic and exclusive 
place out.' I an1 here because your secretary invited 
Ine. But I al11 glad to treat the subject of equality 
before such an audience as this. SOlne of you 111ay 
remelnber that I have roughly divided our English 
society into Barbarians, Philistines, Populace, each of 
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them with thcir preposscssions, and loving to hear what 
gratifies theIne Rut I remarked at the same tin1e, that 
scattered throughout all these three classes ,,'ere a certain 
nUl11ber of generous and humane souls, lovers of ulan's 
perfection, detached fro111 the prepossessions of the class 
to which they Inight naturally belong, and desirous that 
he who speaks to thenl should, as Plato says, not try to 
please his fellow-servants, but his true and legitinlate 
11la5ters, the heavenly Gods. I feel sure that an10ng the 
11lcn1bers and frequenters of an institution like this, such 
hunlane souls are apt to congregate in l1un1bers. Even 
frOlll the reproach which nlY Clerkenwcll friend brings 
against you of being too aristocratic, I derive S0111e 
comfOl 1. Only I give to the tenn arÙtùcratÍt: a rather 
wide extension. An accon1plished Alnerican, nluch 
known and l1UlCh esteenled in this country
 the late 1\[r. 
Charles SUl11ner, says that what p
aticularly struck hilI), 
in England was the large class of gentlemen as distinct 
frOln the nobility, and the abundance anlongst then1 of 
serious knowledge, high acc0111pJishmcnt, and refined 
taste,-taste fastidious perhaps, says 
[r. Sunlner, to 
excess, but erring on virtue's side. .And he goes on: 'I 
do not know that there is nUlch difference between the 
manners and social observances of the highest classes 
of England and those of the corresponding classes of 
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:Francc and Gennany; but in the rank inunediately 
below the highest,-as 
l1nong the professions, or nlilitary 
men, or literary l1len,-there you will find that the 
Englislul1en have the ad\.al1tage. They are better edu- 
cated and better bred, ITIore careful in their personal 
habits and in social conventions, nlore refined/ !vIr. 
Sunlner's renlark is just and important; this large c1ass 
of gentlenlen in the professions, the services, literature, 
po1itics,-and a good contingent is now added from 
business also,-this large c1ass, not of the nobility, but 
with the acconlplishnlents and taste of an upper class, is 
sornething peculiar to England. Of this class I may 
probably aSSllme that Illy present audience is in large 
nleasure conlposed. It is aristocratic in this sense, that 
it has the tastes of a cultivated class, a certain high 
standard of civilisation. 'Vell, it IS in its cffects upon 
ch'lïisa/ioll that equality interests nle. 
\nd I speak to an 
audience with a high standard of civilisation. If I say 
that certain things in certain classes do not conle up to a 
high standard of civilisation, I need not prove how and 
why they do not; you will ieel instinctively whether they 
do or no. If they do not, I need not prove that this is a 
bad thing, that a high standard of civilisation is desirable; 
)"ou will instinctively feel that it is. Instead of calling this 
, the 1110st aristocratic and exc1usive place out,' I conceive 
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of it as a cÏ1,iliscd place; and in speaking about civilisa- 
tion half one's labour is saved when one speaks about it 
an10ng those who are civilised. 
rolitics are forbidden here; but equality IS not a 
question of English politics. The abstract right to 
equality may, indeed, be a question of speculative 
politics. French equality appeals to this abstract natural 
right as its support. 1 t goes back to a state of nature 
where all were equal, and supposes that 'the poor 
consented,' as Rousseau says, ' to the existence of rich 
people,' resen'ing always a natural right to return to the 
state of nature. It supposes that a child has a natural 
right to his equal share in his father's goods. Tte 
principle of abstract right, says J\Ir. Lowe, has never 
been adn1ittcrl in England, and is t.llse. I so entirely 
agree with him, that I run no risk of offending by 
discussing equality upon the basis of this principle. So 
far as I can sound hun1an consciousness, I cannot, as I 
have often said, perceive that man is really conscious of 
any abstract natural rights at ail. The natural right to 
have work found for one to do, the natural right to have 
food found for one to cat, rights son1etin1es so confidently 
and so indignantly asserted, seem to n1e quite baseless. 
It cannot be too often repeated: peasants and workmen 
have no natural rights, not one. Only we ought instant1y 
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to add, that kings and nobles have none either. If it is 
the sound English doctrine that all rights are created by 
law and are based on expediency, and are alterable as 
the public advantage lllay require, certainly that orthodox 
doctrine IS nune. Property is created and n1aintained 
by law. It would disappear in that state of private war 
and scratnùle which legal society supersedes. Legal 
society creates, for the conllnon good, the right of pro- 
perty, and for the COlnlnon good that right is by legal 
society lin1Ïtable. l'hat property should exist, and that 
it should be held with a sense of security and with a 
power of disposal, may be taken, by us h
re at any rate, 
as a settled n1atter of expediency. '\'Ïth these conditions 
a good deal of inequality is inevitable. But that the 
power of disposal should be practically ulllimited, that 
the inequality shuuld be Cllorll/O/lS, or that the degree of 
inequality adn1itted at one tilue should be adn1itted 
alwa)'s, -this is by no Iueans so certain. The right of 
bequest ,\as in early times, as Sir Henry l\Iaine and 
?\1r
 1-fill have pointed out, selòon1 recognised. In later 
tin1es it has been lin1ited in 111any countries in the way 
that we have seen; even in England itself it is not 
forn1aIly quite unlin1ited. The question is one of ex.. 
pedien
y. It is aSSt1l11ed, I grant. with great unanin1ity 
;unongst us, that our signal inequality of cla
ses and 
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propelty IS expedient for our ci" ilisation and welîare. 
But this assumption, of which the distinguished person- 
ages who adopt it seelll so sure that they thirjk it needicss 
to produce grounds for it, is just what we have to 


e.\anllne. 


N ow, there is a sentence of Sir Erskine 
lay, wh01l1 
I have already quote<.l, which will bring us straight to the 
very point that I wish to raise. Sir Erskine 
Iay, after 
saying, as you have heard, that France has pursued social 
equality, and has COlne to fearful troubles, den10ralisation, 
and intellectual stoppage by doing so, continues thus: 

 Yet is she high, if not the first, in the scale of civilised 
nations.' '\'hy, here is a curious thing, surely! A 
nation pursues social equality, supposed to be an utterly 
(llse and baneful ideal; it arrives, as B1ight have been 
expected, at fearful 111isery and deterioration by doing 
so; and yet, at the saBle tÏ1ne, it is high, if not the first, 
in the scale of civilised nations. 'Yhat do we lnean by 
ciz'11isl't1 I Sir Erskine 
Iay does not seem. to have askeå 
himself the question, so we will try to answer it for 
ourselves. Civilisation is the hun1anisation of man in 
society. To be hun1anised is to COlllply with tl1C true 
law of our human nature: Sfll.rare 111iJdzIIIl, jillem'lUl 
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llert', .l.'
ll/lrtlll/qlle St'qui, says Lucan; 'to keep our 
U1easurc, and to hold (-\.st our cn(1, and to fo11ow Nature.' 
1'"0 bc hUlnanised is to nlake progress towards this, our 
true and full hUlnanity. And to be civilised is to make 
progress towards this in civil society; in that civil society 
'without which,' says Burke, 'nlan could not by any 
possibility arrive at the perfection of which his nature is 
capable, nor even nlake a remote and ['lint approach to 
it.' rro be the 1110st civilised of nations, thereforc, is to 
be the nation which con1es nearest to hU111an perfection, 
in the st

te which that perfection essentially denlands. 
And a nation which has been brought by the pursuit of 
social equality to 1110ral deterioration, inte11ectual stop- 
page, and fearful troubles, is perhaps the nation which 
has conlC nearest to human perfection in that state which 
such perfection essentially denlands! l\Iichelet hinlself, 
who would deny the demoralisation and the stoppage, 
and call the fearful trouùles a sublinle expiation for the 
sins of the whole world, could hardly say nlore for 
:France than this. Certainly Sir Erskine l\Iay never 
intended to say so Inuch. But into what a difficulty has 
he san1ehow run hinlself, and what a good action would 
it be to extricate hin1 fro111 it! Let us see whether the 
perlormance of that good action nlay not also be a way 
of clearing our minds as to the uses of equality. 
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\Vhcn we talk of 1113.n'S advance towards his full 
humanity: we think of an ad vance, not along one line 
only, but scyeral. Certain races anù nations, as we 


know, are on certain lines prc-cn1Ïnent and representa- 
tive. The Hebrew nation was pre-en1incnt on one great 
line. C'Vhat nation,' it was justly a:)ked by their lawgiver, 
'hath statutes and judgments so righteous as the b.w 
which I set before you this day? Keep therefore and 
do thenl; for this is your wisdolu and your under- 
standing in the sight of the nations which shall hear all 
these statutes and S3.y: Surely this great nation is a wise 
llnd understanding people!' The Hellenic race was 
pre-eminent on other liaes. Isocrates could say of 
Athens: 'Our city has left the rest of the world so far 
behind in philosophy and eloquence, that those educated 
by Athens have become the teachers of the rest of nlan- 
kind; and so well has she done her part, that the nan1C 
of Greeks seenlS no longer to stand for a race but to 
stand for intelligence itself, and they who share In our 
culture are called Greeks e"en before those who are 
mcreIy of our own blood.' The power of intellect and 
science, the power of beauty, the power of social life and 
manners,-these arc what Greece so felt, and fixed, and 
nlay stand for. They are great elel11ents in our hUlnani- 
sation. The power of conduct is another great elell1ent j 
1<' 
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and this was so felt and fixed by Israel that we C
l never 
with justice refuse to pern1it Israel: in spite of all his 
shortco111ings, to stand for it. 
So you see that in being hUlnanised we have to move 
along several lines, and that on certain lines certain 
nations find their strength and take a lead. \Ye may 
elucidate the thing yet further. Nations now existing 
n1ay be s:lill to feel or to have felt thc power of this or 
that elcl11cnt in our hU111anisation so signally that they 
are characterised by it. Noone who knows this country 
would deny that it IS characterised, in a ren1arkable 
degree, by a sense of the power of conduct. Our 
feeling for religion is one part of this; our industry is 
another. \\'hat foreigners so 1l1uch relnark in uS,-our 
public spirit, our love, alnitlst all our liberty, for pub1ic 
order and for stability,-are parts of it too. Then the 
power of beauty was so felt by the Italians that their 
art revived, as we know, the al1110st lost idea of beauty, 
and the serious and successful pursuit of it. Cardinal 
Antonelli, speaking to 'lie about the education of the 
COlnn10n people in Ron1e, said that they were illiterate 
indeed, but whoever n1ingled with then1 at any public 
show, and heard then1 pass judgment on the beauty or 
ugliness of what can1e before then1,-' è brut/o,' , è bello,'- 
would find that their judgment agreed adnlirably, in 
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genera}, with just what the n10st cll1th'atcd people 
would say. Even at the present time, then, the Italian
 
are pre-eu1inent in feeling the power of beauty. rrhe 
power of knowledge, in the same way, is eluinently an 
influence with the Gennans. This by no 111eans Ïlnplies, 
as is sOlnetin1cs supposed, a high and fine general culture. 
'Yhat it implies is a strong sense of the necessity of 
knowing scÙ'nli}iûlll)': as the expression is, the things 
which have to be known by us; of knowing thell1 
systcmaticaHy, by the regular and right process, and in 
the only real way. And this sense the Germans espe- 
cially hayc. Final1y, there is thè power of social life and 
manners. And e,-en the .\thenians then1selves, perhaps, 
have hardly felt this power so n1uch as the French. 
'T o1taire, in a fan1011s passage where he extols the age 
of I.ollis the Fourteenth and ranks it with the chief 
(.
pochs in the civilisatioi1 of our race, has to specify the 
gift bestowed on us by the age of Louis the Fourteenth, 
as the age of Pericles, for instance, bestowed on us its 
art and literature, and the Italian Renascence its revival 
of art and literature. And Voltaire shows all his acute- 
ness in fixing on the gift to nan1e. It is not the sort of 
gift which we expect to see n
uned. The great gift of 
the age of Louis the Fourteenth to the world, says V 01- 
taire, was this: l'esþll't de socif:té J the spirit of society, 
I,' 2 
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the social spirit. And another :French writer, looking 
for the good points in the old French nobility, remarks 
that this at any rate is to be said in their favour : they 
established a high and charn1ing ideal of social inter- 
course and lnanners, for a nation fonned to profit by 
such an ideal, and which has profited by it ever since. 
And in America, perhaps, we see the disadvantages 
of having social equality before there has been any 
such high stand
rd of social life and n1anners fonned. 
'Ve are not disposed in Engb,nd, n10st of us, to 
attach ::-.11 this ilnportance to social intercourse an<! 
lnanner5. 'Yet Burke says: 'There ought to be a 
systenl of n1anners i:1 evcry nation which a well-forn1ed 
111ind would be disposed to relish.' And the power of 
social life and n1anncrs is truly, as we ha\'e seen, one of 
the great clen1cnts in our hun1anisation. Unless we have 
cultivated it, we are incon1pletc. rrhe in1pulse for cul- 
tivating it is not, indcc(l, a 1l10ral in1pulsc. It is by no 
n1cans identical with the In oral impulse to help our 
neighbour and to do hin1 good. Yet in 111any ways it 
works to a like end. It brings 111en together, n1al.es 
then1 feel the need of one another, he considerate of one 
ar!other, understand one another. But, above all things, 
it is a pr01110ter of equality. It is by the hU1113.nity of 
their n1anners that men are IJ1adc equal. ' A man thinks 
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to show himself 111Y equal,' says Gaethe, 'by beinggrob,- 
that is to say, CO
lr
e and rude; he does not show 
himself my equal, he shows hiluself grob.' But a conl- 
n1unity having hUlnane Inanners is a conl111unity of 
equals, and in such a community great social inequalities 
have really 110 l11eaning, while they arc at the SaIue time 
a l11cnace and an enIbanassn1ent to perfect ease of social 
intercourse. A con1ffiunity with the spirit of society is 
eminently, therefore, a conlllHlnity with the spirit of 
equality. A nation with a genius for soc
ety, like the 
French or the Athenians, is irresistibly drawn towards 
equality. FrOll1 the first nI01nent when the French 
people, with its congenital sense for the power of s)cial 
intercourse and l1Ianners, came into existence. it was on 
the road to equality. ""hen it had once got a high 
standard of social nIanners abundantly established, and 
at the san1e tin1e the natural, material necessity for the 
feudal inequality of classes and property pressed upon it 
no longer, the French people introduced equality and 
D1ade the French Rc\'olution. It was not the spirit of 
philanthropy which 11lainly Í111pelled the French to that 
Rcvolution, neither was it the spirit of envy, neither was it 
the love of abstract ideas, though all these did sonlethil1g 
towards it; but what did 1110st was the spirit of societj. 
The well being of tht' nuny con1CS out n10re and 
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1110re distinctly, in proportion as tinle goes on, as . tl1e 
object we 11ll1st pursue. An individual or 
. class, con- 
centrating their efforts upon their 0'\"11 well. being exclu- 
sively, do but beget troubles both for others and for 
the111selves also. No individual life can be truly pros- 
perous, passed, as Obernlann says, in the nlidst of 111en 
who suffer; þllssél: flit 1/1i/iäl ,ks gblératiolls qui sOllffrtlll. 
'To the noble soul, it cannot be happy; to the ignoble, it 
cannot be secure. Socialistic and conul111nistic schemes 
have generally, however, a fatal defect j they are coulðnt 
with too low and l11aterial a standard of well-being. 
rrhat instinct of perfection, which is the 111aster-power in 
hunlanity, always rebc1s at this, and frustrates the work. 

Iany are to be 111ade partakers of well-being, true; but 
the ideal of \\"cll- being is not to be, on that account, 
lowered and coarsened. 
r. de Laveleye, the political 
cconolnist, who is a Belgian and a })rotestant, and 
whose testill10ny thereforc wc 111ay the nlore readily take 
aùout France, says that France, being the country of 
Europe where the soil is 1110re divided than anywhere 
except in Switzerland anù Norway, is at the Sal11C till1e 
the country where ll1aterial well-being is 1110st widely 
spread, where wealth has of late years increased l11oSt, 
and where pOl)ulatiol1 is least outrunning the lilnits 
which, for the c0111fort and progress of the working 
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classes theillsclves, seenl necessary. This Inay go for a 
good deal. It supplies an answer to what Sir Erskine 
1Iay says about the bad effects of equality upon French 
prosperity. But I will quote to you from 1\lr. Hamerton 
what goes, I think, for yet 1110re. 1\lr. Hamerton is an 
excellent observer and reporter, and has lived for Inany 
years In France. He says of the French peasantry that 
they are exceedingly ignorant. So they are. But he 
adds : 'They are at the SaIne tilne full of intelligence; 
their Inanners are excellent, they have delicate percep- 
tions, they have tact, they have a certain rtflnelnent 
which a brutalised peasantry could not possibly have. 
I f you talk to one of then1 at his own hOllle, or in his field, 
he will enter into conversation with you quite easily, and 
sustain his part in a perfectly beconling way, with a 
pleasant cOlnbination of dignity and quiet hUnl0tlr. The 
interval between him and a K.entish labourer is enOrnl0tls.' 
This is indeed worth your attention. Of course all 
mankind are, as 1\lr. Gladstone says, of our own flesh and 
blood. But you know how often it happens in England 
that a cultivated person, a person of the sort that i\Ir. 
Charles Smnner describes, talking to one of the lower 
class, or even of the Iniddle class, feels, and cannot but 
feel, that there is sOlllehow a wall of partition between 
hinlself and the other, that they seen1 to belong to two 
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different worlds. Thoughts, feelings, perceptions, sus- 
ceptibilities, language, luanners,-everything is different. 
'Yhereas, with a French peasant, the n10st cultivated man 
ll1ay find hilnself in s)ïnpathy, l11ay feel that he is talking 
to an equal. 1'his is an experience which hag been nlade 
a thousand tin1es, and which nlay be nlade again any 
day. And it 111ay be carried beyond the range of lnere 
conversation, it 111ay be extended to things like pleasures, 
recreations, eating and drinking, and so on. In general 
the pleasures, recreations; eating and drinking of English 
people, when once you get below that class which 11r. 
Charles Sumner cans the class of gentlen1en, are to one 
of that class unpalatable and inlpossible. In France 
there is not this inconlpatibility. 'Vhether he n1ix with 
high or low: the gentlenlan feels hin1self in a world not 
alien or repulsive, but a world where people luake the 
same sort of dell1ands upon life, in things of this sort, 
which he hinlself does. In all these respects France is 
the country where the people, as distinguished fronl a 
wealthy refined class, most lives what we call a IUlll1ane 
life, the life of civilised Inan. 
Of course, fastidious persons can and do pick holes in 
it. There is just now, in France, a 110blesse newly revived, 
full of pretension, full of airs and graces and disdains; but 
its sphere is narrow, and out of its own sphere no one cares 
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.,cry n1uch for it. 'fhere is a general equality in a humanc 
kind of life. This is the secret of the passionate attach- 
ment with which France inspires all Frenchn1en, in spite 
of her fearful troubles, her checked prosperity, her discon- 
nected units, and the rest of it. There is so lunch of 
the goodness and agreeableness of life there, and for so 
n1any. It is the secret of her having been able to attach 
so ardently to her the Gern1an and Protestant people of 
Alsace, while we have been so little able to attach the 
Celtic and Catholic people of Ireland. France brings 
the Alsatians into a social systenl so full of the goodness 
and agreeableness of life; we offer to the Irish no such 
attraction. It is the secret, finally, of the prevalence 
which we have relnarked in other continental countries 
of a legislation tending, like that of France, to social 
equality. The social systen1 which equality creates in 
France is, in the eyes of others, such a giver of the good- 
ness and agreeableness of life, that they seek to get the 
goodness by getting the equality. 
Yet France has had her fearful troubles, as Sir Erskine 
l\[ay justly says. She suffers too, he adds, froln de- 
tnoralisation and intellectual stoppage. Let us admit, 
if he likes, this to be true also. His error is that he 
attributes all this to equality. Equality, as we have seen, 
hag brought France to a rca1Jy adlnirable and enviable 
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pitch of hunlanisation in one inlportant line. .And this, 
the work of equality, is so n1uch a good in Sir Erskine 
l\Iay's eyes, that he has Inistaken it for the whole of which 
it is a part, frankly identifies it with civilisation, and is in- 
clined to pronounce France the nlost civilised of n3.tions. 
But we haye seen how nluch goes to full hUlnani- 
sation, to true civilisation, besides the power of social 
life and manners. There is the power of conduct, 
the power of intellect and knowledge, the power of 
l'
auty. The power of cünduct is the greatest of all. 
And without in the least wishing to preach, I l1IUSt 
observe, as a nlere Illatter of natural (1.ct and experience, 
that for the power of conduct France has never had any- 
thing like the saOIe sense which she has had for the 
power of social life and nlanners. 11ichelet, hinlself a 
FrenchnIan, gives us the reason why the Refornlation did 
not succeed in France. It did not succeed, he says, 
because fa Fral/ce 11e 'I '0 1t/ail pas de réforl1ze 1I10rafe-moral 
reform France would not have; and the Refornlation was 
above all a Inoral 1110venlent. The sense in France for 
the power of conduct has not greatly dcepene0, I think, 
SInce. "fhe sense for the power of intellect and know- 
ledge has not been adequate either. The sense for 
beauty has not been adequate. Intelligence and beauty 
have heen, in general, but so far reached, as they can L
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and arc reached by ll1en who, of the elcluents of perfcct 
humanisation, lay thorough hold upon one ouly,-the 
power of social intercourse and manners. I speak of 
France in general; she has had, and she has, individuals 
who stand out and who fOrIn exceptions. 'VeIl then, if a 
nation laying no sufficient hold upon the powers of 
beauty and knowledge, and a 1110st failing and feeLle hold 
upon the powcr of conduct, con1CS to demoralisation 
and intellectual stoppage and fearful troubles, we need 
not be inordinatc1y surprised. 'Vh:lt we should rather 
n1arvcl at is the healing and bountiful operation of 
Nature, whereby the laying finn hold on one real clen1ent 
in our hU111anisation has had for France results so bene- 
ficcl1 t. 
And thus, when Sir Erskine l\lay gets bewildered 
belwccn France's equality and fearful troubles on the one 
hand, and the civilisation of France on the other, let us 
suggest to hin1 that perhaps he is bewildered by his data 
because he combines then1 ill. France has not ex- 
emplary disaster and ruin as the fruits of equality, and at 
the saIne tin1e, and independently of this, an exell1plary 
civilisalion. She has a Luge n1easure of happiness and 
success as the fruits of equality, and she has a very large 
n1easure of dangers and troubles as the fruits of sonle- 
thing else. 
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'Vc have rl'.ore to do, however, than to help Sir 
Erskine 
fay out of his scrape about France. 'Ve have 
to see whether the considerations which we have been 
eluploying n1ay not be of use to us about England. 
\\T e shall not have 111uch difficulty in adluitting what- 
ever good is to be said of ourselves, and we will try not 
to be unfair by excluding all that is not so favourable. 
Indeed, our less favourable side is the one which we 
should bc the n10st anxious to note, in order that we 
n1ay Inend it. But we will begin with the good. Our 
people has energy and honesty as its good characteristics. 
\Ve ha\-e a strong sense for the chief power in the life 
and progress of Inan,-the power of conduct. So far we 
speak of the English people as a whole. Then we have 
a rich, refined, and splendid aristocracy. And we have, 
according to 1\1r. Charles SUI11l1er'S acute and true re- 
n1ark, a class of gentleluen, not of the nobility, but well- 
bred, cultivated, and refincd, larger than is to be found 
in any other country. For these last we have 11r. 
Sun1ner's testimony. As to the splendour of our aris- 
tocracy, all thc world is agreed. Then we have a 111iddle 
class and a lower class; and they, after all, are the 
in1n1ense bulk of the nation. 
Let us see how the civilisation of these classes ap- 
pears to a Frenchu1an, who has witnesse<l, in his own 
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country, the considerable hUll1anisation of these classes 
by equality. To such an observer our n1Ïùdle class 
divides itself into a serious portion and a gay or rowdy 
portion; both are a n1arvel to hin1. \Vith the gay or 
rowdy portion \\ e need not 111uch concern ourselves; we 
shall figure it to our minds sufficiently if we conceive it 
as the source of that war-song produced in these recent 
d:lYs of excitenlent : 


\'.e don't want to fight, but by jingo, if we do, 
\\g e \'e got the ships, we've get the mcn, and wc've got 
thc money too. 


\'''e nl:lY also partly judge its standard of life: and the 
needs of its nature, by the lllodern English theatre, 
perhaps the l110st conten1ptible in Europe. But the real 
strength of the English l11iddle class is in its serious 
portion. And of this a Frenchl11an, who was he e "ome 
little tilue ago as the correspondent, I think, of the 
Siècle newspaper, and whose letters were afterwards 
published in a vohllne, writes as follows. He had been 
attending SOll1e of the J\Ioody and Sankey n1eetings, and 
he says: 'To understand the success of l\Iessrs. 
roody 
anù Sankey, one l11USt be fawiliar with English luanners, 
one must know the mind-deadening influence of a narrow 
:Hiblisrn, one 111ust have e}.perienced the sense of a.cute 
ennui which the aspect and the fr
quentation of this 
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great division of Englisn s0cÍety produce in others, the 
want of elasticity and the chronic ennui which charac. 
terise this class itself, petrified in a narrow Protestantism 
and in a perpetual reaùing of the Bible. J 
You know the French ;-a little lnore Biblisln, one 
may take leave to say, woulJ do them no harn1. But 
an audience like this,-and here, as I said, is the 
aùvantage of an audience like this,-will have no diffi- 
culty in adn1Ïtting the an10unt of truth which there is in 
the Frenchn1an's picture. It is the picture of a class which, 
driven by its sense for the power of conduct, in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century entered,-as I ha\-e nlore 
than once said, and as I Inay luore than once have oc- 
casion in future to say,-cll!c:rcd the þrisoll of PuritallzSlI1, 
and had the keJ' tur/led uþoll its sþirit therefor t'lOO hund,oed 
years. They did not know J good and earnest people 
as they were, that to the building up of human life there 
belong all those other powers also,-the power of intellect 
and knowledge, the power of beauty, the power of social 
life and n1anners. And sOll1ething, by what they becan1e, 
they gained, and the whole nation with them; they 
deepened and fixed for this n3.tion the sellse of conduct. 
But they created a type of life and J11anners, of which 
they theulse1ves indeed are slow to recognise the faults, 
but which is fatally condemned by its hideousness, its 
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illunensc ennui, 3.nd against which the instinct of self.. 
preservation in hU111anity rebels. 
Partisans fight against facts In vaIn. :\lr. Goldwin 
Smith, a writer of eloquence and power, although too 
prone to acerbity, is a partisan of the Puritans, and of 
the Nonconformists who are the special inheritors of the 
Puritan tradition. He angrily resents the Ï1nputation 
upon that Puritan type of life, by which the lif
 of our 
serious n1Ïddle class has been formed, that it was dool11ed 
to hideousness, to Ï1nlnense ennui. He protests that it 
had beauty, an1enity, accon1plishll1ent. Let us go to 
facts. Charles the First, who, with all his faults, had the 
just idea that art and letters are great ci vilisers, Blade, as 
you know, a fan10us collection of pictures, -our first 
National Gallery. It was, I suppose, the best collection 
at that time north of the Alps. It contained nine 
Raphaels, cleven Correggios, twenty-eight Titians. 
'Yhat becan1e of that collection? The journals of the 
House of C01l1mOnS will tell you. There you n1ay see 
the Puritan Parliament disposing of this 'Vhitehall or 
York House collection as follows: C Ordered, that all 
such pictures and statues there as are without any super- 
stition, shall be forthwith sold. . . . Ordered, that all 
such pictures there as have the representation of the 
Second Person in Trinity upon them, shall be forthwith 
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hurnt. OrdcrcJ, that all such pictures there as have the 
representation of the Yirgill !\Iary upon them, shall be 
forthwith burnt.' There we have the weak side of OlIr 
parlial11cntary go\'enlluent and our serious n1Ïddle class. 
,y c are incapable of sending !\Ir. Gladstone to be tried 
at the Old Bailey because he proclaims his antipathy 
to Lord Beaconsfield. A 111ajority in our House of 
Conllllons is incapable of hailing, with frantic laughter 
and applause, a string of indecent jests against Chris- 
tianity and its Founder. But we are not, or were not, 
incapable of producing a Parlian1ent which burns or sells 
the n1asterpieces of Italian art. And one l11ay surely say 
of such a Puritan Parliall1cnt, and of those who de- 
tern1ine its line for it, that they had not the spirit of 
beauty. 
'Yhat shall we say of aInenity? !\lilton was born 
a hun1anist, but the Puritan tcn1per, as we know, 
n1astered hin1. There is nothing n10re unlovely and 
unan1Ïable than !\iilton the Puritan disputant. Some 
one answers his Doctrine alld Disciplille of Divorce. ' I 
n1ean not,' rejoins !\lilton, 'to dispute philosophy with 
this pork, who never read any.' However, he does reply 
to him, and throughout the reply 11ilt011's great joke is, 
that his adversary, who was anonymous, is a serving- 
man. ':Finally, he winds up his text with Inuch doubt 
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and trepidation; for it Inay be his trenchers were not 
scraped, and that which never yet afforded corn of favour 
to his noddle,-the salt-cellar,-was not rubbed; and 
therefore, in this haste, easily granting that his answers 
fall foul upon each other, anù praying you would not 
think he writes as a. prophet, but as a 111an, he runs to 
the black jack, fills his flagon, spreads the table, and 
serves up dinner.' There you have the same spirit of 
urbanity and alnenity, as 111uch of it and as little, as 
generally inforIlls the religious controversies of our 
Puritan n1iddle class to this day. 
But 1\1r. Goldwin Snlith insists, anJ picks out his 
own exemplar of the Puritan type of life and J11anners; 
and even here let us follow hinl. lIe picks out the 
nlost favourable specimen he can find,-Colonel Hutch- 
inson, whose well-known Inen10irs, written by his widow, 
we have all read with interest. 'Lucy Hutchinson,' says 
1\lr. Goldwin Sn1Ïth, 'is painting what she thought a 
perfect Puritan would be; and her picture presents to 
us not a coarse, crop-eared, and snuffling fanatic, but a 
highly accomplished, refined, gallant, and Inost amiahle, 
though religious and seriously n1inded, gentlenlan.' Let 
ns, I say, in this example of 1\1r. Goldwin Smith's own 
choosing, lay our finger upon the points where this type 
deflects frol11 the truly humane ideal. 


G 
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11rs. Hutchinson relates a story which gIves us a 
good notion of what the atniable and accol11plishcd 
social intercourse, even of a picked Puritan faluily, 
was. l-Ier husband was governor of N ottinghalu. He 
had occasion, she says, 'to go and break up a pri\'ate 
nlceting in the cannoneer's chaillber j' and in the 
cannoneer's c11anlber '\\ ere found sonlC notes con- 
cerning pædobaptisnl, which, being brought into the 
governor's lodgings, his wifc having perused thenl and 
conlpared thenl with the Scriptures, found not what to 
say against the truths they asserted concerning the 111is- 
application of that ordinance to infants.' Soon after- 
wards she expects her confinement, and conl11Hlnicates 
the cannoneer's doubts about pædobaptism to her hus- 
band. 1'he fatal cannoneer luakes a breach in hiln too. 
'Then he bought and read all the e111inent treati
es on 
both sides, which at that tinle canle thick [1'0111 the 
presses, and still was cleared in the error of the pædo- 
baptists.' };inally, !\Irs. I-Iutchinson is confineò. 1'hen 
the governor 'invited all the Ininisters to dinner, and 
propounded his doubt and the ground thereof to thenl. 
N one of theln could defend their practice with any 
satisfactory reason, but the tradition of the Church frOll1 
the prilnitiye tinles, and their nlain buckler of federal 
holiness, which Ton1bs and Denne had excellently 
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overthrown. lie and his wife then, professing them- 
selves unsatisfied, desired their opinions.' 'Yith the 
opinions I will not trouble you, but hasten to the result : 
, 'Vhereupon that infant was not baptised.' 
N' 0 doubt to a large division of English society at 
this very day, that sort of dinner and discussion, and, 
indeed, the whole lnanncr of life and conversftLion here 
suggested by 
Irs. Hutchinson's narrative, will seem both 
natural and mniable, and such as to IHeet the needs of 
man as a religious and social creature. Y Oll know the 
conversation which reigns in thousands of nliddle-class 
fatuilies at this hour, a.bout nunnenes, teetotalism, the 
confessional, eternal punishnlent, ritllalisln, disestablish- 
ment. It goes wherever the class goes which is nloulded 
on the Puritan type of life. In the long winter evenings 
of Toronto 
Ir. Goldwin Sn1ith has had, probably, 
abundant experience of it. \Yhat is its enemy? The 
instinct of self-preservation in hun1anity. :\Ien nlake 
crude types and try to Ï1nposc them, but to no purpose. 
, L'hol/l1/le s'agite, Dieu Ie 1/1èlle,' says Bossuet. 'There are 
Inany devices in a nlan's heart; nevertheless the counsel 
of the Eternal, that shall stand.' Those '\"ho offer us the 
Puritan type of life offer us a religion not true, the clainls 
of intellect and knowledge not satisfied, the chinl of 
beauty not satisfied. the clailn of manners not satisfied. 


G2 
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J n its strong sense for conduct that life touches truth; 
but its other illlpcrfections hinder it fron1 elnploying even 
this sense aright. The type mastered our nation for a 
tilne. 1'hen caIne the reaction. 1'he nation said: 
, This type, at any rate, is an1iss; we are not going to be 
all like thai!' The type retired into our lniddle class, 
and fortified itself there. It seeks to endure, to en1erge, 
to deny its own imperfections, to impose itself again;- 
Ï1npossible ! If we continue to live, we ll1ust outgrow it. 
1'he very class in which it is rooted, our lniddle class, 
will have to acknowledge the type's inadequacy, will 
have to acknowledge the hideousness, the imn1cnse 
ennui of the life which this type has created, will 
have to transfonn itself thoroughly. It will have to 
adn1it the large part of truth which there is in the 
critici
n1s of our Frenchn1an, whon1 we have too long 
forgotten. 
After our Iniddle class he turns his attention to our 
iower class. .And of the lower and larger portion of this, 
the portion not bordering on the nliddle class and 
sharing its faults, he says: 'I consider this multitude to 
be absolutely devoid, not only of political principles, Lut 
even of the n10st sin1ple notions of good and evil. Cer- 
tainly it does not appeal, this nlob, to the principles of 
'89, which you English make ganle of; it does P0t insist 
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on the rights of l11an ; what it wants IS beer, gin, 3.nd 
[Ull.' I 
That is a description of what !\Ir. Bright would ca1l 
the residuum, only our author secn1S to think the resi. 
duum a very large body. And its condition strikes hirr! 
with an1azement and horror. 

nd surely well it ll1ay. 
Let us recall :\Ir. Hamerton's account of the n10st illit- 
erate class in France; what an amount of civilisation 
they have notwithstanding! .And this is always to be 
understood, in hearing or reading a Frenc1ul1an's praise 
of England. He envies our liberty, our public spirit, 
our trade, our stability. But there is always a reserve in 
his n1Ìnd. lIe never means for a n10n1ent th:l t he would 
lile to change with us. Life SeelTlS to hin) so 111uch 
better a thing in France for so 111any n10re people, that, 
in spite of the fearful troubles of France, it is best to be 
a Frenchman. A Frenchn1an n1ight 3gree with 1\lr. 
CoLden, that life is good in England for those people 
who have at least 5,000/. a year. But the civilisation of 
that in1n1ense n1:tjority who have not 5,0001. a year, or 
5001., or even loo/.,-of our l11iddle and lower c1ass,- 
seen1S to him too deplorable. 
And now what has this condition of our nlÏddle and 
lower class to ten us about equality? I low is it, must 


I So in the Oligin
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we not ask, how is it that, being without fearful troubles, 
having so many achievelnents to show and so n1uch suc- 
cess, having as a natioll a deep sense for conduct, haying 
signal energy and honesty, having a splendid aristocracy, 
having an exceptionally large class of gentleillen, we are 
yet I;jO little civilised? How is it that our middle and 
lower classes, in spite of the individuals anlong thelu who 
are raised by happy giîts of nature to a ll10re hunlane life, 
in spite of the seriousness of the 111iddle ciass, in spite of 
the honesty and power of true work, the 'l'Ù-IIIS l/crIlJqll
 
labor, which are to be found in abundance throughout the 
lower, do yet present, as a whole, the characters which 
we have seen? 
And really it seen1S as if the current of our discourse 
carried us of itself to but one conclusion. It seenlS as 
if we could not avoid concluding, that just as France 
owes her fearful troubles to other things and her civiliscd- 
ness to equality, so we owe our inu11unity fronl fear- 
ful troubles to other things, and our uncivilisedness to 
inequality. 'Knowledge is easy,' says the wise man, 
{to hiln that understandeth ;' easy, he 111eanS, to hil11 
who will use his Inind simply and rationally, and not 
to Inake hinl think he can know what he cannot, or to 
ll1aintain, þer fas d 1ufas, a false thesis with which he 
fancies his interests to be bound up. And to him who 
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will use his wind as the wise 111an recommends, surdy it 
is easy to see that our shortconlings in civilisation are 
due to our inequality; or in other words, that the great 
inequality of classes and property, which came to l1S [ron" 
the 1Iiddle .. \ge and which we maintain because we have 
the religion of inequal
ty, that this con
titlltion of things, 
I say, has the natural and nece

ary effect, under 
present circu111stances, of materialising our upper class, 
vulgarising our 111iddle class, and brl1talising our lower 
class. And this is to fail in civilisation. 
For only just look how the facts combine themselves. 
I have said little as yet about our aristocratic class, excel,t 
that it is splendid. Yet these, , our often '.cry unhappy 
brethren,' as Burke calls theIn, are by no lTIeans 111atter 
for nothing but ecstasy. Our charity ought certainly, 
l
urke says, to 'extend a due and anxious sensation of 
pity to the distresses of the nliserable great.' Burkc's 
extrelnely strong language about their l11iseries and defects 
I will not quote. For IUY part, I :uu always disposed to 
nlarvel that 11111nan beings, in a position so false, should 
be so good as these are. Their reason for existing was 
to serve as a number of centres in a world disintegrated 
after the ruin of the Ron1an Enlpire, and slowly re-con- 
stituting itself. Numerous centres of material force were 
needed, and these a feudal aristocracy supplied. Their 
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large and hereditary estates 
erved this public end. 'fhe 
Owners had a positi\ e function, for which their estates 
were essential. In our n10dern world the function is 
gone j and the great estate
, with an infinitdy 111ultiplied 
power of n1inistering to luere pleasure and indulgence, 
I
ln:un. The energy and honesty of our race does not 
Jea\ e itself without witness in this class, and nowhere are 
there n10re conspicuous exaluples of individuals raised 
Ly happy gifts of nature far above their feJlows and their 
cÎrcllll1stances. For distinction of all kinds this class 
has an esteell1. Everything which succeeds they tend to 
welcon1e, to win over, to put on their side; genius n1ay 
gcneral1y Inake, if it will, not bad tenus for itself with 
theine But the total result of the class, its effect on 
society at large aud on national progress, arc what we 
111ust regard. And on the whole, with no necessary func- 
tion to fulfil, never conversant with life as it really is, 
tempted, flattered, and spoiled fronl childhood to old 
ag
, our aristocratic class is inevitably 111aterialised, and 
the 1110re so the more the develoPll1ent of industry and 
ingenuity augments the 111eans of lu}.ury. Everyone can 
see how bad is the action of such an aristocracy upon 
the class of newly enriched people, whose great danger is 
a 111aterialistic idea], just because it is the ideal they Ca.l1 
easiest comprehend. N or is the mischief of this action 
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now compensated by signal services of 3. public kind 

rurn even to that sphere which aristocracies think 
specially their own, and where they have under other 
circumstances been really effecrive,-the sphere of 
politics. "'hen there is need, as now, for any large 
forecast of the course of hun1an affairg, for an acqtl
.lint- 
ance with the ideas which in the end sway n

nkinc1, 
and for an estimate of their power, aristocracies are 
out of their element, and l11aterialised aristocracies 1110st 
of all. In the immense spiritual movement of C)ur day, 
the English aristocracy, as I have elsewhere said, always 
reminds me of Pilate confronting the phenOl1lCnOn of 
Christianity. Nor can a 111aterialised class have any 
serious and fruitful sense for the power of beauty. They 
111ay in1agine then1selves to oe in pursuit of beauty j but 
how often, alas, does the pursuit COine to little more than 
dabbling a little in what they are pleased to call art, and 
making a great deal of what they are pleased to call love ! 
I.et us return to their merits. For thè power of IHanners 
anaristocraticc1ass, whethermaterialised or not, willalways, 
fron) its circun1stances, have a strong sense. And although 
for this power of social life and manners, so important to 
civilisation, our English race has no special natural turn, in 
our aristocracy this power emerges, and 111arks them. \Vhen 
the day of general humanisation comes, they will ha\ e 
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tixed the standard of n1anners. The English si111plicity, 
too, l11akes the best of the English aristocracy nlore frank 
and natural than the best of the like class anywhere else, 
and t:vcn the worst of then1 it Inakes free fro111 the incred- 
ible fatuities and absurdities of the worst. 1'hen the sense 
of conduct they share with thcir countrymen at brge. In 
no class has it such trials to undergo; in none is it nlor
 
often and 1110re grievously overborne. B LIt rcaU y the 
right cornnlent on this is the COl1llnent of Pepys upon the 
evil courses of Charles the Second and the Duke of York 
and the court of that day: 'At all which I an1 sorry; 
but it is the cffect of idleness, and having nothing else to 
cnlploy their great spirits upon.' 
IIeaven forbid that I should speak in dispraise of that 
unique and most English class which 1\lr. Charles Sunlner 
extols,-the large class of gentlen1en, not of the land
d 
class or of the nobility, but cultivated and refined. They 
are a seelnly product of the energy and of the power to 
llse In our race. 'Vithout, in general, rank and splendour 
and wealth and luxury to polish theIn, they have made 
their own the high standard of life and n1anners of an 
aristocratic and refined class. Not having all the dis- 
sipations and distractions of this class, they are B1uch 
more seriously alive to the power of intellect and know.. 
ledge, to the power of beauty. The sense of con- 
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duct, too, Ineets with fewer trials in this c1ass. To sonIC 
extent, hüwe\er, tl1eir contiguousness to the aristocratic 
class has now the effect of rnatcrialising them, as it does 
the c1a
s of newly enriched people. The 11105t palpable 
action is on the young amongst theIn, and on their 
standard of life and enjo}'111ent. But in general, for 
this whole class, established facts, the 111aterialislll which 
they see regnant, too 111uch block their nlental horizon, 
and limit the possibilities of things to theln. They 
are deficient in openness and flexibility of lnind, in free 
play of ideas, in faith and ardour. Civilised they are, 
but they are not luuch of a civilising force; they are 
sOlneho\V bounded and ineffective. 
So on the 111iùdle class they produce singularly little 
effect. 'Yhat the n1iddle class sees is that splendid piece 
of materialism, the aristocratic class, with a wealth and 
luxury utterly out of their reach, with a standard of social 
\ife and Inanners, the offspring of that wealth anc1 luxury, 
seeming utterly out of their reach also. .And thus they 
are thrown back upon theu1selves,-upon a defecti\'e type 
of religion, a narrow range of intellect and knowledge, a 
stunted sense of beauty, a low standard of lnanners. 
And the lower class see before then1 tl!
 aristocratic class, 
and its civilisation, such as it is, CYen infinitely more out 
of their reach than out of th;.1t of tJle n1Íddle class; while 
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the life of the Iniddle c1ass
 with its unlovely types of 
religion, thought, beauty, and n1anners, has naturally, in 
general, no great attractions for then1 either. .And so 
they too are thrown back upon thelnselves; upon their 
beer, thcir gin, and their filii. N ow, then, you will 
understand what I n1eant by saying that our inequality 
Inaterialises our upper class, vulgarises our n1iddle class, 
brlltalises our lower. 
And the greater the inequality the 1110re Inarked is 
its bad action upon the luiddle and lower classes. In 
Scotland the landed aristocracy fills the scene, as is well 
known, still 1110re than in England; the other classes 
are 11lore squeezed back and effaced. .A.nd the social 
civilisation of the lower n1Ïddle class and of the 
poorest class, in Scotland, is an example of the conse- 
quences. COll1pared with the SaIl1e class even in England, 
the Scottish lower Iniddle class is n10st visibly, to vary 

[r. Charles Sun1ner's phrase, las well-bred, less careful 
in personal habits and in social conventions, less re- 
fined. Let anyone who doubts it go, after issuing fron1 
the aristocratic solitudes which possess Loch LOll10nd, 
let hitn go and observe the shopkeepers and the middle 
class in Dun1barton, and Greenock, and Gourock, and 
the places along the 1110uth of the Clyde. And for the 
poorest class, who that has seen it can ever forget the 
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hardly hUlllan horror, the abjection and unciviliscdnes5 
of Glasgow? 
"'hat a strange religion, then, is our religion of in- 
equality! R0111anCe often helps a religion to hold its 
ground, and r0111anCe is good in its way j but ours is not 
e,'en a ronlantic religion. N" 0 doubt our aristocracy is 
an object of very strong public interest. The Times 
itself bestows a leading article by way of epithalan1illl1l on 
the Duke of Norfolk's n1arriage. And those journals of 
a new type, full of talent, and which interest n1e par- 
ticularly because they seenl as if they were written by 
the young lion of our youth,-the young lion grown nlellow 
and, as the French say, viveur, arrived at his full and ripe 
knowledge of the world, and 1l1inded to enjoy the smooth 
evening of his days,-those journals, in the main a sort 
of social gazette of the aristocracy, are apparently not 
read by that c1ass only which they most concern, but are 
read with great avidity by other classes also. And the 
con1n10n people too have undoubtedly
 as 
Ir. Gladstone 
says, a wonderful preference for a lord. Yet our aristo- 
cracy, from the action upon it of the 'Vars of the Roses, 
the Tudors, and the political necessities of George the 
Third, is for the imagination a singularly luodern and 
uninteresting one. Its splendour of station, its wealth, 
show and luxury, is then what the other classes rcaliy 
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adnlire In it; and this is not an elevating admiration. 
Such an adlniration will never lift us out of our vulgarity 
and brutality, if we chance to be vulgar and brutal to start 
with; it will rather feefl theln and be fed by then1. So 
that when l\Ir. Gladstone invites us to call our love of 
inequality 'the conlplement of the love of freedonl or its 
negative pole, or the shadow which the love of freedom 
casts, or the reverberation of its voice in the halls of the 
constitution,' we HUlst surely answer that all this nlystical 
eloquence is not in the least necessary to explain so 
sitnple a Blatter; that our love of inequality is really the 
vulgarity in us, and the brutality, adnliring and worship- 
ping the splendid nlateriality. 
Our present social organisation, however, will and 
nlust endure until our l11iddle class is provided with 
sonIe better ideal of life than it has now. Our present 
organisation has been an appointed stage inour growth; 
it has been of good use, and has enabled us to do great 
things. But the use is at an end, and the stage is over. 
Ask yourselves if you do not sOlnetimes feel in yourselves 
a sense, that in spite of the strenuous efforts for good of 
so l11any excellent persons al1l0ngst us, we begin sonle- 
how to flounder and to be
t the air; that we seel11 to be 
finrling ourselves stopped on this line of advance and on 
that and tû be threatened ,
:ith a sort of standstill. It is 
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that we are trying to li\.c on with a social organisation of 
which the day is over. Certainly equality will never of 
itself alone give us a perfect civilisation. But, with 
such inequality as ours, a perfect civilisation is In1. 
possible. 
'1'0 that conclusion, facts, and the streal11 itself of this 
discourse, do seenl, I think, to carry us irresistibly. 'Ve 
arrive at it because they so choose, not because we so 
choose. Our tendcncies are all the other way. 'Ye are 
all of us politicians, and in one of t,,"o canlps, the 
Liberal or the Consen'ative. J .iberals tend to accept the 
Iniddlc class as it is, and to praise the nonconforn1ists; 
while Conservatives tend to accept the upper class as it 
is, and to praise the aristocracy. And yet here we are at ) I 
the conclusion, that whereas one of the great obstacles 
to our ch'ilisation is, as I have often said, British non- I 
conforn1ity, another Inain obstacle to our civilisatioll is 
British aristocracy! 
\nd this while we are yet forced to 
rccognise excellent special qualities as well as the 
general English energy and honesty, and a number of 
elnergent hun1ane individuals, in both nonconforn1ists 
and aristocracy. Clearly such a conclusion can be none 
of our own seeking. 
Then ag,.:.in, fo rell1cdy Ollr inequality, there n1llst he 
a change in the law of bequest, as there has been in 
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France; and the faults and inconveniences of the present 
l
rench law of bequest are ob\.ious. It tends to over.. 
divide property; it is unequal in operation, and can be 
eluded by people lin-titing their falTIilies; it n1akes the 
children, however ill they n1ay behave, independent of 
the parent. To be sure, 111'. 1Iill and others hayc 
shown that a law of bequest fixing the ll1axilTIUm, whether 
of land or n10ney, which anyone individuallnay take by 
bequest or inheritance, but in other respects leaving the 
testator quite free, has none of the inconveniences of the 
French law, and is in every way preferable. But evi- 
dently these are not questions of practical politics. Just 
in1agine Lord Hartington going down to Glasgow, and 
111eeting his Scotch Liberals there, and saying to then1 : 
, Y Oll are ill at ease, and you are calling for change, and 
very justly. But the cause of your being ill at ease is not 
what you suppose. 1'he cause of your being ill at ease is 
the profound imperfectness of YOllr social civilisation. 
Your social civilisation is inàeed such as I forbear to 
characterise. But the ren1edy is not disestablishn1ent. 
The remedy is social equality. Let n1e direct your 
attention to a reforn1 in the law of bequest and entail.' 
One can hardly speak of such a thing without laughing. 
No, the matter is at present one for the thoughts of those 
who think. It is a thing to be turned over in the lUlV(tS 
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of those who, on the one hand, have thc spirit of scicntific 
inquirers, befit on sceing things as they really arc; and, 
on the other hand, the spirit of friends of the hun1ane life, 
lovers of perfection. 1'0 rour thoughts I COll1mit it. 
And perhaps, the 11lore you think of it, the 1110re rou will 
be _D
rsuaded that :\Ienandcr showed his ,yisdom guite as 
11luch when hc sai<I ChlJOSC eqlfalit)': as whcn he assured 
us th
t E"i:il tÜIll1ll11lIÙ-tltio/u {
)/"'"Pt gùot! IIllTlll/frs. 
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ALL roads, says the proverb, lead to Ronle; and one 
finds in like Blanner that all questions raise the question 
of religion. ".. c say to ourselves that religion is a subject 
where one is prone to be too copious and too pertinacious, 
where it is easy to do hann, easy to ùe nlisunderstood; 
that what we felt ourselves bound to say on it we have 
said, and that we will discu5s it no longer. And one 
nlay keep one's word faithfully so far as the direct dis- 
cussion of religion goes; but then the irrepressible sub- 
ject l11anages to present itself for discussion indirectly. 
Questions of good govcrnn1ent, social hanl1ony, education, 
civilisation, conle forth and ask to be considered; and 
very soon it appears that we cannot possibly treat thenl 
without returning to treat of religion. Ireland raises a 
crowd of questions thus coulplicated. 
OUf nation is not deficient in self-esteenl, and cer- 
tainly there is much in our achievenlents and prospects 
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to give us satisfaction. But even to the 1110st sc1f-satis- 
tied Englishnlan, Ireland ll1USt be an occasion, one would 
think, frOln tinle to tinle of mortifying thoughts. ,,, e Inay 
be conscious of noth:ng but the best intentions towards 
Ireland, the justest dealings with her. But how little she 
seenlS to appreciate thenl! 'Ve 111ay talk, with the Daily 
Tclegraph, of our ' great and genial policy of conciliation' 
towards Ireland; we nlay say, with 1\lr. Lowe, that by 
their Irish policy in 1868 the Liberal 
Iinistry, of \\"h0111 
he was one, 'resolved to knit the hearts of the en1pire 
into one harmonious concord, and knitted they were 
accordingly.' Only, unfortunately, the Irish thenlselves 
dO not see the luattcr a
 we do. All that by our genial 
policy we seen1 to have succeeded in inspiring in the 
Irish themselves is an aversion to us so violent, that for 
England to incline one way is a sufficient reason to 111ake 
Ire1and incline another; and the obstruction offered by 
the Irish ll1ell1bcrs in Parlianlcnt is real1y an expression, 
above all, of this uncontrollable antipathy. Nothing is 
lnore honourable to French civilisation than its success in 
attaching strongly to France,- France Catholic and Celtic, 
-the German and Protestant Alsace. \Vhat a contrast 
to the hUll1iliating failure of British ci \'ilisation to attach 
to Gernlanic and Protestant Great Britain the Ce1LÍc and 
C
thl)lic I

h
nd ! 


112 
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For Iny part, I have never affected to be either sur- 
prised or indignant at the antipathy of the Irish to us. 
'Vhat they have had to su ffer frol11 us in past times, all 
the world knows. .And now, when we profess to practise 
, a great and genial policy of conciliation' towards theIn, 
they are really governed by us in deference to the opinion 
and sentinlent of the British nliddle class, and of the 
strongest part of this class, the Puritan C0111111unity. I 
have pointed out this before, but in a book about schools, 
and which only those who arc concerned with schools 
are likely to have read. Let n1e be suffered, therefore, 
to repeat it here. The opinion and sentiment of OUI 
I11iddle class controls the policy of our statesmen towards 
Ireland. That policy does not represent the real n1ind of 
our leading statesnlen, but the Inind of the British n1Ïddle 
class controlling the action of statesmen. 1'he ability of 
our popular journalists and successful statesnlen goes to 
putting the J:est colour they can upon the action so con- 
trolled. But a disinterested obsen'er will see an action 
so controlled to be what it is, and will c..1.1l it what it is. 
N ow the great failure in our actual national life is the 
iUlperfect civilisation of our 111iddle class. The great 
need of our tinle is the transfornlation of the British 
Puritan. Our Puritan middle class presents a defective 
type of religion, a narrow range of intellect and knowledge, 
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a stunted sense of beauty, a low standard of lnanners. 
And yet it is in deference to the opinion and sentill1ent 
of such a class that we shape our policy towards Ireland. 
And we wonder at Ireland's antipathy to us! Nay, we 
expect Ireland to lend herself to the make-belie\"c of our 
own journalists and statesnlen, and to call our policy 
, genial) ! 
Thc lrish Catholics, who are the imnlcnse majority in 
Ireland, want a Catholic uni \'crsity. Elscwhere both 
Catholics and Protestants hayc universities where their 
sons Inay be taught by persons of their own fonn of 
religion. Cathoìic France allowed the Protestants of 
Alsace to have the Protestant university of Strasburg. 
Protestant Prussia allows the Catholics of the Rhine 
Province to have the Catholic uni\'ersity of Bonn. True, 
at Strasburg nlcn of any religious persuasion Inigbt be 
appointed to teach ana.tOluy or chemistry; true, at Bonn 
there is a Protestant fa.culty of theology as weB as a 
Catholic. Dut I call Strasburg a Protestant and Eonn a 
Catholic university in this sense: that religion and the 
matters l11ixed up with religion are taught in the one 
by Protestants and in the other by Catholics. This is 
the guarantee which ordinary parents desire, and this 
at Bonn and at Strasburg they get. The Protestants of 
Ireland have in Trinity College, Dublin; a. university 
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where the teachers in all those matters which afford 
debatable ground between Catholic and Protestant are 
Protestant. 'rhe Protest:Jnts of Scotland have univer- 
sities of a like character. In England the n1clnbers 
of the English Church have in Oxford and C
unbridge 
universities where the teachers are ah110st wholly Angli- 
can. 'V ell, the Iri
h Catholics ask to be allowed the 
same thing. 
There is extraordilJary difficulty in g
tting this den1and 
of theirs directly and frankly Inet. 'rhey are told that 
they want secondary schools even n10re than a univer- 
sity. That Inay be very tnlC, but they do also want a 
university; and to ask for one institution is a silnpler 
affair than to ask for a great n1any. They are told they 
have the Queen's Colleges, invented expressly for Ireland. 
But they do not wdnt colleges invented expressly for Ire- 
land; they want colleges such as those which the English 
and Scotch have in Scotland and England. They are 
told that they 111ay have a university of the London type, 
an examining board, and perhaps a systern of prizes. 
nut all the world is not, like 
Ir. Lowe, enan10ureò of 
examining boards and prizes. The world in general much 
prefers to universities of the London type universities of 
the type of Strasburg, Bonn, Oxford; and the Irish are of 
the same mind as the world in general. They are told 
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that 
[r. Gladstone's government offered thenl a university 
without theology, philosophy, or history, and that they 
refused it. But the world in general does not desire 
universities with theology, philosophy, and history left 
out; no nlore did Ireland. They are told that Trinity 
College, ])llblin, is now an unsectarian university no 1l10re 
Protestant than Catholic, and that they lllay use Trinity 
College. But the teaching in Trinity College is, and long 
will be (and very naturally), for the 1110st part in the 
hands of Protestants; the whole character, tradition, and 
atmosphere of the place are Protestant. The Irish Catho- 
lics want to have on their side, too, a place where the 
uni\'crsity teaching is nlainly in the hands of Catholic
, 
and of which the character and atl110sphere shall be 
Catholic. But then they are asked whether they propose 
to do away with all the nlanifold and deep-rooted results 
of Protestant ascendency in Ireland, and they are warned 
that this would Le a hard, nay, iInpossible matter. But 
they are not proposing anything so enormous and chi- 
nlerical as to do away with all the results of Protestant 
ascendency; they propose nlerely to put an end to one 
particular and very cruel result of it :-the result that they, 
the inl111ense l11ajority of the Irish people, have no uni\"er. 
sitr, while the Protestants in Ireland, the sl11a11 nlinority, 
have one. For this plain hardship they propose a plain 
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renIedy, and to their proposal they want a plain and 
straightforward answer. 
And at last they get it. It is the papal answer: Non 
POSSllllllIS. The English 
1inistry and Parlian1ent Inay 
wish to give thenI what they demand, 111ay think their 
clain1 just, but they Cc11l1l0t give it them. In the n1Ïnd and 
telnper of the English people there is an unconquerable 
obstacle. 'The clai111s of the Irish R0111an Catholics,' 
$3ays the Times, 'are inconsistent with the practical C.Cll- 
ditions of politics. It is necessary to repeat the silnplc 
fact that the tcnIper of the people of Great Britain will not 
adluit of any endown1ent of Roma11 Catholic institutions. 
,,,. e should recognise the futility of contending against the 
1110st rooted of popular prejudices.' 'The denIand for 
the State endown1ent of a Ron1an Catholic university, or 
of a ROl1Ian Catholic college,' says the Saturday RC1'Û'lt', 
, 111ay be perfectly just, but it is at the sanIe tin1e perfectly 
impracticable. 1'he detennination not to grant it nlay be 
quite illogical, Lut it is very firnI1y rooted.' A. radical and 
ahnost miraculous change in the nlind and tenIper of the 
objectors is required, the Sa.urday Rez'iew adds, before 
such a thing ca.n be granted. 
t\nd in the House of C0111- 
1110ns 11r. Lowe said: 'He would not argue whether it 
would be good or bad to found out of public funds a 
Catho1ic university in Ireland; all he said was that it was 
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not in the power of that IIouse to do so. Everyone who 
knew the state of feeling in England, Scotland, and a pat 1 
of Ireland, n1ust know that if the Government were to 
atten1pt such a thing, it would be running its head against 
a wall, running upon its own destnlction. It would be 
perfectly in1possiLle to carry any such lneasure through 
the House.' So that in our' genial policy of conciliation' 
to\vards Ireland we are fettered by a !lOll þossumlls. And 
the 1/0Jl þosSlllJ/US has provided itself with a short fonnula 
which is everywhere current an10ng us, and which is this: 
'The Liberal party has elllphaticaHy condelnned religious 
endow111ent; the Protestants of Great Britain are empha- 
tically hostile to the endowment of Catholicisn1 in any 
shape or form.' 
Let us leave for a 1110n1ent the Protestants of Great 
Britain, and let us think of the Liberal party only. 
ir. 
Lowe has in the FortJll:fJhtly Re'l'Ù'lo, not many months 
ago, admirably set forth the ideal of the Liberal party. 
'The ideal of the Liberal party,' says 1\1r. Lowe,' con- 
sists in a view of things undisturbed and undistorted by 
the promptings of interests or prejudice, in a complete 
independence of all class interests, and in relying for its 
success on the better feelings and hi b 1 1er intelligence of 
n}ankind.' Happier words could not well be found; 
surh is indeed the tnle ideal of the Liberal party. \Vell, 
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then, if the dClnanc1 of the Irish for a Catholic uni,"ersity 
is perfectly just, if the refusal of it is perfectly iIIogical, 
how bitter it HUlst be for a true Liberal to refuse it on 
the score of 'the futility of contending against the Inost 
rooted of popular prejudices'! To be undisturbed by 
the proluptings of prejudice, and to rely for success on 
the better feelings and higher intelligence of luankind, is 
the very ideal which a true Liberal has to follow. ..And 
to the best and n10st reflecting Liberals, accordingly, it 
See1l1S to have been given to see that, whether religious 
endowmcut be in itself good or bad, Great ]h-itain cannot 
justly refuse Ireland's c1ainl for a university of that kind 
which we ourselves, in England and Scotland, prefer and 
adopt, and that to withhold it in deference to popular 
prejudice is wrong. 1\Ir. John ßlorley has recorded ß,Ir. 

liJl's opinion, declared in the last conversation which 
Mr. l\Iill ever had with hinl. 'He seenled disposed to 
think that the 1110St feasible solution of the Irish U ni- 
versity question is a Catholic university, the restrictive 
and obscurantist tendencies of which you 111ay expect to 
have checked by the active competition of life with Inen 
trained in more enlightened systems.' 

Ir. !\Iorley, who thus records 1\1r. 1\lill's opinion, has 
avowed that he hinlself shares it. But of still n10re 
hnportance was the practical adhesion given the 
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other day in the IIouse of Conlluons to l\!r. 
lill's 
opinion, by a certain nUlnber of English Liberals, on 
the occasion of the O'Conor Don's resolution affirming 
the claims of Ireland to a Catholic university. A 
certain nunlber of English Liberal melnbers, and 
anlongst thenl nlen so proll1inent and so ardently 
Liberal as !vIr. Chanlberlain and Sir Charles Dilke, voted 
in favour of the Ü'Conor Don's resolution. True, there 
was after all a great majority against the resolution. The 
mass of Liberals, as well as the Blass of Conservatives, 
were, like the Times, for' recognising the futility of con- 
tending against the 1110St rooted of popular prejudices.' 
The clain1s, the just claims, of Ireland were sacrificed, liS 
they have been sacrificed so often, to the opinion and 
sentil11ent of the British luiddle class, of the British 
Puritan, who cries that if the State endows a Ron1an 
Catholic university, the State is, 'by force of the tax- 
gatherer, compelling us to teach as truth that which we 
before God assert without the slightest nlisgiving to be 
dislual error, and n1aking us parties to a lie.' They were 
sacrificed to the prejudices of people whose narrowness 
anri whose imperfect civilisation every cultivated luan 
a1nongst us perceives and deplores. And the continued 
rule of these prejudices is presented as a fatality fro111 
which there can be no escape without a miracle. Bul 
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perhaps when Liberals of sucà mark as Sir Charles Dilke 
and 1\lr. Chan1berlain have the courage to set thell1 at 
nought, and have the courage to set at nought also, at 
least for this one occasion, the fonnula that' the Liberal 
party has ouphatical1y condclnned religious endowment,' 
the miracle has begun. 
At all events, few things 111 politics haye ever given 
rue n10re !Jleasure than to see the aid courageously 
afforded to Irish Catholics by this little band of ad\Tanced 
English Liberals. I do not profess to be a politician, 
but sin1ply one of a disinterested class of observers, who, 
with no organised and embodied set of supporters to 
please, set thelnse1ves to observe honestly and to report 
faithfully the state and prospects of our civilisation. But 
the ideal of the Liberal party, as we have seen it declared 
by !\Ir. Lowe, is certainly also the ideal of such a class of 
obsen'ers. IIowc\"cr, the practice of Liberals has seelued 
to 111e to fall a good deal short of this ideal, and, instead 
of relying for its success on the better feelings and higher 
intelligence of luankind, to lend itself very often to the 
wishes of narrow and prejuJiced people, in the hopp of 
finding its account by so doing. And I have again and 
again, for a good nlany years past, being a hun1ble 
follower of the true Liberal ideal, renlarked that by their 
actual practice our Liberals, however prosperous they 
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might seem, could not really succeed ;-that their doings 
wanted more of sin1ple and sincere thought to direct then., 
that their performance was far less valuable than they 
Mlpposed, and that it and they were n10re and more losing 
lheir charn1 for the nation. Thiíì I said in their prosperity. 
But in their present adversity I prefer to ren1elllber only 
that their cause is in a general way, at any rate, 111ine also; 
that I serve and would fain follow the Liberal ideal. 
And as we arc told that, in the depressed days of 
Israel, 'they that feared the Eternal spake often one 
to another,' to confinu one another in a belief of the 
final triumph of their cause, so, in the present evil days, 
Liberals ought to speak often one to another of relying 
upon the better feelings and higher intelligence of 
n1ankind, that we n1ay keep up our faith and spirits. 
Or if, in addressing advanced Liberals, it should seen1 
out of place to cite the example of a set of antiquated 
Jewish religionists, let n1e quote the c0111fortable words of 
a blan1eless Liberal, Condorcet, who assures us that' the 
natural order of things tends to bring general opinIon 
1110re and n10re into conformity with truth.' L'ordre 
?latllrel tend à relldre l'ùpÙzioll géllérale de Plus ell pllts COll- 
forllle à la 'l/érité. And the politician who wculd be of 
real service must n1anage, Condorcet says, to get at this 
'i'irÜt, this truth. COllnaÎtre fa 'Z'érité þour y cOliformer 
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religious endoWlnent.' 1'his n1axin1 is not eyen now quite 
truc in fact, for Inany ll1cn10crs of the Liberal party f:.lvour 
religious endown1ent. ...\nd if that vicw of things out of 
which the rna)\illl arises turns out to be erroneous, there 
is no reason why even those Liberals who have adoptcd 
the n1axin1 should not drop it ; their cause, and thcir work, 
and their rcason for existing arc in no wise bound up 
with it. .Dut it is not denied that' the .Protestants,' or at 
any rate the Puritans, ' of Great Britain, arc in1placably 
hostile to the endo\\J11cnt of Catholicislu in any shape or 
forn1.' .And however that \.iew out of which their hostility 
arises Ina y be shown to be erroneous, there is every reason 
why they should long and obstinately shut their n1Ïnds to 
the thought of abandoning that view and that hostility, 
because their cause, and their work, and their reason for 
e
isting are in great 111eaSUre bound up with it. Still, if 
there appears to be no rational ground for objecting to 
the endowment of Catholicis1l1 in particular, any n10re 
than to religious endoWlnent in general, out, on the c.on- 
trary, rational ground for allowing both the one and the 
other, Liberals ought not to set then1selves stubbornly 
against even the endown1ent of Catholicisn1. 
As to the Church of England there are special errors 
of their own into which our Liberals are apt to fall, but 
as to Catholicisn1 their usual anò grand error is one which 
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they have in COllunon with Continental Liberals. This 
error consists in always regarding what is prodigious, lllis- 
chie\.ous, impossible in Catholicisnl, rather than what is 
natural, anliaLle, likely to endure. It is by this natural and 
better side that we should accustom ourselvcs to consider 
Ca tholicism, and we cannot conceive this side too simply. 
\Ve should begin with Catholicisln at that elementary 
stage when it is not yet even in conscious conflict with 
Protestantism. Let us take a Protestant example of the 
power of religion, since with Protestant examples we our- 
selves are naturally most familiar, and let us see on what 
it hinges, and we shall be satisfied that the true power of 
reJigion in all fornls of Christianity hinges at botton1 on 
the s
une thing. Here is a letter written the other day by 
a common soldier in 'Yalmer barracks to 
 lady whon1 
he had filet at a :\Iethodist prayer-lneeting, and who had 
interested herself in hin1 :- 


A few weeks ago I was thoroughly tired of Deal, but since 
I found my Saviour I thank God most heartily that ever I 
enlisted. I had been going on loosely for years. From the 
death of a sister I left off for a time, but soon relapsed, and 
went front bad to worse until I canJe here, when one day 
walking by the chapel in a most miserable state of rr.ind, I 
beard singing and was induced to go in. There I was 
powerfullr wrought upon, resoh'ed at once to give up sin i 
and aln now happy in the enjoyment of God's love. God 
1 
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bless you, Inadam, and Inay God spare your useful life many 
years! 


Here, then, to what Epictetus calls' the n1adness and 
the n1isery of one who has been using as his measure of 
things that which seems to the senses and appetites, and 
J11isusing it,' the influence of the religion of Jesus Christ 
h3.s been applied. and has operated as a cure. Cases of 
exactly the san1e sort of en1otion and conversion n1ay be 
witnessed an10ng the Breton Inariners, hanging on the lips 
of an impassioned Jesuit preacher in one of the crowded 
churches of Brittany. And no wonder. l\Ien conscious 
of a bent for being Inodest, ten1perate, kindly, affectionate, 
find then1seh.es shan1eless, dissolute: living in Inalice and 
envy, hateful and hating one another. The experience is 
as old as the world, and the n1isery of it. And it is no cure 
whatever to be told that the Pope is not infallible, or that 
Iniracles do not happen; but a cure, a divine cure, fur 
t!.It bondage and the D1isery, has been found for nearly two 
thousand years to lie in the word, the character, the in- 
fluence of Jesus. In this cure resides the power and the 
permanence of the Christian religion. 
Liberals who have no conception of the Christian reli- 
gion as of a real need of the con1munity, which the com. 
1l1unity has to satisfy, should learn to fix their view upon 
this simple sourcc, comn10n to Catholics and Protestants 
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alike, of Christianity's power and pennanence. The power 
and permanence come froin Christianity's being a r
al 
source of cure for a real bondage and misery. :\Ien have 
adapted the source to their use according to their lights, 
often very i111perfect ;-have piled fantastic buildings around 
it, carried its healing waters by 
trange and intricate con- 
duits, done their best to ll1ake it no longer recognisable. 
But, in their fashion, they havc used and they do still use 
it; and whenever their religion is treated, often because of 
their 111ishandling and disfigurenlent of it, as an obsolete 
nuisance to be discouraged and helped to die out, a pro- 
found sentÏ1uent in thelll rebels against such an outrage, 
because they are conscious not of their vain distiguren1ents 
of the Christian religion, but of its genuine curativeness. 
CatholÏcisln is that form of ChristÌ:.1nity which is fullest 
of hU111an accretions and superstitions, because it is the 
oldest, the largest, the 1110st popular. It is the religion 
which has 11105t reached the people. It has been the 
great popular religion of Christendom, with all the accrc- 
tions and superstitions inseparable frolll such a character. 
The bulk of it,> superstitions C0111e fronl its having really 
plunged so far down into the multitude, and spread so 
wide anlong them. If this is a cause of error, it is also a 
cause of attachmen t. 'Vho has seen the poor in other 
churches as they are seen in Catholic churches? Catho- 
12 
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licisln, besides, enveloped hl1lnan life, and Catholics in 
general feel thelnse1ves to have drawn not only their 
religion frol11 the Church, they feel thelnselves to have 
drawn fron1 her, too, their art and poetry and culture. 
Her hierarchy, again, originally stan1ped in their inlagin- 
ations with the character of a beneficent and orderly 
authority springing up amidst anarchy, appeared next as 
offëring a career where birth was disregarded and I1lerit 
regarded, and the things of the nlind and the soul were 
honoured, in the nlidst of the iron feudal age which wor- 
shipped solely birth and force. So thus Catholicism 
acquired on the in1agination a second hold. ..A.nd if there 
is a thing specially alien to religion, it is divisions; if there 
is a thing specially native to religion, it is peace and union. 
Hence the original attraction towards unity in Ron1e, and 
hence the great chafIn and power for n1en's minds of tha.t 
unity when once attained. All these spells for the heart 
and imagination has Catholicislu to Catholics, in addi- 
tion to the spell for the conscience of a divine cure Îor vice 
and nlisery. And whoever treats Catholicisn1 as a nui- 
sance, to be helped to die úut as soon as possible, has the 
heart, the inlagination, and the conscience of Catholics, in 
just revolt against hinl. 
'rrue, the accretions and superstitions, gathered round 
the cunüivc religions germ, are dense; true, the system 
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of the Ron1Ísh hierarchy cauicd with it the sceds of a 
thousand tenlptations and dangers, \\ hich have abun- 
dantly struck root; true, as the individuality of the Euro- 
pean nations has ripened, and unity in one's nation has 
hcconlc a dOlninant habit and iùea, the collisions between 
this unity and the unity in ROlne have beconle a nlattCJ 
for just disquietude. Here are hindrances to be conl
 
batcd by us undoubtedly, a11d if possible to be renlovcò; 
nevertheless, eyen in c0l11bating and renloving thenl we 
should always renlelnbcr that to the Blass of Catholics 
they present themselves by a good side, not by their bad 
one. However, they are hindrances to civilisation, and 
we ought to regard thClll as such. But in a 1110dern conl- 
ulUnit)' they meet with natural counteractions of great 
power. . \nd the power of those counteractions is greater, 
the 1110re the community has education, good governlnent, 
happiness; it is least \, hen the cOInnlunity is misgoverned, 
sunk in ignorance and nlisery. The national sense, in 
a free and high-spirited nlodern nation, 111ay be .trusted 
t.o assert itself, as ti111e goes on, against that dependence 
on a governnlent of foreigners, that Ineddling and intrigue 
by a govenunent of foreigners, which is what the Ultra
 
Inontane systeln, judged by practice, 110t theory, is seen 
really to bring with it. The fanlily spirit, in a nation pros- 
vcrous, educated, and of sound nlorals, nlay be trusted to 
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assert itself against the excessi \'e intervention of the priest. 
}'inally and above all, religion, like hUln3Jl society itself, 
follows a law of progress and growth j and this law nlay be 
trusted, in a well-governed, sound, and progressive conl- 
I1lunity, advancing in intelligence and culture, to clear 
away the accretions and the superstitions which ha\"c 
gathered round religion. 111 short, to the retention and 
aggravation of the luischiefs of the Catholic systenl,-its 
Ultralnontanisln, sacerdotalism, sllPcrstition,-the great 
au
iliaries are ill-govcnunent, vice, ignorance. Ultranlon- 
tan ism, saccrdotalislll, and superstition a good stateslnan 
nUIst desire and hope to be riù of j but he cannot extirpate 
thenl offhand, he nlllst let their natural caunteractors 
have play. .And their natural counteractors are freedolll, 
good govenHnent, sound l11orals, intelligence. 'Vith the 
help of these they Inay be got rid of, but not without. 
But when Ultrmnontanism, sacerdotalisnl, and super- 
stition are gone, Catholicisnl is not, as SOUle ll1ay suppose, 
gone too. Neither is it left with nothing further but what 
it possesses in COllllnOn with all the fonus of Christianity, 
-the curative power of the word, character, and influence 
of Jesus. It is, indeed, left with this, which is the root 
of the Inattcr, but it is left with a Inighty power besides. 
It is left with the beauty, the richness, the poetry, the 
infinite Charl11 for the inlagiu!ttion, of its own age-long 
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growth, a growth such as we have ùescril>cd,-uncon. 
scions, popular, profoundly rooted, all-enveloping. 
It is the sure sign of a shallow n1Ïnd, to suppose 
that the strength of the Catholic Church is really in its 
tone of absolute certainty concerning its doglnas, in its 
airs of oll1niscience. On the contrary, as expericllce 
widens, as the scientific and dognlatic pretcnsions of the 
Church become 1110re Inanifestly il1usory, its tone of 
certitude respecting them, so unguarded, so reiterated, 
and so grossly calculated for ilnlnediate and vulgar effect, 
will be an enlbarraSSl11ent to it. The gain to-day, the 
effect upon a certain class of Illinds, will be found to be 
nlore than counterbalanced by the embarrassnlent to- 
1110rrow. No doubt there are pious souls to-day which 
are edified and fortified at being told by Cardinal ::\fanning 
that C whoever does not in his heart receive and believe 
the doctrine of the Inl111aCulate Conception, as defined 
by the suprenle authority of the Church, does by that very 
fact cease to be a Catholic j' and that' in the Encyclical 
Illejfabzlis Delis, of the 8th of Decclnber, 185--1-, the 
Sovereign Pontift
 the suprenlC authority of the Church, 
defined that the n10st blessed Virgin 1\Iary was, by a 
singular grace and privilege of Ahnighty God, and by 
reason of the 111crits of Jesus Christ, thc Saviour of 111an. 
kin(l, preserved in the first luolnel1t of her conception 
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free frolu all stain of original sin.' But even in Catholics 
thc in-epressible question will soon arise: 'How can he 
possibly know? ' Then the solenlnity of the assurance 
will turn out to be a weakness, not a strengd:. 
Ion- 
signor Capellnay elate his auditory to-day by telling then1 
that Protestants are luore and nlore discovering that thcir 
Bible, which they used to opposc to the Catholic's 
Church, is not infallible. How delightful, think his 
devout hearers, to have an infallible Church, since the 
Bible is 110t infalJible! nut sooner or later will cOlne the 
irrepressible question: 'Is there, can there be, either an 
infallible Bible or an infallible Church?' 'Vhat a ridicu- 
lous arguluent will the argument, Bt'tflllse there c.:xistJ- 110 
Ùifallib/e Bible, there 1II1IS/ exist all iI/fallible C'hurch, be 
then perceived to be! It is like arguing: Because therc 
are no fairies, therefore there lnust be gnol11es. There 
are neither faìries nor gnolnes, but nature and the course 
of nature. 
Its doglna and its confident assertion of its dogilla 
are no more a real source of strength and pernlanence to 
the Catholic Church, than its Ultranlontanislu. Its real 
superiority is in its chann for the inlagination,-its poetry. 
I persist in thinking that Catholicislll has, froln this 
superiority, a great future before it; that it will endure 
while all the Protestant sccts (in which I do not include 
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the Church of England) dissolve and perish. I persist in 
thinking that the prevailing form for the Christianity of 
the future will be the fonn of Catholicisln ; but a Catholic- 
ism purged, opening itself to the light and air, having the 
consciousness of its own poetry, freed fronl its sacerdotal 
despotisnl and freed fron1 its pseudo-scientitic apparatus 
of superannuated dogma. Its forn1s will be retained, as 
syn1bolising with the force and charn1 of poetry a few 
cardinal facts and ideas, simple indeed, but indispensable 
and inexhaustible, and on which our race could lay hold 
only by nlaterialising theln. 
FroB1 this ideal future of Catholicisnl, truly, few 
countries can be farther ren10ved than the Ireland of the 
present day. All the nlischicfs of Catholicisnl are r,un- 
pant there. Irish Catholicism is Ultran10ntanc, prie
t- 
governed, superstitious, self-confident. It could hardly 
be otherwise. The Irish Catholic has no public education 
beyond the elementary school. His priests are educated 
in the closest of seminaries. The national sense has been 
so Inanaged in hin1 by us, with our oppression and ill- 
governnlent, that national sense as a lllember of our 
nation and enlpire he has none. His national sense is 
that of a conquered people, held down by a superior force 
of aliens, and glad to conspire against then1 with Rome 
or \\ ith anyone else. If we want the Iri,:;h to be less 
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superstitious, less priest-governed, less Ultranlontane, let 
us do what is likely to serve this end. 1'he Irish will use 
Catholic schools and no other. Let us give them 
secondary and higher Catholic schools with a public 
character. They have at present no secondary schools 
with a public character. .As public higher schools the 
Queen's Coltegcs have been off
red to thenl ; but they win 
not use the Queen's Colleges, any luore than we, either, are 
disposed to use colleges of that type. The Catholic Iay- 
111an has, therefore, neither secondary nor higher school; 
the priest has for a higher school :\Iaynooth, a close 
Sell1lnary. "
hat an admirable and likely cure is this for 
Irish ignorance, saccrdotalis111, Ultranlontanisln, and dis- 
affection ! 
Let us try, at any rate, a more hopeful treatnlent. 
Let us 111ake no needless difficulties for ourselves by 
pulling to pieces what is established and what is working 
weB. The distinguished past and the honourable present 
of Trinity College, Dublin, as well as the large propor- 
tion of the wealth and property of Ireland which belongs 
to Protestants, amply justify its continuance. l'he en- 
dowed secondary schools of Ireland are Protestant. It 
is allegerl that the endoWlllents arc wasted, and that a 
share in son1C of thenl, at any rate, belongs by right to 
Catholics Let waste and abuse be put an end to , and 
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let Catholics have that share in the endoWlnents which 
belongs to theln; but here, too, let us be unwilling to 
disturb what is established, what is consonant with the 
tenus of the cndo,v111ent, and what is working well. 
Their legal share in the actual endowed schools of 
Ireland is not likely to afford to Catholics the supply of 
education needed; while schools of the type of those old 
endowed schools are, besides, not so desirable for thenl 
as schools of a 1l10re directly public institution and cha- 
racter. Let us give then1 public schools. 
.A clearing and enlarging spirit is in the air; all the 
influences of the ti111e hc1p it. 'Vherever the pressure of 
the tinle and of col1ective human life can 111ake itself felt, 
and therefore in all public and national institutions for 
education, the spirit works. The one way to prevent 
or adjourn its working is to keep education what is 
called a hole-and-corner affair, cut off fro111 the public 
life of the nation and the Inain current of its thoughts, in 
the hands of a clique who have been narrowly educated 
theu1se1ves. Irish Catholicisn1 has been entirely dis4 
sociated fron1 the public life of the country, has been left to 
be an entirely private concern of the persons attached to it. 
Its education has been kept a hole-and-corner thing, with 
its teachers neitherofpnblic appointment nor designated by 
public oriniol1 as emln
llt nlen. 'Ve have prevented all 
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access of the cnlarging influences of the ti111e to either 
teacher or taught. \\" cll, but what has been the conse- 
qucnce? Has Irish Catholi-:is111 died out because of 
this wholesolue neglect by the State? Among no people 
is their religion so vigorous and pervasi\"e. lIas it 
fewer faults and disadvantages than Catholicislu in 
countries where Catholic education is publicly instituted? 
In no country, probably, is Catholicis111 so crude, blind, 
and unreasoning as in Ireland. The puLlic institution of 
Catholic education in Ireland is not only, therefore, what 
the Irish thenlselves want j it is also just the vcry thing 
to do then1 good. 
The public institution of Catholic education with the 
proper and necessary guarantees. Our newspapcrs always 
aSSUlne that Catholic education nlust be 'under COll1- 
plete clerical contro!." ".e are reminded that the Irish 
bishops clainled fro111 Lord filayo the entire governn1cnt 
of their Irish university, the right of veto on the appoint- 
nlcnt of professors, the right of disnlissing professors. 
1'his would make the university sinlply a religious 
senlinary with a State paynlent. But the State has no 
tight, even if it had the wi.5h, to abandon its duties 
towards a national university in this Inanner. The State, 
in such a university, is proctor for the nation. 1'he 
a.ppointInent and disn1Ìssal of the professors belong to no 
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corporation less large and public than the natIon itself; 
anrl it is best in the hands of the nation, and not made 
over to any slnaller and closer corporation like the clergy, 
howc\"cr respectable. The professors should be nomi. 
nated and ren10ved, not by the bishops, but by a respon- 
siblc rninister of State acting for the Irish nation itse1( 
They should be Catholics, but hc should choose them; 
exercising his choice as a judicious Catholic would be 
disposed to exercise it, who had to act in the nan1C and 
for the benefit of the whole c0111111unity. 'Vhile the 
bishops, if they ha\re the appoint1nent of professors in 
a Catholic university, will be prone to ask: "Vho will 
suit the bishops?' the cOlllmunity, or the n1inister repre- 
senting it, is interested in asking solely: "Vho is the 
best and most distinguished Catholic for the chair? ' 
In the interest of the Irish themselves, therefore, the 
professors in a public1y instituted Catholic university 
ought to be nominated by a 111inister of State, acting 
under a public responsibility, and proctor for the Irish 
nation. '.Vould Ireland reject a Catholic university 
offered with such a condition? I do not believe it. At 
any rate, if we offered it, and if Ireland refused it, our 
conscience would be clear j for only with such a condition 
can the State fairly and rightly bestaw a university
 At 
present the Roman Catholic hicrarchy perccive that the 


, 
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Governnlent cannot seriously negotiate with them, 
because it is controlled hy popular prejudice and un- 
reason. In any parleyings, therefore, they feel thenl- 
selves free to play at a 111cre gan1e of brag, and to 
advance confidently pretensions the Illost exorbitant, 
because they arc sure that nothing reasonable can he 
done. But once break resolutely with the prejudice and 
11nreason; let it be clear that the Govenuuent can and 
will treat with the Irish Catholics for the public institu- 
tion of a Catholic university such as they den1anò, such 
as they have a right to, such as in other Protestant 
countries Catholics enjoy. "Tould the Irish bishops 
prove inlpracticable theil, or would Ireland allow thenl to 
be so, even if they were so inclined? I do 110t believe it. 
I believe that a wholeso111e national feeling, thus reason- 
ably appealed to, would be found to spring up and 
respond; and that here we should l1ave the first instal- 
Inent of the 111any arneliorations which the public 
estr\.blis!ul1ent of Catholic education is calculated to 
produce in Ireland. 
This is so evident, that no one in Great Britain with 
clear and cahn pOlitical judgnlent, or with fine perception, 
or with high cultivation, or with large knowledge of the 
world, doubts it. State
nlen see it, the aristocracy see it, 
the important class which we have to thank 1\lr. Charles 
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Sunmer for noting,-the large class of gentlemen, not of 
the squircarchy or nobility, but cultivated and refined,- 
they see it too. The populace know and care nothing 
about the matter. And yet there is in one quarter,-in 
the British InidJle class,-a force of prejudice on this 
subject so strong and so rooted, that we are bidden to 
recog nise the futility of contending with it, and to treat 
the clain1s of the Irish Catholics for a Catholic university 
as inconsistent with the practical conditions of politics. 
This it is which is, indeerl, calculated to drive the Irish 
to rage and despair. If the English race may be 
aid, 
by one speaking favourablyof it but not extravagantly, 
to be characterised by energy and honesty, the Irish race 
may be described, in like manner, as being characterised 
by sentiment and perception. And they find themselves 
sacrificed to the prejudices of a class which they see, as 
the rest of the world sees it, to be, in its present state, 
imperfectlyeivilised and impossible; a class ill-educated 
as the Irish n1Ïddle class itself, knowing how to n1ake 
money, but not knowing how to live when they ha,"e 
made it ; and in short, of the powers which, as we saw 
when we were discussing Equality, go to constitute 
civilisation,-the powers of conduct, intellect, beauty, 
manners,-laying hold upon one only, the power of con- 
duçt. But far this factor in civilisatian the Irish, in t1-.e 
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first place, have by nature not sufficient synlpathy, and it 
comes up in our 111iddle class so strangely Inisgrown and 
disguised that strangers may easily fail to recognise it; 
and then besides, of the sense for conduct in our n1iddle 
cJass, though the sense is there, the Irish have really had 
no experience at all, but have had a long experience of 
this class as unjust, hard, and cruel. And they see that 
our governnlent and upper class quite share their opinions 
about this class, but that we hJ.ve a system which requires 
that the upper class should be cultivated and attractive 
and should govern, and that the middle class should be, 
as it is, in1possible, but that it should be flattered and 
hun1011red; anù therefore to the deep-rooted prejudices 
of the n1Ìddle class against Catholicis111 Ireland lTIUst be 
sacrificed. But the Irish are quite out of this singular 
gallle, which our notorious passion for inequality Blakes 
us play with such zest in England; they cannot appreciate 
its ways and laws. All they feel is that they are kept 
fronl having what they want, and what is fair, and what 
we ha.\'e ourselves, because the British n1iddle class, 
being such as we have described it, pronounces their 
religion to be a lie and heathellish sUþerstitioll. 
Now I aln here pouring out my heart to advanced 
Ijberals, in n1Y joy at their sound and hopeful vote on 
the ü'Conor Don's resolution. I an1 sure that Sir Charles 
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Dilke does not suppose that 
Ir. Arthur or 1\lr. Spurgeon 
is in possession of the frl/tlt in sOlne en1Ìncnt W[ì.y, COll1- 
pared with which the tenets of Lacordaire, for instance, 
wcre a lie and hell/he/li.rh sl/þcrJ'tititJll. Each, Sir Charles 
Dilke would probably say, can at most but be pronounced 
free fronl some bondage still confining the nlind of the 
other; 
Jr. Arthur and 
Ir. Spurgcon fron1 the delusion 
of an infallible church, and L3.cordaire from the jungle of 
the justification theology. nut then I, on nIY part, must 
ask leave to say that they all, nevertheless, possess as 
their foundation, however o\'erlaid, a genll of inestiu1able 
power for lifting hunIan life out of nIiscry and servitude, 
and for assuring its felicity. And Sir Charles Dilke, 
again, is thereupon likely to rejoin that this may possibly 
be so, but that the whole n.ltural history of that germ, 
. 
the whole philosophy of the thing, as they and theirs 
have constructed it for thell1se1ves, is, with all of then1 
alike, a construction uttcrly fantastic and ho11o\\ ; the 
Quicuf/.ljue (",,/1 like the 'Ycstminster Confession, and the 
Tridentine Decrees like the Thirty-nine Articles. Bits, 
he will say, the Protestant l11a)' have Blore right than the 
Catholic, anù in other bits, again, the Catholic 111ay have 
the advantage; and the being right on some points nlay 
happen to contribute more help towards making progress 
011 the line of liberty, let us say, or industry, than the 
K 
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being right on others. But the whole philosophy of fhe 
thing is fantastic in both. And if Sir Charles Dilke 
chooses to say this, I shall not contend with him; fOI I 
hate contention, and besides, I do not know that I Bluch 
disagree with hinl. 
So I shall acquiesce and say : '''ell, then, let us be 
agreed. Both Catholic and Protestant have the gernl, 
both Catholic and Protestant have a false philosophy of 
the gernl. TIut Catholicism has the gern1 invested in an 
Ìnunense poetry, the gradual work of tilne and nature, 
and of that great Ì1npersonal artist, Catholic Christendoll1. 
And here it has the superiority over Protestantisn1. So 
that when the British Pur;tan prevents Ollr doing justice 
to the Irish Catholic becallse his religion is, says the 
Puritan, a lie and heathellÙh sUþerstitioll, the Irish Catholic 
. 
is conscious that he has the gernl like the Puritan j that 
the philosophy of the gerD1 those who prate of such 
things would allow neither that he nor that the Puritan 
has, but he has it, they would allow, quite as 11luch as 
the Puritan; while in the beauty and poetry of his clothing 
of the gena he has an in1n1easurable superiority. And 
he is not to have a Catholic university because, though 
this is so, and though all the world except the British 
nlidùle class see it to be so, this class lllUSt be humoured 
and flattered by the governing class in England, and its 
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D1aiJ of prejudice is inlpenetraLle! Let Sir Charles Dilke 
ask hiluself with what fedings this state of things would 
fl11 hinl, if he were an Irislunan affecteJ by it. But he 
has asked hilllSeIf, and hence his vote. It would be likely 
to fill hinI, he $aw, with rage and despair; and when his 
Blind dwelt on it he nlight even be inclined, instead of 
Inarvelling at the extravagance of 11r. Biggar and 11r. 
Parnell and the other obstructionists, rather to chafe at 
their moderation. 
But then, if Sir Chdrles Dilke and his friends wish to 
have tnlth and nature on their side in their political 
labours, and to bring thenI to a happy end, they ought to 
proceed boldly and unwaveringly in the excellent course 
which by their vote on the O'Conor Don's resolution they 
have begun. The present government leans naturally 
for its support upon the feeling of the upper class, and to 
the just claims of Ireland in the nlatter of education the 
feeling of this class is not opposed. If the present goyern- 
nlent, therefore, should show a disposition to do justice to 
Ireland in this l1latter, let the advanced Liberals, who have 
so well begun, steadily support the govcrnnlent in such 
a disposition, and steadily refuse in this question, for the 
sake of snatching a party advantage, to trade upon the 
baneful fund of ll1iddle-class prejudice, which is so easy 
and so tempting to use cyen while one dcspises it. 'fhere 
K2 
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will be plenty of other occasions on which the pursuit of 
the true Liberal ideal 111Ust inevitably bring Liberals intù 
conflict with the present government, and with the feding 
of the upper class. But on this particular question for a 
Liberal to thwart the governnlent, if the govenunent were 
inclined to do what Ireland justly desires, woulll he to put 
hinlself into conflict with truth and nature, and, therefore, 
with the Liberal ideal itself. 


Anò how can I forbear adding,-though the space 
which remains to lHe is short, and though on this subject 
1\lr. Chan)berla
n will be h
lrd to persuade, and he raay 
still be under the spel1, besides, of that recent article by 
:r-.fr. Jenkins in the Fortllightl,Y Rez'ie'io,--yet how can I 
forbear adding that the sanle considerations of the sure 
loss and defeat at last, fronl con1ing into conflict with 
truth and nature, ought to govern the action of Liberals 
ns to the disestablishnlent of the Church of England, and 
to make this action other than what it now is? For if to 
the building up of Inln1an life and civilisation there go these 
four powers, the power of conduct, the POW'::i of inteIJect 
anù knowledge, the power of beauty, and the power of 
social life and nlanners, and if to the disengagement and 
strengthening and final ham10ny of these powers we are 
pushed by the instinct of self-preservation in humanity 
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then to go against anyone of them is to go against truth 
and nature. r\nd the case for the Church of England is 
really, in rcspect of its Puritan reproachcrs and attackers, 
just like that of the Church of Rome, and has the Saine 
sort of natural strength. The Church of England has the 
gernl of Christianity like its attackers; the philosophy of 
the gcrnl (so we understood Sir Charles Dilke to say) 
neither the Church nor its attackers have; in the beauty 
and poetry of its clothing of the germ, the Church has an 
imn1easnrable superiority. Joseph de :\[aistre, that ardent 
Catholic, renlarked that the Church of England was the 
only one of the Reformation Churches which still showed 
promise and vitality; and he attributed thi
 superiority to 
its Idention of bishors. Sir Charles IJilkC' will proùaùly 
say that this is one of those explanations which explain 
nothing. But suppose we fill out the tenl1 bishops a little, 
an<.1 understand the retcntion of bishops to mean that the 
Church of England, while getting rid of U1tran10ntanism, 
and of n1any other things pJainly perceived to be false or 
irksome, yet kept in great nlCLlsure the traditional forn10f 
Catholicism, and thus presen'cd its link with the past, its 
share in the Leautyand the poetry and the charnl for the 
imagination of Catho 1 icism,- its inherilance In all that work 
of ages, and of nature, and of f'opular insti
c:t, and of the 
great impersonal artist whom we can only n
lJnc Catholic 
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Christendonl. 1'hca in the retenticn of bishops, thus 
explained, we arrive at a real superiority,-a superiority 
in beauty. 
And if one n1an's notion of beauty were as good as 
another's, and there were not an instinct of self-preserva- 
tion in hUl1lanity working upwards towards a real beauty, 
then this superiority would be of no avail. But now 
nature herself figlJts against the })uritan, with his 
services of religion such as they visibly are,--free fron1 
all touch or suspicion of the great impersonal artist, but 
just what the British l1liddle class, left to itself, lrlight be 
expected to Blake thelu; while his intellectual concep- 
tion of religion is no 1110re adequate than the conception 
current in the Church, or indeed is even less adequate, 
since a great public body is 1110re open to the enlarging 
influences of the tilne. r\nd so the Church of England 
is likely to grow stronger rather than weaker. The 
desire to keep it a public institution will grow stronger 
rather than weaker. The ll10re its superiority to the 
ç.ccts is perceived, and the source of this superiority, 
the stronger will be the desire to continue that public 
institution of it which gives n10re weight, solenlnity, and 
grandeur tu religion, which makes religion less like a thing 
of private fancy or invention. The cOBUl1uaity will wish 
religion to be a th:ng 'yhich lnay grow according to their 
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Dceùs, anù be adn1inistereù according to thcir nceds; 
and also to be a thing of public institution, renlovcd from 
the freaks of private caprice, ignorance, and vulgarity. 
People, therefore, will use the germ of curative power 
which lies in Christianity, because they cannot do without 
it; and the intellectual conception they will shape for then1- 
selves as they can; and for beauty and poetry of religious 
service they will go to the Church. There have been a few 
Liberals, such as Sir John Lubbock, in Wh0111 the scientific 
spirit was so strong that they wanted fairly to know how 
things stood and how 111any adherents the Church num- 
bered even now, and to get a religious census taken. But 
in general it fared with the religious cenSllS as it fared with 
the Catholic university for Ireland; Liberals recognised 
the futility of contending against rooted Puritan prejudice. 
However, if the present govenllnent rell1ain in office, a 
-religious census will, one may hope, be taken; and that 
is one good reason, at any rate, for wishing stability to the 
present government. It is dangerolls to prophesy; yet 
I will venture to prophesy, and to say that if a religious 
census is taken, the n1ajority in England ranging then1- 
selves with the Church will be found to be overwhel111ing, 
anrl the Dissenters will be found n1uch less nunlerous than 
they give thelTIselves out to be. 
But I 111USt end. Out of gratitude for the pleasure 
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given to n1C by the Liberal yotes for the a 'Con or l)on's 
resolution, I have been endeavouring to caution my 
Lenefartors against the con1mon Liberal error of sup- 
posing that all the influences of truth and nature are 
against Catholicislll, whether on the Continent or in 
Ireland, and against the Established Church in England. 
On the contrary, they are, n1any of then1, in their favour. 
They are, luany of thcln, against the Puritan and N oncon- 
fornlist cause, which, in this country, Liberals are always 
tenlpted to think thenlselves safe in supporting. The need 
for beauty is a real and now rapidly growing need in 111an ; 
Puritanism cannot satisfy it, Catholicism and the English 
Church can. The need for intellect and knowledge in him, 
indeed, neither Puritanislll, nor Catholicisll1, nor the English 
Church, can at present satisfy. That need has to seek satis- 
faction nowadays elsewhere,-through the 1110dern spirit, 
science, literature. But, as one drops the false science of 
the Churches, one perceives that what they had to deal 
with was so simple that it did not require science. Their 
beauty remains, investing certain e!elllentary truths of 
inestin1able depth and value. yet of extrenle simplicity. 
But the Puritan Churches have no beauty. This n1akcs 
the difficulty of maintaining the Established Church of 
Scotland. Once drop the false science on which succes- 
sive generations of Srotdllnen have so ,'ainly valued 
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thcmsch.cs, once convince oneself that thc '\"cstn1Ïnster 
Confession, whatever l)rincipal Tulloch nlay think, is a 
docunlcnt absolutely antiquated, sterile, and worthless, 
and what remains to the Church of Scot1and? Besiùes 
the sinlple elementary tnIths pre
ent in all fornls of 
Christianity, there relnains to the Church of Scotland 
nlerely that which renlains to the Free Church, to the 
United Presbyterians, to Puritanisln in general, - a 
religious sen"ice which is perhaps the Ul0st dismal 
performance ever inventeù by man. It is here that 
Catholicis111 and the Church of England have such a 
real superiority; and nothing can destIoy it, and the 
present march of things is even f3.\"ourable to it. Let 
Liberals do their be
t to open Catholicisnl and the 
Church of England to all the enlarging influences of the 
tinIe, to make t}Tanny and vexatiousness on the part of 
their clergy impossible; but do not Jet thenl think they 
are to be destroyed, nor treat them as their natural 


enemIes. 


Perhaps Lord Granville has come a little late in life 
to thc consideration of these matters, and assunIes over- 
hastily that becausc the aI1iance with the Dissenters 
persecuted "ras valuable for the Liberal party, the alli- 
ance with the Dissenters aggressi\'c Dlust be valuable for 
them too. I.et hilll bring his acute Inind to see the 
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thing as it really is. He is for adn1itting, in a public 
rite, the services of Dissent on the san1e footing as the 
servict:; of the Church of England. But let hin1 accust0111 
himself to attend both, and he will perceive what the 
difference between the serVIces IS. The difference is 
really very n1uch the difference between a reading fron1 
1Iilton and a reading froln Eliza Cook,-a poetess, I 
hasten to add, of wide popularity, full of excellent senti- 
Juents, of appeals to the love of liberty, country, hon1e. 
And for a long while the English Church, with the State 
to back her, cOillmitted the fatal mistake of trying to 
compel everybody to forsake the reading of Eliza Cook 
and con1
 to the reading of l\Iilton; nay, to declare that 
they utterly abjured Eliza Cook, and that they preferred 

lilton. j\nd son1etin1es, when it would have suited a 
n1an to come to the reading of 
Iilton, they would not 
let him, if he and his fan1ily had ever preferred Eliza 
Cook. This was the time of the strong and fruitful alli- 
ance of the 'Vhigs with Dis
ent. It n1ay be said to 
ha ve closed with the death of a Inan whon1 we aU 
admired, Lord Russell. He established the right of the 
Dissenters to be not cross-questioned and persecuted 
about the preferability of 
1ilton to Eliza Cook; they 
were to be free to prefer which they pleased. Yet 
1\Iilton reJnains I\Iilton, and Eliza Cook rcn1'lins Eliza 
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Cook. And a public rite, with a reading of ßlilton 
attached to it, is another thing from a public rite with a 
reading fronl Eliza Cook. The general sentiment has 
gone heartily with Lord Russell in leaving the Dissenters 
perfectly free to prefer and use Eliza Cook as nIuch as 
they please; but is it certain that it will be found equally 
to go with Lord Granville in lctting the111 il11port her into 
a public rite? 
Not in this direction, I think, shall we do well to 
seek to extend the conquests of J liberalis111. They are 
to be extended on other lines, sonle of thenI hardly 
entered upon at present. It is a long tin1e since last 
February, and things are easily forgotten; let Ine, there- 
fore, recall to nlY Liberal benefactors what I said at the 
Royal Institution last February, that the excesses to 
which our love of inequality has carried us have ended 
in nlaterialising our upper class, vulgarising our ll1iddle 
class, and brutalising our lower class; and that they rlo 
this, if we will look at the thing simply, hy a kind 
of necessary and fatal operation, throwing the 111iddle 
dass,-to speak now of that one class only,-in upon 
itself: and giving it over to the narrownesses, and preju- 
dices, and hideousnesses, which 111any people regard 3.3 
incurable, but which are not. And therefore, for the 
good of the whole conu11unity, and by no n1eans fronl any 
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enn1ity to the upper dass,-who are indeed bettcl than 
one could have thought their circunlstances would allow 
then1 to be, and who are 111uch 1110re pricked by an uneasy 
consciousness of being Inaterialised, than the n1iddle class 
are of being \yulgarised, or the lower of being brutalised, 
-Liberals would do well to set seriously about the reform 
of our law of bequest and inheritance. Another object 
for then1 is the establishnlcnt of a system of public 
schools for the Iniddlc class, such as in all other civilised 
countries it enjoys, ùut which alike in England and in 
lreland is wanting. 'rhe Times itself, though too prone 
to 'recognise the futility ()f contending against rooted 
prejudices,' is yet 'col1\"inced that one of the best 
guarantees for the stability and progress of society is 
the influence of an educated n1idùle class.' l'he Ttilles 
is indeed here speaking of Ireland, but this influence is 
just what in England, no less than in Ireland, is so sadl)' 
wauting ; and the Irish, if they are to be ruled by our 
nliddlc class, have at least a right to supplicate us, in 
1\Ir. Lowe's words, to 'educate their nlasters.' And the 
real obstacle to the establishn1ent of public schools for 
the Iniddle class is, that both the upper and the nliddle 
class have a lurking sense that by 3uch schools thc 11liddle 
class would be transfonned; and the upper cla
s do not 
care to be disturbed in their preponderance, or the 
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middle class in their vulgarity. To conVInce the one 
resistance of its selfishness, and the other of its follr, 
should be the aim of all true Liberals. }<'inally, LiLcrals 
should renlenlber that the country districts throughout 
England have their 111unicipal organisation still to get; 
that they have at present only the feudal and ecclesias- 
tical organisation of the l\liddle Ages. Nothing struck 
n}c nlore than this, on my return to England after seeing 
the Continental schools for the people, and the C01l1IDUnai 
basis on which everything there rested. Our agricultural 
labourer will doubtless h
ve the franchise, and that is 
well; but how nluch n10re constant and sure a training 
for hinl than that of the franchise is the public life in 
COlnmOll of a true 11Iull1cipal system universal1y diffused! 
To this, rather than to the institution in our country 
churchyards of readings from Elila Cook, Liberals ll1ight 
with nutch advantage turn their thoughts. Still the 
great work to be done in this country, and at this hour, 
is not with the lower class, but with the ll1iddle ; a work 
of raising its whole level of civilisation, and, in order to 
do this, of transfornling the British Puritan. 
IIUlne relates that the well-known Praise God Bare- 
bones had a brother less fanlo
ls than hinlself, but with a 
)'ct nlore singular name. He was called: 'If Christ 
had not died for thee thou wert danulcd Barebo!

s.' 
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But to go through all this was a terribly long business, 
and so the poor luan cune to be caIIed sin1ply: Dal111led 
BarebollfS. .And the misfortune of this poor owner of an 
edifying llan1e cOlnes to one's Inind when one thinks of 
what is happening now to the Puritan n1iddle class. 
After all its sermons, all its victories, all its virtues, all its 
care for conduct, all its zeal for righteousness, to be told 
that it Inust transfoffi1 itself, that the body of which it is 
the nerve and sinew is at a low level of civilisation ! 
But so great and wide a thing is hUluan progress; tenta- 
ti\"es, approxilnations, h01d good only for a certain tilne, 
and bring us only a certain way on our road; then they 
have to be changed. Happy the workers whose way and 
work have to be changed only, not abûlished ! The 
Puritan n1iddle class, with all its faults, is still the best 
stuff in this nation. S0111e have hated and persecuted it, 
n\any have flattered and derided it,-flattered it that 
wbile they deride it they may use it; I have believed 
in it. It is the best stuff in this nation, and in its Sllccess 
is OUf best hope for the future. But to succeed it must 
be transforIncd. 
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AN acute French critic says that a wise 111an's best 
happiness is to be found, perhaps, in his having the 
sense tie lle pas étre dUþe, of not being taken in. At any 
rate, we n1ay allow that such happiness is better than 
none at all, and sOlnetimes it is the only happiness 
within our reach. Certainly it is the only happiness to 
which the would-be reformer of secondary instruction in 
England can at present pretend. 
There has just appeared in the French J ollrllal 
O!ficÎel a report by 
f. Bardol1x, the 11inister of Public 
I nstruction, on the prC5ent state of the secondary schools 
in France, and on their n10ven1ent since 1865, the date 
of a like decennial report on thCll1 by 
I. Duruy. 'Vith 
an interest not unmixed with the sense of defeat and 
weakness, I have studied this picture of the schoo15 of 
that imlnense class of society, which in France has even 
n10re greatness and extent than with us,-thc n1Ïddle 
class. Yes, the schools for this class arc indred, as the 
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French ther..}:;elves say, the key-stone of a country's 
whole systen1 of public instruction: they are what fixes 
and ll1aint3ins the intellectual level uf a peop
.
. And in 
our country they have been left to come forth as they 
could and to Conn thelnsdves at haphazard, and are 
now, 3S :l whole, in the 1110St serious deg -ee inadequate 
and unsatisfJ.ctory. For some twenty years I have been 
fu1l of this tnought, and have striven to Inake the Bl'it:sh 
public share it with n1e; but quite vainly. 
\t this hour, 
in 
Ir. Gladstone's progran1l11C of the twenty-two engage- 
n1ents of the Liberal party, there is not a word of luiddle- 
class education. 1\venty-two Liberal engagelnents, and 
the refonn cf ll1iddle-class education not one of then1 ! 
'Vhat a blow for the declining age of a sincere but 
ineffectual Liberal, who so long ago as 1859 wrote with 
faith and ardonr the words [ollo\\'ing,-buried in a blue- 
book, and now disinterred to show the vanity of human 
wishes :- 


Let me be pennittcd to call the attention of Englishmen 
to the advantage which France possesses in its vast systen1 
of public secondary instruction; in its 63 lyceums and 244 
communal colleges, inspected by the State, aided by the 
State; drawing from this connexion with the State both 
efficiency and dignity; and to which, in concert with the 
State, the departments and the comlnunes and private 
benc\'olence all co-operate to provide free admission for poor 
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ann des
r\'ing scholars. 1\1. de Talleyrand said that the 
education of the great English public schools was the best 
in the world. He added, to be sure, that even this was 
detestable. But allowing it all its merits; how small a 
portion of the population does it embrace! It embraces the 
aristocratic class, it embraces the higher professional class, 
it embraces a certain number fronl the richer families of the 
commercial class; fr01n the great body of the commercial 
dass and of the immense middle class of this country, it 
embraces hardly one. They are left to an education which, 
th'
lIgh among its professors are many excellent and honour- 
able men, is deplorable. Our middle classes arc among the 
worst educated in the world. But it is not this only; although, 
when I consider this, all the French commonplaces about the 
duty of the State to protect children frOlll the charlatanisn1 
and cupidity of individual speculation seem to rr:e to be 
justified. It is far more that a great opportunity is missed 
of fu
ing all the upper and 111idcHe classes into one powerful 
whole, elevating and refining the nliddle classes by the con- 
tact and stimulating the upper. In France this is what the 
system of public secondary education effects; it etTaces 
between the Iniddle and upper classes the sense of social 
alienation; it gives to the boy of the nliddle class the studies, 
the superior teaching, the sense of belonging to a great 
school, which the Eton or Harrow boy has with us ; it tends 
to give to the middle classes precisely what they n10st want, 
and their want of which makes the great gulf between theln 
and the upper,-it tends to give them personal dignity. The 
power of such an education is seen in what it has done for 
the professional classes in England. The clergy, and bar- 
L 
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risters, and officers of both services, who have con1n10nly 
passed through the great public schools, are nearly identifieò 
in thought, feeling, and manners with the aristocratic class. 
They have not been unn1ixed gainers by this identification; 
it has too much isolated then1 from a class to which by 
income and social position they, after all, naturall)- belong; 
while towards the highest class it has Inade theIn, not vul- 
garly servile, certainly, but intellectually too deferential, too 
little apt to maintain entire mental independence on questions 
where the prepossessions of that class are concerned. N ever- 
theless they have, as a c1ass, acquired the unspeakable 
benefit of that elevation of the mind and feelings which it is 
the best office of superior education to confer. But they 
have bought this elevation at an iInmense Inoney-price,-at 
a price which they can no better than the cOlnlnercial clas
es 
afford to pay; which they \\'ho have paid it long, and who 
know what it has bought for them, will continue to pay while 
they n1ust, but which the mass of the middle classes will 
never even begin to pay. Either the education of this mass 
Blust relnain what it is, vulgar and unsound; or the State 
must create by its legislation, its aid, its inspection, insti- 
tutions honourable because of their public character, and 
cheap because nationally frequented, in which they Ina}' 
receive a better. The French Iniddlc classes may well b{. 
taxed for the education of the poor, since public pro\'ision 
has already been made for the
r own education. But already 
there are complaints among the lower middle classes of this 
country that the Committee of Council is providing the poor 
with better schools than those to which they themselves have 
access. The Education Comn1issioners would excite, I am 
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convinced, in thousands of hearts a gratitude of which they 
little dream, if in presenting the result of thcir labours on 
primary instruction they were at the same time to say to the 
govermnent : 'Regard the necessities of a not distant future, 
and orgallise your secolldary Ùlstrltclt"oll.' 


The elnotions of gratitude here prolllised were 
suffered to slunlber on unawakened. This was in 1859. 
In 1865, having again been sent to visit the schools of the 
Continent, I struck the sanle note once nlore :- 


Neither is the secondary and superior instruction given 
In England so good on the whole, if we regard the whole 
number of those to whOln it is due, as that given in Germany 
or France, nor is it given in schools of so good a standing. 
Of course, what good instruction there is, and what schools 
of good standing there are to get it in, fall chiefly to the lot 
of the upper class. It is on the middle class that the injury, 
such as it is, of getting inferior instruction, and of getting it 
in schools of inferior standing, 111ainly COlnes. This injury, 
as it strikes one after se.eing attentively the schools of the 
Continent, has two aspects. It has a social aspect, and it 
has an intellectual aspect. 
The social injury is this. On the Continent the upper 
and middle class are brought up on one and the same plane. 
In England the 111iddle clas
, as a rule, is brought uþ Oil th
 
seco1td þla1lc. One hears many discussions as to the limits 
between the middle anll the upper class in England. From 
a social and educational point of vie\\' these limits are per. 
fectly clear. Ten or a dOlen [uuous schools, O
ford Cf 
L2 
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Cambridge, the church or the bar, the army or navy, and 
those posts in the public service supposed to be posts for 
gentlemen,-these are the lines of training, all or any of 
which give a cast of ideas, a stamp or habit, which make a 
sort of association of all those who share them; and this 
association is the upper class. Except by one of these modes 
of access, an Englishman does not, unless by some special 
play of aptitude or of circumstances, become a vital part of 
this association. for he docs not bring with hin1 the cast of 
ideas in which its bond of union lies. This cast of ideas 
is naturally in the lnain that of the most powerful and 
prominent part of the association,-thc aristocracy. The 
professions furnish the more numerous but the less prominent 
part; in no country, accordingly, do the professions so 
naturally and generally share the cast of ideas of the aris- 
tocracy as in England. Judged fronl its bad side, this cast 
of ideas is characterised by over-reverence for things estab- 
lished, by an estrangement frOln the powers of reason and 
science. Judged from its good side, it is characterised by a 
high spirit, by dignity, by a just sense of the greatness of 
great affairs,- all of thenl governing qualities; and the pro- 
fessions Ìiave accordingly long recruited the governing force 
of the aristocracy: and assisted it to rule. But they are 
separate, to a degree unknown on the Continent, from the 
comn1ercial and industrial classes with which in social stand- 
ing they are naturally on a level. So we have an10ngst us the 
spectacle of a lniddle class cut in two in a way unexalnpled 
anywhere else; of a professional class brought up on the 
first plane, with fine ûnd go,'erning qualities, but disinclined 
to rely on reason and science; while that iInmense business 
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class, which is becoming so important a power in all countries, 
on which the future so much depends, and which in the great 
public schools of other countries fills so large a place, is in 
England brought up on the second plane, cut off from the 
aristocracy and the professions, and without governing 
qualities. 
If only, in compensation, it had science, systematic know- 
ledge, reason! But here comes in the intellectual nlischief 
of the bad condition of the Blass of our secondary schools. 
In England the business class is not only inferior to the pro- 
fessions and al istocracy in the social stamp of its places of 
training; it is actually inferior to them, maÏ1ned and ine-om- 
plete as their development of reason is, in its development of 
reason. Short as the offspring of our public schools and 
universities come of the idea of science and systematic 
knowledge, the offspring of our middle-class acadelnie
 
probably conlc, if that be possible, even shorter. \Vhat 
these academies fail to give in social and govcrning qualities, 
they do not make up for in intellectual power. Their intel- 
lectual result is as faulty as thcir social result. 
If this be true, then that our middle class does not yet 
itself see the defects of its own education, is not conscious 
of the injury to itself frOln thenl, and is satisfied with things 
as they arc, is no reason for regarding this state of things 
without disquietude. 


Alas, in 1865, it was hardly pennissiblc: even to be dis- 
quieted at the state of Iniddlc-chss education! '\\"c 
Inust confess to a feeling of shame,' crit::d one newspaper, 
'at the nonsense which is being uttered on this subject. 
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It nlight be thought froln what is said, that this section 
úf the conlnlunity, which has done everything else so 
well, which has astonished the world by its energy: enter- 
prise, and self-reliance, which is continually striking out 
new paths of industry and subduing the forces of nature, 
cannot, fronl sonle Inysterious reason, get their children 
properly educated!' '.A.ll the world knows,' cried 
another, 'that the great Iniddle class of this country 
supplies the 111ind, the will, and the power, for all the 
great and good things that have to be done, and it is not 
likely that that class should surrender its powers and 
privileges in the one case of the training of its own 
children. I-Iow the idea of such a schenle can have 
occurred to anybody, how it can have been imagined 
that parents and schoolmasters in the nlost independent 

nd activc and enlightened class of English society, how 
it can have been supposed that the class which has done 
al the great things that have been done in all depart- 
Inents, win beg the govenllnent to send inspectors 
through the schools, when it can itself conlrnand what- 
ever advantages exist, seenlS alnlost unintelligible.' 
This dithyrambic style about the nliddle c1ass and its 
schools has, it is true, been dropped for the last few 
years. It seems even a little grotesque as one sun'eys it 
now; not 'unintelligible' perhaps, but sonlewhat ridi- 
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cu:ous. In this respect there is progre
s; but still 
loiòdle-class education rClnains just as it was. rrhe 
connnercial travellers or the licensed victuallers have the 
happy thought of n1aking a school entirely for children of 
comnlercial tra vdlers or of licensed victuallers, and royal 
duJ...es and Ininisterial earls are still found to go down 
and bless the young institution, and to glorify the energy 
and sdf-reliance of the cOlnn1crcial travellers and the 
licensed victuallers. A satisfactory systen1 of public 
secondary schools nobody calls for. It finds, as we have 
seen, no place anlong the twenty-two engagell1ents of the 
Liberal party. The ne"spapers never touch the subject. 
Both upper and n1Ïddlc class appear content that thcir 
schools should stay as they are. And the enthusiast 
who has had a vision of better things is lcft to console 
hinlself with what is alleged, certainly, to be the wise 
ll1an's true satisfaction,-the sense de 11 þas étre dUþe, of 
not being t1ken in. He has the pleasure, sllch as it is, of 
knowing that our body of secondary schools is suffered to 
ren1ain the n10st imperfect and unserviceable in civilised 
Europe, because our upper cJass does not care to be dis- 
turbed in its preponderance, or our n1iddle class in its 
\ulgarity. 
A report like that of 
I. Bardoux is calculated, how- 
ever, to nlake the poor enthusiast restless and iU1patient, 
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to set hÎ1n asking hil11self whether the l11iddle class It1 
England is really always to be ruled by the fatal desire 
not to be disturbed in its vulgarity, whether that class is 
always to be taken in by grannees extolling this desire as 
energy and self-reliance, and whether his own only comfort 
for ever is to consist in not being taken in too. The 
iInpulse is irresistibl
 to seek to communicate his im. 
patience to others, and for this end nothing can be nlore 
useful, one would think, than silnply to retrace the l11aln 
lines of the picture drawn by ::\1. Hardoux. 
'fh 
 public secondary schools of France are of two 
kinds,-0'cccs, or lycellnls, and communal col1eges. 'fhe 
I}'cées are nlaintained by the State. The conll11unal 
colleges a
-e Inaintained by the ll1unicipalities, but nlay be 
aided by the State. The instruction in both is of the 
53JTIe type, as to its general features, with the instruction 
given in the grcat granul1ar-schools of this country. It 
is classical, with a side or departlnent called by us 
1110dern, by the French special, by the Genl1ans real, 
intended to suit the requiren1ents of practical life in the 
present day, by teaching "he natural sciences and the 
lTIodern languages in place of Greek and Latin. Alike in 
the l.yc/:cs and in the C0111nlllnal colleges, all the tcaching 
staff have to furnish guarantees of their capacity to teach 
the 111:ltters of instruction confided to them. 1'he 
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guarantee takes generally the fornl of a university degree, 
varying in hind and in rank according to the post to be 
filJed by the holòer. 
At the end of 1865, the dJ.te to which the report of 
1\1. Duruy,-the 13st report previous to 1\1. Bardoux's,- 
goes down, France had at work 77 lJ'cécs and 251 com- 
nlunal col1eges. Three of the 7 70'des (those of Strasburg, 
!\Ietz, and Cohnar), and 15 of the 251 cOlnmllnal colleges, 
have been lost to France in consequence of the war of 
1870. But new ones have in the Ineanwhile been added, 
so that on the 31st of Decen1ber, 1876, the date to which 
1\1. Bardoux's report conles down, France had 8 I l.ycées at 
work, with 5 others building, and 252 conllnul1.11 colleges. 
If we deduct Strasburg, i\letz, and Cohnar, which are not 
LOW part of the territory of France, the French lJ'cées, in 
1865, had 3I,321 pupils. At the end of 1876 they had, 
for the san1e extent of territory, 40,995 pupils,- an ave- 
rage of 506 pupils to each 0'cée, about half of \\"hon1 are 
boarders and half day-boys. The C0111n1Unal colleges had 
in 1865 a total nU111ber of 32,881 pupils, with an average 
of 131 pupils to each col1ege ; at the end of 1876 they had 
38:236 pupils, with an average of 152 for each college. 
Eighty-one great secondary schools of the first class, 
two hundred and fifty-two of the second, all of then1 with 
a public character, all of them under inspection, an of 
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then1 offering guarantees of the capacity of their teaching 
staff! and in these schools a total of 79,241 scholars! 
Let us note, in passing, that the 1110dern or special 
instruction in these schools is constantly growing. The 
(ycées are the stronghold of the classics; yet in the 0'cécs 
the nun1ber of boys on the n10dern side had risen fro111 
5,002 at the end of 1865 to 8,Ó28 at the end of 1876, 
and the average nU111ber of such scholars for each lycée 
frOll1 7 I to 107. 1"'he teaching of the natural sciences, of 
the living languages, of geography, nlodern history, and 
literature, is being continually strengthened. 'rhe class 
of pupils receiving special preparation in the l;'cées for 
schools such as the Polytechnic, Saint Cyr, the Naval, 
Central, and Forest Schools, steadily increases. In the 
conln1unal colleges the developn1cnt of the 1110dern side 
is 111uch greater stiB, and is extren1ely relTIark3 ble. Of 
the 38,236 pupils in thesc colleges at the end of 1876, 
9,232 are little boys not yet going beyond prilnary 
instruction; of the ren1ainder, 14,992 are on the classical 
side, and very nearly as 111any, 14,0 12, are on the lTIodern. 
1'he nUl11ber of teachcrships for the Inodern languages 
has more than doubled in these colleges since 1865. 
But I 
un not here writing for schoohnasters and 
specialists, for whose benefit, indeed, I have fonnerly 
given a full account of the French secondary schools, of 
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their organisation and teaching. I am writing now for 
that great public which IS interested in the provision of 
secondary schools for its children j the broad plain lines 
of the subject are all that they will care for, and are what 
I shall keep to. I repeat, then : 8 I lycées, 252 conl111unal 
colleges, with a total of nearly 80,000 scholars; a 1110dern 
side established, 
nd constantly growing; all the schools 
under inspection, and of all their teachers guarantees of 
capacity required. 
As to the quality of the instruction, it is at the san1e 
general level as the instruction in Ollr great secondary 
schools which are called public. In Greek it is not so 
strong. In Latin it is 111uch on a par with ours, though 
with a neart.:r sense of the Latin language: because of its 
affinity with the French. In Inodern languages it is, 
again, Inuch on a par with our instruction. In arithn1etic 
and Inathematics, in the natural sciences, in 1110dern 
history, and above all in knowledge of the mother-tongue 
and its literature, it is stronger. The boarders are fed 
and lodged in a different 1110de froln the boarders of our 
public schools, but, in n1Y opinion, quite as well. They 
are, however, 1110re confined and harder worked, and ha\ e 
less freedol11, air, and exercise. This is a disadvantage. 
But it comes fr0111 the dangers of confinement and study 
for boys being less apprehended, the good of play for 
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then1 less valued, in the whole body of Continental 
schools, whether public or private, than they are by us 
:11) in England. 
I pass [ron1 the public secondary schools to the 
private,-the écolcs fibres, as the French call then). rrhis 
part of the subject has a peculiar interest for us 111 
England, because our secondary instruction is in so large 
a lueasure supplied by private adventure schools. In 
France the private sec()ndary schools are of two kinds, 
lay and ecclesiastical. There were 803 of thenl at the 
end of 1876. But in these schools, as a whole, we do 
not find the progres5ive advance in nun1bers which we 
find in the public schools; we find, on the contrary, a 
progressi\'e dinlinution. In 1854 the private secondary 
schoo!s in France nunlbered 1,08 I ; in 1865 they nunl- 
Lercd 935; in 1876 their nunlber had fallen to 80 3. 
And it is in the lay establishnlents that the diminution 
has taken place; the ecclesiastical establishn1ents are 
1110re in llun1ber than fornlerly. But whereas the lay estab- 
lishn1ents in 1854 were as luany as 825,-tuore than the 
whole nunlber of private secondary schools at the present 
rlay,-in 1865 they had fallen to 657, in 18 7 6 to 494. 
The ecclesiastical establishn1ents in 1854 nUlnbered 25 6 ; 
in 1865,278; in 1876,309. Fronl 1806, when the Uni- 
versity of France was instituted, down to 1850, private 
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cstablishrnents for secondary instruction could not e
ist. 
All the secondary schools belonged to the Uni\'crsity, a 
St
lte-institution, and all the teachers in then1 were its func- 
tionaries. The law of 
Iarch the 15th, 1850, the organic 
law which at present governs public instruction in France, 
was conceived in a spirit of dissatisfaction with this ex- 
dusi\'e rule of the University, and pennitted the opening, 
upon certain conditions, of private schools. The result 
has been, as we ha\"e seen, favourable especially tf) the 
gro\\ th of ecclesiastical establishn1ents, and it disquiets 
French Liberals eÀceedingly. It desen-es investigation 
and discussion, but I n1ust abstain fro111 everything of that 
kind here. The lay private schools had in 1865, eleven 
years after the passing of the new law, 43,009 scholars to 
the 34,897 of their ecclesiastical rivals. The propor
ion 
is now reversed, and the ecclesiastical private schools 
have 46,816 pupils, while the lay private schools havt 
but 31,249. 
The ecclesiastical schools are either under episcopal 
control, or they belong to onc of the teaching orders, 
an10ngst WhOlTI the Jesuits have thc chief place. Both 
the episcopal schools and the cOllgrt'ganzSt schools, as 
they are called: have increased in number, but the con- 
greganist schools are by far the 1l10re numerous and 
importánt division. They have nearly 20,000 pupils. 
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The episcopal schools have 12,300. A third class of 
establishlnents under ecclesiastical direction is formed by 
!Schools under the secular Catholic clergy or under 111inis- 
ters of other religious denonlinations. Of these schools the 
non-Catholic fonn a quite insigificant proportion; they 
are but 13 out of 165. But this whole class of schools 
has decreased in 11Uluber since 1865, while the episcopal 
and congreganist schools keep increasing. And this, 
again, is a nlatter of disquietude to French Liberals, whú 
consider the influence of the secular clergy as less un- 
favourable to independence of thought than episcopal 
influence or the influence of the teaching orders. And 
strong discontent is expressed with the law of l\Iarch, 
18 5 0 , which has rendered such a developll1ent of 
episcopal and congreganist schools possible. 
For the present, however, let us 110t be diverted by 
this contest between liberalisnl and clericalislll fronl what 
is the central point of interest for us,-the actual supply 
in France of a sound secondary instruction, apart froln 
all question of the religious bias given. In these private 
establishlnents for instruction of which we have been 
speaking, no less than in the public, guarantees ale 
taken for its soundness. A private or free school in 
France is not free in the sense that any man rnay keep 
one who Ekes. The head of such a school nlust be at 
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jcast twenty-five years old, Inust have had five years' 
practice in school-keeping, and must hold either the 
University degree of bachelor, or a certificate which is 
given after an exan1ination of the same nature as the 
cxan1ination required for the degree of bachelor. His 
school is, 111oreover, under go\'ernment inspection as 
regards its state of c01I1n10diousness, healthiness, and 
repair. These are serious guaran tees. And, in fact, by 
then1 and by other causes which co-operate with then1, 
the soundness of the secular instnlction in the écoles libres 
is sufficiently secured. The secular instruction, having 
the degree of bachelor or the admission to government 
schools, such as the Polytechnic, in view, cannot but 
follow in general the san1e line as that of the public 
secondary schools. Some oÍ the schools of the religious, 
such as the Jesuits' school at Vaugirard, and the school 
in the Rue des Postes, are in direct c0111petition with the 
]-'aris l.)'cées, and in very successful c0111petition. They 
clnploy, along with their own teachers, the best lay 
instructors accessible, often the very saIne WhOlli the 
l.ycées clnploy. 'Vhatever clerical influence lliay be super... 
added to it, the secular instruction in the schools of the 
teaching ordcrs, and in the écoles fibres in general, does 
not fall below the ordinary level of this instruction in the 
public schools. 
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It is true that, owing to 
 recent law pelluitting the 
fbrnlation of free Catholic universitie5 and recognising 
their degrees, the degree required for those who conduct 
free secondary schools can now be obtained fron1 bodies 
pot of public appointnlent or public responsibility. 
Undoubtedly, new and denonlinational universities, in 
which the professors are not of public appointnlent, 
ought not to be entrusted with power to confer degrees. 
The law in question is said to have heen obtained by 
accident; an o\rerwhelming nlajority of the Legislative 
.Assembly arc for its repeal, and after the ne:d elections 
to the Senate it will certainly, people say, be repealed. 
TIut whatever the denlerits of that law n1ay be, it has not 
been in operation long enough to affect injuriously the 
standard of secular instruction. Secul.lr instruction in the 
private schools renlains in general, as I ha\re said already, 
at the sanlC level as in the public schools. Bcfore the 
levd can have been lowered hy the inferior standard for 
degrees (if it is inferior) of the free Catholic universities, 
those universities will have lost the power of granting 
thenl. 
But I grudge every word which is here given to 
these questions of religious politics, so attractive to the 
%l1idd]e-class Englishman, so fatally apt to divert his 
mind [ron1 what is the point of carùinal inlportance for 
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hinl, the one thing needful. For hinl the point to be 
seized and set in clear libht, anù again and again to be 
insisted upon until seized and set in clear light it is, is 
this: that while we have not nlore than 20,000 boys in 
Great Britain and Ireland receiving a secondary instruc- 
tion which can In any possible sense be said to offer 
guarantees for its efficiency, France has 79,23 I boys 
rec:el\'lng secondary instruction in inspected public 
schools, and 78,065 nlore who are receiving it in schools 
giving public guarantees for their efficiency. It is this: 
that whereas in England the Iniddlc class is brought up on 
the second plane, in France the nliddlè class is brought 
up on the first plane. 
In 1865 there was published a stateulent by which it 
appeared that we had in England, counting net only the 
nine great public schools which fonned the subject of an 
inquiry by a Royal COlll1nission, but counting :lIso all the 
important endowed schools of the country, and al1 the 
Í1nportant schools of recent foundation, such as Chelten- 
hal11 and 
Iarlborough,-that we had in all these taken 
together a total number of scholars an10unting, in round 
figures, to 16,000. Let us consider all these schools as 
being sufficiently in the public eye to afford, through that 
very publicity, guarantees for their efficicncy. Let us 
add 4,000 scholars 111ore. \Ye remelnocr the picture 
M 
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which was the other day officially drawn for us of the 
secondary schools of Ireland. In Scotland, deservedly 
celebrated for its elelnentary schools, the secondary 
schools of high standing and character are few in number. 
But both Ireland and Scotland 111ake considerable use of 
the English secondary schools. If we add 4,000 for in- 
crease in England since 1865, and for Scotland and 
Ireland, and put at 20,000 our total number of boys 
under secondary instruction which rnay be called 
guaranteed, we Inake a liberal estilnate. In France they 
have 157,296. 
The 111iddle class 111 }'rance has, in consequence, a 
honlogeneity, an extent, and an inlportance, which it has 
nowhere else. 'It is our nliddle class in France,' says 

I. Bardoux, 'which 111akes the grandeur et origÙlalité, the 
greatness and originality, of the nation.' Above the 
peasant and artisan, the class who live by the labour of 
their hands and who are the subjects for elementary 
instruction, the rest of the nation consists, for all intents 
and purposes, of one inl111enSe class who are subjects for 
secondary instruction, and who receive it of one equal 
quality and in schools of one equal st3nding. The pro- 
fessions and that whole class which 1\1r. Charles Sumner 
distinguishes as the class of gentlenlen are in England 
separated fron1 the great bulk of the middle class, and are 
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brought up along with the aristocracy in a superior order 
of schools. In France the professions and the great bulk 
of the middle class are brought up in schools of one 
equal standing. This creates a ll1iddle class larger, n10re 
hon10geneous, and better educated than ours. The 
French aristocracy are chiefly brought up at Vaugirard 
and at schools under ecclesiastics. I have no prejudice 
against schools under ecclesiastics, and Vaugirard is an 
excellent school. But Vaugirard is not a school with 
better instruction and of higher standing than the great 
public schools used by the n1iddle class. It stands to 
them not as with us Eton and Harrow stand to a 111iddle- 
class acadenlY, but rather as Stonyhurst stands to Eton 
and Harrow. The aristocracy in France, therefore, is 
110t a ciass which, in addition to its advantages of birth 
and wealth over the lniddle class, has received a highcr 
training than the ll1iddle class, in schools of a superior 
standing. Aristocracyand l11iddle class are brought up 
in schools of one equal standing. 1'he French aristo- 
cracy has, it is tnlc, the spirit of caste; it strives to 
separate itself, to assert its sUIJeriority, to give effect to 
its prepossessions. But the imlllensc hon10geneous 
middle class in France is too strong for it. The Inind 
and imagination of this class is not subjugated by aristo- 
\:racy like the n1Înd anù i1nagination of the middle 
M2 
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c1ass in our country. The mere conlparison of the 
governments of the two countries at the present moment 
is evidence enough of the truth of what I say. In 
England the government is composed of a string of 
aristocratical personages, with one or two IneH froln the 
professional class who are engaged with them, and a nlan 
of genius of whom it is not easy to say whether he is 
engaged with theln or they with hinl. In France the 
governnlent is composed entirely of men froln the pro- 
fessional and middle class. 1'rue, the difference be- 
tween the two aristocracies in property and standing, 
since the French Revolution, accounts for 1l1uch of the 
difference in political influence. But the training of the 
n1Ïddle class in France counts for nlore. Its great Inass 
has not, as with us, the sense of an inferior training. 
It is not cut in two, aC) with us; it is homogeneous. And 
this imnlense homogeneous class is brought up in schools 
of as good standing as those of the aristocracy; it is 
brought up on the first plane. I t is possible and pro- 
ducible. 
The Exhibition has tll1S year drawn English people 
over to Paris in great nunlbers. They have had the 
astonishing beauty of Paris, and the civilisation and pros- 
perity of the French people, brought close before their 
eyes, and they have been struck by it. Prince Bismarck 
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says, we know, that the }'rench nation has a social 
solidity such as no other nation of Europe enjoys. This 
can only COine fron1 the broad basis of well-being, and of 
cause for satisfaction with life, which in France, more 
than in other European countries, exists. 'Ve have the 
testimony of the Belgian econon1Ïst, M. de Laveleye, to 
the superior well-being of the French peasant, and we 
ought not to be tired of repeating it to ourselves over 
and over again, that we 111ay get it well fixed in our Ininds. 
, France is the country of Europe,' says 1\1. de Laveleye, 
C where the soil is 1110re divided than anywhere else 
except in Switzerland and Norway, and it is at the same 
tin1e the country where material v:ell-being is Inost 
widely spread, where wealth has of late years increased 
most, and where population is least outrunning the lÏ1nits 
which, for the co 111fort and progress of the working 
classes thenlselves, seem necessary.' And 1\lr. Halnerton, 
an acute observer, and an Englishn1an to Loot, has re- 
n1arked on ' the enorn10US interval,' as he caBs it, by which 
the French peasant is raised above the Kcntish labourer. 
Thus lTInch for the lower class in France, and for its 
causes of satisfaction with life. And if we consider the 
beauty and the ever-advancing perfection of Paris,-nay, 
ílnd the san1e holds good, in its degree, of all the other 
great French cities also,-if" e consider the theatre there, 
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if we consider the pleasures, recreations, even the eating 
and drinking, if we consider the whole range of resources 
for instruction and for delight and for the conveniences of 
a humane life generally, and if we then think of London, 
and Liverpool, and Glasgow, and of the life of English 
towns generally, we shall find that the ad,.antage of 
France arises froln its in1nlcnse n1iddle class n1aking the 
san1e sort of demands upon life which only a small upper 
class 111akes elsewl1ere. 
Delicate and gifted single natures are sown in aU 
countries. The French aristocracy will not bear a 
JlIOlllent's comparison for splendour and importance with 
ours, neither ha ,oe the French our exceptional class, 
regIstered by 1Ir. Charles Sun1ner, of gentlemen. But 
these are, after all, only two relatively snlall divisions 
broken off fro111 the top of that whole great c1ass which 
does not live by the labour of its hands. These sn1a11 
divIsions 111ake upon life the delnands of hUll1ane and 
civilised tuen. But they are too slTIa11 and too weak to 
create a civilisation, to n1ake a Paris. 1'he great bulk of 
the class {rOIU which they me broken off Blakes, as is wen 
known, no such dcn1ands upon life. London, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow, with their kind of building, physiognonlY, 
and effects, with their theatres, pleasures, recreations, and 
resources in general of delight and convenience for a 
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hun1ane life, are the result. But in France the whole 
ßliddle class 1l1a1.es, I s
y, upon life the denlands of civil- 
ised nlen, and this inln1ense denland creates the civilisation 
we 
ee. .A.nd the joy of this civilisation creates the 
passionate delight and pride in France which we find in 
Frenchmen. Life is so good and agreeable a thing there, 
and for so luan)". 
Frrnch society has, in my opinion, whatever Prince. 
niS1!1arr.k lnay say, sources of great d
nger as well as of 
great strength. English society has its sources of great 
strength as well as its sources of danger. But I arn 
calling attention now to one single point in the social 
condition of the two nations,-to the denland which the 
l1liddle class, in each of thein, ll1akes upon life, and to 
the results which flow fronl it. It is surely impossible to 
deny that the whole imnlense n1Ïddle class in France 
nlakes upon life the demands which are elsewhere those 
of a lin1ited upper class only, and that French civilisation 
gains enonnously in both volmne and quality by this 
being so. It is not difficult, of course, in England, for 
one of the aristocratic class, or for one of the class of 
gentlcnlen, to see that our 111iddle class rests satisfied 
with a defective type of religion, a narrow range uf intel 
leet and knowledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a l'JW 
standard of manners. Rut an ordinary Frenchlnan of the 
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n1Ïddle class sees it just as clearly as any great lord or 
refined gentlenlan sees it with us, because his standard of 
civilisation is so cOlllparatively high. It is not the French 
aristocracy and professions, it is the whole French nliddle 
class, which is astonished at the pleasures of the gay and 
pleasure-seeking portion of our nlÏddle class. It is not 
the French aristocracy and professions, it is the whole 
French n1Íddle class, which is astonished at the hideous- 
ness and Ï1nmense ennui of the life of the graver portion. 
, The sense of acute ennui which the aspect and frequent- 
ation of this great division of English society produce in 
others, the want of elasticity and the chronic ennui which 
characterise this class itself '-that is not an expression of 
the feeling nlerely of a fastidious upper class or of a 
superfIne individual, it is the genuine sentinlcnt of the 
Inass of 11liddle-class France. 
1'hc French n1Ïddle class is called V oltairian, as the 
French Uni,'ersity and its schools, in which the n1Ïddle 
class is educated, are called V oltairian too. V oltairian 
the French n1Ïddle class in the nlain is. A great deal 
nlay be said in dispraise of Voltaire. But this is his 
centenary year; it is a hundred years ago this year since 
he died. II avail bea ucou'p travaillé dans ce l/lollde, as 
1\lichelet says of our own Henry the Fifth ;-' he had 
done a big spell of work in this w.orld;' and of the inde.. 
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fatigable worker let us on this occasion speak good rather 
than eVIl. He looked at things straight, and he had a 
marvellous logic and lucidity. 'fhe JI0171Ùlg ,sTar, I 
remember, which has passed away froin aI110ngst us, used 
to say that what characterises E- glishmen, and
 above all, 
Englishmen of the middle class, is 'clear, manly intel- 
ligence, which penetrates through sophisms, ignores com- 
monplaces, and gives to conventional illusions their 
tnie value.' And the French, in like manner, the French 
n1iddle class above all, pique themselves on their logic 
and lucidity. The French n1ind craves it, the French 
language aln10st compels it ; Voltaire, the French Luther 
of the eighteenth century, was a splendid professor and 
propagator of it. And to a n1iddle-class Frencll1nan it 
seelns a n1atter of the plainest reasoning in the world, 
that the civilisation of the middle class must suffer in 
England and thrive in France. 'Equality,' he thinks 
with 
L Gan1betta, 'is in France the source of all our 
strength in the present, of all our good hope for the 
future.' England has, in 1fr. Gladstone's fan10us words, 
the religion of inequality. "Vith your enorn10US in- 
equality of conditions and property,' our Frenchman 
would say, 'a middle class is naturally thrown back upon 
itself and upon an inferior type of social life and of 
civilisation. Add to this your want of public schools for 
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this class, and that it is brought up anyhow, brought up 
in hugger-ll1ugger, brought up on the second plane ;--its 
being thrown back upon an inferior type of social life 
and of civilisation is an irresistible necessity. In France 
we have got equality, and we bring up our nliddle dass 
on the first plane; hence French civilisation.' .A.nd the 
.klorlliJ/g Slar, which should have answered this man of 
logic and lucidity, and should have shown why it is the 
part of the dear 111anly intelligence of Englishnlen, which 
penetrates through sophisnls, ignores conl1nonplaces, and 
gives to conventional illusions their true value, rather to 
insist on introducing readings fronl Eliza Cook into our 
public churchyards, or on legalising marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister, than to abate our enormous in. 
equality of conditions and property, or to provide schools 
for bringing up our Iniddle class on the first plane instead 
of the second,-the lIforllÙlg Star, I say, is unhappily 
defunct. 
And if, in the regretted absence of that powerful dis4 
putant, our man of logic and lucidity were to be told by 
sonIe ingenuous person that after all we were not all of us, 
In England, satisfied with the state of our secondary in- 
struction, although our aristocratic class and our middle 
class itself apparently were, but that there was a project 
on foot tor bettering it, and if onr Frenc11111an were then 
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tc ask what it was,-what should we say? \Ve should say 
that a generolls and humane soul, a lover of light anù 
pel feet ion, detached from the prepossessions both of the 
aristocratic and of the ll1iddle class, and not willing that 
our middle class should continue to be the worst schooled 
in civilised Europe, had adopted a bill which he found 
waiting for sonIe one to take charge of it and to put it 
forward, and which he hoped might improve matters if it 
could becollle law; that his nalne was Playfair, and that 
he was Inell1ber for the University of Edinburgh. And 
Dr. Playfair's bill proposes, we should say, to fornl a 
Council of Public Instruction such as exists in France, 
and to give power to this council to send its inspectors 
into endowed schools, and to offer to send its inspectors 
into schools which are not endowed, if the schools like to 
receive thenI. For not eyen a generous and humane soul, 
Wt: should have to say, such as Dr. Playfair, thinks it 
possible to attenIpt in England, for the rescue of the 
nliddle class from its state of inferior schooling, nlcre 
than this. And our l11an of logic and lucidity would 
certainly reply, that this was like attenlpting to cure our 
enormous inequality of conditions and property by the 
Real Estates Intestacy Bill; that the real objedå.!c for us, 
as the Inilitary phrase is, was the bringing up of the 
middle class 011 the first plane, not the second, and that 
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this is not to be done by inspecting a certain number of 
schools whether they wiii or no, and offering to inspect 
others if they like it, but by creating a systeln of [Jublic 
secondary schools. 
And certainly, as a matter of fact, a plan of annual 
examination of secondary schools by inspectors, such as 
that which we have in elementary schools, does not seem 
likely in itself to work well and sl1loothly, while at the 
san1e time it fails, as the Frenchn1an says, to bring us to 
what is our real objective. rrhe examination of second- 
ary schools by inspectors is a nlatter of far greater diffi- 
culty and delicacy than the examination of eleluentary 
schools, is far nlore likely to produce inlpatience and 
opposition an10ng the schoolmasters subjected to it, and 
is really far less necessary. All our good secondary 
schools have at present sonle examination proceeding 
froll1 the universities; and if this kind of examination, 
custonlary and adlnitted already, were gcncralised and 
regularised, it would be sufficient for the purpose. 'Vhat 
is really needed is to follow the precedent of the 
Elen1cntary Education Act, by requiring the provision 
throughout the country of a proper supply of secondary 
schools, with proper buildings and accommodations, at a 
proper fee, and with proper guarantees given by the 
teachers in the shape either of a university degree or of a 
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cpccial certificate for secondary instruction. An inquiry, 
as under that Act, would have to be Blade as to the fulfil- 
Jnent of the necessary conditions by the actual schools 
now professing to nleet the delnand for secondary instruc- 
tion, and as to the correspondence of the supply ol 
schools fulfilling those conditions with the supply fixed 
after due calculation as requisite. 'fhe existing resources 
for secondary instruction, if judiciously co-ordered and 
utilised, would prove to be inlll1ense j bat undoubtedly 
gaps would have to be filled, an annu31 St
te grant and 
ll1unidpal grants would be necessary. 1"'hat is to say, 
the nation would perfornl, as a corporate and co-operative 
work, a work which is now never conceived and laid out 
as a whole, but is done sporadically, precariously, and 
insufficiently. 'Ve have had experience howe1ement'lry 
instruction gains by being thus conceived and laid out, 
instead of being left to individual adventure or individual 
benevolence. The ll1iddle class who contribute so im- 
nlense a share of the cost incurred for the public institu- 
tion of elenlentary schools, while their own school supply 
is so nliserable, would be repaid twenty tinles over for 
their share in the additional cost of publicly instituting 
secondary instruction by the direct benefit which they 
and theirs would get from its systenl of schools. The 
upper class, which has bought out the middle class at so 
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Inany of the great foundation schools designed for its 
benefit, and which has nlonopolised what good secondary 
instruction we have, owes to the middle class the repara. 
tion of contributing to a public systenl of secondary 
schools. Perhaps secolldary is a bad word to use, because 
it is equivocal. Internlediate is a better. A systenl of 
public internlediate schools we require to have through- 
out the country, of two grades, the classical side predomi- 
nating in the schools of one grade, the l110dern side in 
the other; where for a fee of fronl 301. to sol a year for 
boarders, and froln 101. to 201. a year for day boys, 
the n1Ïddle class Inight obtain education. All existing 
schools which give, under proper guarantees, secondary 
instruction, should be classed as public intenYlediate 
schools. N or should their scale of fees be interfered with. 
But it should be calculated for what proportion of the 
class requiring secondary instruction schools with such 
fees can be considered to rnake provision. F or the pro- 
portion renlaining,-for the great bulk, that is, of the 
nliddle class,-provision ought to be found or nlade at 
the lower rates. 
The intervention and inspection of government should 
be limited to the following pOlDtS lllainIy. First, to in- 
quiring and announcing what is the provision requisite, 
to taking care that within A certain tinle it is supp1ied, 
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and that when supplied it is nlaintained. Secondly, to 
ascertaining that the teaching staff is provided with the 
degrees or certificates prescribed as a public guarantee of 
efficiency, that some exanlination of the schools by other 
teachers than their own, an exan1Ínation proceeding either 
from the universities or from SOlne recognised scholastic 
authority, takes place in thenl every year, and that the 
school premises are sufficient, suitably fitted and kept, 
and wholesome. Inspection of this kind is the function 
of a nlÏnisterial departnlent rather than of a council, and 
it is not of a nature to irritate schoolmasters' susceptibi- 
lities. 
'The function of a council is consultative: to consider 
and advise as to lllethods and studies. The function is a 
"ery inlportant one. But a Council of Publit; Instruction 
is generally a body framed so as to represent several 
great interests. It is so in France, at any rate. And 
the consequence is, I believe, that instead of there being 
ll1uch consideration of school 11lethods and studies, the 
interests generally break out aI
d begin a war, religious, 
professional, or adn1Ïnistrative, anlongst thell1selves; and 
the minister finds it expedient to convoke and consult 
his council as little as poss.ible. 
It is not always quite easy to follow our French friends, 
me11 of logic and lucidity though they 111ay be, when they 
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arc singing the glories of the ideas of 1789. But the 
}:rench systenl of public secondary instruction is one of 
the real, one of the best conquests of 1789 and of the 
Revolution. Decreed and begun by the Convention, 
organised by Fourcroy's law in 1802, secured by the 
cstablislllnent of the University in 1806, this systenl pro- 
vides effective schooling, and on one conlnlon plane, for 
the whole class requiring an instruction Inore than ele- 
Iuentary; while with the elcnlcntary schools it connects 
itself in an unbroken order, offering a second stage by 
which the new social strata, as 
I. Ganlùetta caBs then1, 
nlay nlove onward, if they are worthy, and lnay rIse. 
And our want of any such systenl in England is like the 
want of any municipal systenl for our country parishes, 
where the n10de of government by vestry answers to that 
in use fomlerly in the rural districts of France, and 
described by Turgot: a kind of nlass-illeeting of the 
parishioners held by the curé in the churchyard after 
serVIce. Both wants are due to what Thiers was never 
weary of pointing out as matter for remark and reflexion : 
the purely political character of our revolutions; the 
absence from them,-the unavoidable and irreproachabìe 
absence it Inay be, but still the absence,-of all ain1 at 
social renovation. 
Schools for the licensed victuallers, schools for the 
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Cf)lnmercial travell
rs, schools for the \rcslcyans, schools 
for the Quakers,-to educate a n1idd
e class in this way 
is to doom it to grow up on an inferior plane, with the 
claims of intellect and knowledge not satisfied, the clail11 
of beauty not satisfied, the clain1 of 11lanners not satisfied. 
At a very great nloney-price the upper class has got 
possession of what public secondary scl
0015 of good 
standing there are, and does not fed bound to lend its 
endeavours towards stripping itself of the advantage which 
this higher training gi,'es to it. That an upper class 
should not care to be disturbed in its preponderance is 
perhaps natural j that a 111iddle class should acquiesce 
in a state of things which dooms it to inferiority does at 
first sight seenl astonishing. Y. et we ought not to be too 
n1uch astonished at it, for human nature resists instincti,-eIy 
any change in its habits. And an English middle class 
brought up in public schools and on the first plane, an 
English middle class hOlnogeneous, intelligent, civilised, 
'" ouId undergo n10re than son1e slight and partial change 
of habits. It would undergo transformation. 
\. transfor- 
111ation de,'outly to be wished, indeed, yet so \"ast a one 
that the wise man may be inclined to shrink fron1 the toil 
of trying single.handed 1-) bring it to pass,-lnay content 
himself with not being n1ade a dupe of, not being takeu 
in, when he is told that it is undesirable and impossible. 
N 
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And yet if all those generous and humane souls, free front 
the prepossessions of class, who are scattered about in 
every society, were to turn their thoughts this way, and 
to see what is the truth, that pf'rhaps Ollr chief and 
gravest want in this country at present
 our 111l//11l 
1Jfcessarilllll, is a nliddle class hOlllogeneous, intelligent, 
civilised, brought up in good public schools and on the 
first plane, sOlnething surely lTIight be done! 
1\1r. Lowe says that' an English governnlcnt should 
be guided sinlply by the consideration how to produce 
for the country the greatest anlolInt .of happiness of 
which the condition of its existence admits.' 1\11'. 
Gladstone says that 'with the true Liberal statesn1an, 
England's first care is held to be the care of her 
own children within her own shores, the redress of 
wrongs, the supply of needs, the improvenlent of laws 
and institutions.' If there is one thing n10re certain 
than another, it is this: that the 111iddle class is in 
France haPPier than with us. If there is one need lTIOlC 
crying than another, it is the need of the English l11iddle 
class to be rescued fron1 a defective type of religion, a 
narrow range of intellect and knowledge, a stunted sense 
of beauty, a low standard of lnanners. And what could 
do so nlueh to deliver thenl and to render thenl happier, 
as to give them proper education, public education, to 
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Lrlng theln up on the first pJane j to make thenl a cbsf3 
hon10gene0l1s, intelligent, civilised? Nay, and our 
upper class itself, though it lnay be supposed to be not 
naturally inclined to lend a hand to deprive itself of 
preponderance, has f..'u too much public spirit not to be 
concerned and disquieted if it realJy COl1leS to see that our 
civilisation is lnaimed by our 11liddle class being left as it 
is, and that the whole country, the whole English nation, 
suffers by it. '''here is there in the world an upper 
class which has in it so l11any who know well that it will 
not do for a luan simply to think of hilnself,-to aggran.. 
dise hin1self j that a n1all llUISt be Ùl COlllII/1I1Ze bOil liS, 
good with a goodness servir.eable to the COl11l110n cause? 
And this is just what is required of every worthier soul 
all10ngst our upper classes j that in the nlatter of middle- 
class education he should be til COli/lillI/Ie bOlllls, good with 
a goodness serviceable to the COlllmon cause:- 


N cc sibi, sed toti genitUJn se credere mundo . . . 
J ustitiæ cultor, rigidi servator hOi1csti, 
II, (Ol1l1ll1n/
 {JO.Jllts. 


N2 



löO A GlI_DE TO EJ.\"GL/SH LiTERA TORE. 


A GUIDE TO ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


PEOPLE repeat, till one is ahl10st tired of hearing it, the 
story of the French 1\linister of Instruction who took out 
his watch and said cOll1placently to a foreigner, that at that 
n10nlent, in all the puhlic grauullar-schools of :France, all 
boys of the saIne class were saying the sanle lesson. In 
England the story has been eagerly used to disparage 
State-ll1eddling with schools. I have never been able to 
s
e that it was in itself so very lalnentable a thing that 
all these French boys should be saying the sallle lesson 
at the saine tÌ1ne. Everything, surely, depends upon 
what the lesson was. Once secure what is excellent to 
be taught, and yon can hardly teach it with too lunch 
insistence, punctuality, universality. The n10rc one sees 
of the young, the n10re one is struck with two things: 
how IÏ1nited is the aillount which they can really learn, 
how worthless is nlllch of what goes to luake up this 
anlount now. AIr. Grant Duff, 111isled by his own 
accol11plishments and intelligence, is, I an1 convinced, 
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far too encyclopædic in his rcC}uirelnents frOlll young 
learners. But the heart-breaking thing is, that what they 
t'all be taught and do learn is often so ill-chosen. 'An 
apple has a stalk, peel, pulp, core, pips, and juice; it is 
odorous and opaque, and is used for 111aking a pleasant 
drink caned cider.' There is the pedant's fashion 
of using the brief lesson-tinle, the soon-tired atten- 
tion, of little children. IIow n1l1ch, how far too nluch, 
of all our course of tuition, early and late, is of like 
value ! 
For nlyself, I lament nothing nlore in our actual in- 
struction than its 111ultiformity,-a nntltiformity, too 
often, of false direction and useless labour. I desire 
nothing so 111uch for it as greater unifonnity,-but uni- 
formity in good. Nothing is taught well except what is 
known fan1iliarly and taught often The Greeks used to 
say : 
k ;, Tplt ,CL k"uÀú,-Give us a fine thing two and 
three tinles over! And they were right. 
In literature we have present, and waiting ready to 
foml us, the best which has been thought and said in the 
world. Our business is to get at this best and to know it 
well. But even to understand the thing we are dealing 
with, and to choose the best in it, we need a guide, a 
clue. The literature l1l0St accessible to all of us, 
touching tiS Inost nearly, is OlIr own literature, English 
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such a reader asks his leave to go rapidly through the 
book with him, to point out what seen1 in1perfections, to 
suggest what ll1ight bring his book yet nearer towards 
the ideal of what such a book should oe. 


I will begin at the beginning, and will suggest that 

Ir. Stopford Brooke should leave out his first two pages, 
the pages in which he Ia}S down what literature is, and 
what its two Inain divisions (as he calls them), prose and 
poetry, are. I I is prilner i3 somewhat long, longer than 
11105t prill1crs. I t is a gain to shorten it by expunging 
anything superfluous. .-\nd the reader does not require to 
be told what I:tcrature is, and what prose and poetry are. 
For all practical purposes he knows this sufficiently well 
already. Or even if he were in doubt about it, 1\11'. 
Stopford Brooke's two pages would not n1ake the n1atter 
111uch clearer to him; they are a little en1barrassed them- 
selves, and tend to ell1barrass the attentive reader. And 
a prilner, at any rate, should be above all things quite 
plain and clear; it should contain nothing to embarrass 
its reader, nothing not perfectly thought out and lucidly 
laid down. So I wish 1\11'. Stopford Brooke wouLI begin 
his prilner with what is now the fourth section: 'The 
history of English literature is the story of what English 
Inen .:.lnd WOlnen thought and 
e1t, and then" rote down 
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in good prose or beautiful poetry in the English la nf!"u age. 
The story is a long one. It begins about the year 670 
and it is still going 011 in the year ] 875. Into this little 
book, then, is to be put the story of 1,200 years.' 
Nothing can be better. 
The sentence which fo11ows is questionable :- 


No people that ha\"c evcr been in thc world can look back 
so far as wc Em;lish can to thc beginnings of our literaturc j 
nu pcoplc can point to so long and splendid a train of poets 
and prosc-writcrs, no nation has on thc whole written so 
Inuch and so well. 


The first part of this sentence Inakes an assertion of very 
doubtful truth; the second part is too 111uch to the tune 
of Rule Bl italll/ia. Both parts offend against sobriety. 
The four cardinal virtues which are, as I have said, to 
be required in the writer of a prinler of English literature 

tre these: clearness, brevity, proportion, sobriety. So- 
briety needs to be in:;isted upon, perhaps, the 1110st, 
because in things nleant, and rightly meant, to be 
popular, there is such danger of sinning against it. 
Anything of questionable and disputed truth, even 
though we n1ay fairly hold it and in a longer perforn1- 
ance might fairly lay it down and defend it, is out of 
place in a primer. It is an offence against sobriety to 
insert it there. And let ?\fr. Stopford Brooke ask hiIu- 
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self what foreigner, or who except an Englishman, 
would ac1n1it that 'no people can point to so long and 
splendid a train of poets and prose-writers as the English 
people, no nation has on the whole written so Hluch and 
so well?' Nay, it is not every Englishn1an who, with 
Greece before his eyes, would adn1Ït it. 'Yhat follows is 
in a truer strain, in the right strain for a guide to take :- 


Every English nlan and WOlnan has good reason to be 
proud of the work done by their forefathers in prose and 
poetr}'. Everyone who can write a good book or a good 
song lnay say to hilnself: 'I belong to a great company which 
has been teaching and delighting men for n10re than a 
thousand years.' And that is a fact in which those who 
write and those who read ought to feel a noble pride. 


This is unqucstio
lable, and it is sufficient. 
Nothing, in a t.\sk like :t\Ir. Stop ford Brooke's, is 1l10re 
difficult than the start, and it was natural, thcrefore, that 
his first page or two should be peculiarly open to criti- 
CISIU. Once started, 
rr. Stopford Brooke proceeds 
safely and sInoothly
 and page after page is read with 
nothing but acquiescence. His first chapter is excellent, 
and has that great Inerit for which his prÎ1ner is, as I 
have said, conspicuous: the 1l1crit of so touching IHen 
and works of which the young reader, and the general 
reader, knows and can be expected to know very little, 
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as to 111ake then1 cease to be Incre nallleS j-as to give a 
real scnse of their power and chann. 1-1 is n1anner of 
dealing with Cædn10n and Bede is a sigl
al instance of 
this. I 
hall not quote the passage, because I wish to 
quote presently another passage with the like n1erit, in 
which !\lr. Stopford Brooke is even happier: the pas- 
sage where he treats of Chaucer. 
In the second chapter there IS In several places a 
want of clearness, due to a Inanncr of writing which 
lcaves s0111cthing to be fined out and con1pleted by the 
reader himself. This task should not be thrown upon 
readers of a pnmer. 'The last n1en10randa of the 
Peterboruugh Chronicle arc of thc year I 154, thc ]a5t 
bnglish Charter can scarcely be earlier than I 155.' 

lr. Stopford Brooke gi,"cs these words as a quotation, 
but it is not fully clear how they relate themselves to the 
conte
t, or e
actly what is to be deduced fron1 theln. 
111 another instance, the want of clearness arises froln an 
attelnpt to give a piece of infom1ation by the way, and 
because the piece ûf information seen1S to be a part of 
the argulnent, but is not. 'The fIrst friars were foreign- 
ers, and they necessarily used Inan)' French words in 
their English teaching, and N onnans as \\ ell as English 
now began to write religious w
rks in English.' The 
point to be Il1ade out is that English came int0 great\'r 
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use because even foreigners had for certain purposes to 
adopt it. 
Ir. Stopford Brooke wishes to inform by the 
way his young reader, that the foreigners in doing so 
used n1any French words. But the nlanner in which he 
throws this in nlust cause puzzle; for the young reader 
imagines it to lead up sOinehow to the Dlain point that 
English canle into nlore general use, and it does not. 
Or the want of clearness arises frOl11 sonlething being put 
forward, about which 1\11'. Stop ford Brooke, after he has 
put it forward, feels hesitation. 'The poenl Iuarks the 
close of the religious influence of the friars. They had 
been attacked before in a pOelll of 1320 ; but in this 
poenl there is not a word s1id against theine It is true, 
the author living far in the country Inay not have been 
thrown n1uch with thenl.' 1\11'. Stopford Brooke nleans 
here, so far as I understand hiln, to imply that there not 
being a word said against the friars in the poelH in ques. 
tion marks the close of their religious influence. That 
is rather a subtle inference for a young reader to follow. 
1\1 r. Stopford Brooke, however, seen1S to feel (for I an1 
really not quite sure that I understand hinl) that he luay 
have been too subtle; and he adds: 'It is true, the 
author living far in the country may not ha,'c been 
thrown nluch with thenl.' '1'hat is to say: 'If you con. 

ider the thing nlore subtly, perhaps you had bettcr 110t 
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Inake the inference I have suggested.' 1\ subtlety re- 
quiring inll11ediate1y to be relieved by another subtlety, 
is rather too nluch for a young reader. The writer of a 
primer should attenlpt to convey nothing but what can 
ue conveyed in a quite plain and straightforward fashion. 
But presently we COl1le to Larm110n'3 Brllt, and here 
we see how adn1Îrably 1\lr. Stopford Brooke understands 
his business. It is not difficult to be dull in speaking of 
Lay
unon's Brllt, or even in quoting fron1 it. But what 
11r. Stopford Brooke says of Layamon and his work is 
just what everyone will feel interested in hearing of 
then1; and what he quotes is exactly what will conlplete 
and enhance this feeling of interest :- 


'There was a priest in the land,' Layamon writes of hiln- 
self, 'whose name was Layamon ; he was son of Leovenath j 
may the Lord be gracious unto him! He dwelt at Earnley, 
a noble church on the bank of Severn, near Radstonc, where 
he read books. I t came in nlind to hiln and in his chiefest 
thought that he would tell the noble deeds of England, what 
the n1en were named, and whence they came, who first had 
English land.' 
Freshness of touch, a treatlnent always the very 
opposite of the pedant's treatment of things, nlake the 
great charI11 of 1\lr. Stopford Brooke's work. lIe owes 
then1, no doubt, to his genuine 10\ c for nature and 
poetry :- 


, 
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In J 300 we meet with a few lyric poems, full of charm. 
They sing of spring-tin1e with its blossoms, of the woods 
ringing with the thrush and nightingale, of the flowers and 
the seemly sun, of country work, of the woes and joy of lo\'e, 
and many other delightful things. 


No such secret of freshness as delight in all these 'de- 
lightful things' and in the poetry which tells of then1 ! 
'This second chapter, giving the history of English 
literature fro111 the Conquest to Chaucer, is admirably 
proportioned. 1'he personages COl1le in due order, the 
hlll11Ulest not \\ ithout his due word of introduction; the 
chief figures pause awhile and stand clear before us, each 
in his due degree of prominence. 'fo do justice to the 
chann of i\Ir. Stopford Brooke's prÏ1ner, let the reader 
turn to the pages on Chaucer. S0l11ething I n1llst quote 
fron1 then1; I wish I could quote alI ! 


Chaucer's first and great delight was in hUlnan nature, 
and he n1akes us love the noble cha(acters in his poems, and 
feel with kindliness towards the baser and ruder sort. He 
never sneers, for he had a wide charity, and we can always 
smile in his pages at the follies and forgive the sins of men. 
He had a true and chivalrous regard for women, and his wife 
and he must have been very happy if they fulfilled the ideal 
he had of marriage. He lived in aristocratic society, and 
yet he thought hin1 the greatest gentleman who was 'most 
vertuous alway, Privé and pert (open), and 1110St entendeth 
aye To do the gentil dedcs that he can.' lIe lived frankly 
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alnong men, and, as we have seen, saw nlany different types 
uf men, and in his own time filled Inany parts as a man of 
the world and of business. Yet with all this active and 
observant life, he WJ.S commonly very quiet and kept 111uch 
to himself. The Host in the Tales japes at him (or his 
lonely, abstracted air. 'Thou lookest as thou wouldest find 
a hare, And ever on the ground I see thee stare.' Be!ng a 
good scholar, he read n10rning and night alone, and he says 
that after his office-work he would go home and sit at 
another book as dumb as a stone, ti1l his look was dazed. 
\VhiIe at study and when he was making of songs and ditties, 
C nothing else that God had Inade' had any interest for him. 
There was but one thing that roused hioI then, and that too 
he liked to enjoy alone. It was the beauty of the morning 
and the fields, the woods: the streams, the flowers, and the 
singing of the little birds. This made his heart full of revel 
and solace, and when spring came after winter, he rose with 
the lark and cried, 'Farewell Iny book and my devotion.' 
He was the first who nlade the love of nature a distinct 
clement in our poetry. He was the first who, in spending 
the whole day gazing alone 00 the daisy, set going that lonely 
delight in natural scenery which is so special a mark of our 
later poets. He lived thus a double life, in and out of the 
world, but never a gloOlnyone. For he was fond of mirth 
and good-living, and when he -grew towards age was portly 
of waist, 'no poppet to e01brace.' But he kept to the end 
his elfish countenance, the shy, delicate, half-mischievous 
face which looked on men from its grey hair and forked 
beard, and was set off by his light grey-coloured dress and 
hood. A knife and inkhorn hung on his dress: we 
PF' 
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cosary in his hand, and when he was alone he walked 
swiftly. 


I could not bring lnyself to rnake the quotation shorter, 
although 
Ir. Stopford Brooke 1l13y ask lHe, indeed, 
why I do not observe in a review the pre portion which I 
den1and in a primer. 
The third and fourth ch:lptel s bring us to the Renas- 
cence and the Elizabethan age. Spenser is touched by 
Mr. Stopford Erooke ahnost as channingl y as Chaucer. 
The p:lges on Shakspeare are full of interest, and the 
great poet gains by the 1110de in which we are led up to 
him. 
Ir. Stopford Brooke has ren1embered that Shak- 
speare is, as Goethe said, not truly seen when he is 
regarded as a great single n10untain rising straight out 
of the plain; he is truly seen when seen among the hills 
of his Ri{'j'Cll-Hcimath, his giant home,-among them, 
though towering high above them. Only one or two 
sentences I could wish otherwise. J\[r. Stopford Brooke 
says of Shakspeare's last plays :- 


All these belong to and pr....ise forgi\'eness, and it seems, 
if we n1ay conjecture, that looking back on all the wrong he 
had suffered and on all that he had done, Shakspeare could 
say in the forgiveness he gave to n1en and in the forgiveness 
he sought of heaven the words he had written in earlier days: 
TIle quality of 11ltTCY is ?lot strained. 
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})crhaps that Inight not be out of place in a \'ohune of 
lectures on Shakspeare. TIut it is certainly somewhat 
far-fetched and fanciful ;-too fanciful for our prilner. 
N or is it quite sound and sober criticism, again, to say of 
Shakspeare: 'lIe was altogether, frolll end to end, an 
artist, and the greatest artist the 1110dern world has 
known.' Or again: 'In the unchangeableness of pure 
art-power Shakspeare stands entirely alone.' There is a 
peculiarity in 
Ir. Stopford Brocke's use of the words 
art, artist. lIe means by an artist one whose ail11 in 
writing is not to reveal hilnsc1f, but to give pleasure; he 
says 1110St truly that Shakspcare's ain1 was to please, that 
Shakspeare 'luadc n1en and women whose draInatic 
action on each other and towards a catastrophe was 
intended to please the public, not to reveal hill1self.' 
1'his is ind
cd the true ten1per of the artist. But when 
we call a man emphatically artist, a grt'at artist, we mean 
something Inore than this teluper in which he works; we 
mean by art, not l11ere1y an ail11 to please, but also, and 
1110re, a law of pure and flawless workl11anship. As living 
always under the sway c,f this law, and as, therefore, a 
perfect artist, we do not conceive of Shakspeare. His 
workn1anship is often f..1.r fron1 being pure and flawless. 


Till that llellona's bridegroom, lapp'd in proof, 
Confronted hinl with self-comparisons- 
o 
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There is but one n
nlle for such writing as that, if 
Shakspeare had signed it a thousand tilnes,-it is 
detestable. l\nd it is too frequent in Shakspeare. 
In a book, therefore, where every sentence should be 
sure, simple, and solid, not requiring n1ental reservations 
nor raising questions, we ought not to speak of Shak- 
speare as 'altogether, fro 111 end to end, an artist;' as 
'standing entirely alone in the unchangeableness of pure 
art-power.' He is the richest, the n105t wonderful, the 
Inost powerful, the n10st delightful of poets; he is not 
altogether, nor even ell1inently, an artist. 
In the fifth chapter we reach l\1iltol1. 1\1r. Stopford 
Brooke characterises 1IiIton's poen1s well, when he speaks 
of ' their Inajestic movement, their grand style, and their 
grave poetry.' But I wonder at his designating 11ilton 
our greatest poet. N or does the criticisn1 of Paradise Lost 
quite satisfy n1e. I do not think that 'as we read the 
great epic, we feel that the lightness and grace of 1filton's 
youthful tilHe are gone.' True, the poet of Paradise Lost 
differs from the poet of L'Alkgro and 11 PCllscroso ; but 
the feeling raised by Paradist: Lost is not a feeling that 
lightness and grace are gone. That would be a negative 
feeling, a feeling of disappointlnent; and the feeling 
raised by Paradise Lost is far other. Yet neither is it a 
f
ding whirh justifies 
Ir. Stopford Brooke in saying that 
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'at last all thought and en1otion centre round Adam and 
Eve, until the closing lines leave us with their lonely 
image in our Ininds.' The personages have no growing, 
absorbing interest of this kind; when we finish the poem, 
1l is not with our n1inds agitated by them and full of 
theln. The power of Paradise Lost is to be sought else- 
where. N or is it true to say that J\1ilton 'sulnmed up 
in himself all the higher influences of the Renascence.' 
1'he disinterested curiosity, the humanism of the Rena- 
scence, are not characteristics of 
Ii1ton,-of 1Iilton, that 
is to say, when he is fully formed and has taken his ply. 
K or again can it rightly be said that 
lilton ' began th3.t 
pure poetry of natural description which has no higher 
eXaIl1ples to show in \Yordsworth, or Scott, or Keats, 
than his I,'Allrgro and II Pellscroso.' L'Allegro and II 
PellSt'rOso are channing, but they are not pure poetry of 
nalural description in the sense in which the Highland 
Reaper is, or the Ode to A/:/lIl1ln. The poen1s do not 
touch the saIne chords or belong to the SaIne order. 
Scott is altogether out of place in the comparison. His 
natural description in verse has the n1erits of his natural 
description in prose, which are very considerable. But it 
never has the grace and felicity of l\Iilton, or the natural 
magic of \'''ordsworth and Keats. ...\.s poetical work, it is 
not to be even named with theirs. 


03 
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Shakspeare and Milton are such proluinent objects ill 
a prill1cr of English literature that one dwells on then}, 
strives to have them presented quite aright. .After l\lilton 
we come to a century whose literature has no figures of 
this grandeur. 1'he literary importance of the eighteenth 
century lies mainly in its having wrought out a revolution 
begun in the seventeenth,-no less a revolution than the 
establishment of what 11r. Stopford Brooke well calls 
, the second period of English prose, i.n which the style is 
easy, unaffectcd, 1110ulded to the subject, and the proper 
words are put in their proper places.' 'Vith his strong 
love of poetry, :rvlr. Stopford Brooke could not, perhaps, 
feel the saille syn1pathy and delight in dealing with this 
prose century as in dealing with the times of Chaucer or 
Elizabeth. Still his account of its writers does not fail in 
interest, and is in general just. But his arrangcll1ent is 
here not quite satisfactory. The periods of tilne covered 
by his chapters should be literary pel iods, not n1ereIy 
periods in political history. His sixth chapter has for its 
title: Frol/t the Restoratioll to George III. The period frolll 
the Restoration to George the Third is a period in poli- 
tical history only. George thc Third has nothing to do 
with literature; his accession marks no epoch in our 
civilisation or in our literature, such as is 111arked by the 
Conquest or by the reign of Elizabeth. I wish that Ivlr. 
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topford Brooke would change the title of this chapter, 
and nl3.ke it : From the Rrstoratioll to the Death ()f POþe 
alld S'loift. Pope died in 1744, Swift in 1745. The 
folJowingchapter should be: FroJll 1745 to the Frellch Re- 
t'O/lItiOll. The next and last: FrOJll the French RC'l/o/lItion 
10 the Death of Scott. 
These arc real periods In our literature. 
rr- Stop- 
ford Brooke enumerates, at the beginning of his 
seventh chapter, causes which from the cady part of the 
e:ghteenth century were at work to influence literature. 


The long peace after the accession of the House (,l 
Hanover had left England at rest and given it wealth. The 
reclaiming of waste tracts, the increased wealth and trade, 
made better communication necessary; and the country 
was soon covered with a network of highways. The leisUJ e 
gave time to men to think and write; the quicker interchange 
between the capital and the country spread over England 
the literature of the capital, and stirred men everywhere to 
\\Tite. The coaching service
 and the post carried the new 
book and the literary criticism to the villages. Com- 
munication with the Continent had increased during the 
peaceable times of \Valpole. 


By the nliddle of the century, by a time well n13rked by 
the death of Pope and Swift, these influences had been in 
operation long enough to fonn a second period in the 
eighteentn century, sufficiently distinguishable fronl the 
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period of Addison and Pope, and lasting do'\vn to a 
period of far more decisive change, the period of the 
French Revolution. 
Prose and poetry, within these periods, should not 
have each their separate chapter; it is unnecessary, and 
leads to son1e confusion. Sir 'Yalter Scott is at present 
noticed ill one of 1\lr. Stopford Brooke's chapters as a 
poet, in another as a prose writer. .And the limits of each 
period should be observed; authors and works should 
not be mentioned out of their order of date. At present 
1\lr. Stopford Brooke Inentions the Riz'als and School for 

èalldal of Sheridan in his sixth chapter, a chapter which 
professes to go fronl the Restoration to the accession of 
George the Third. .A.t the ,"ery beginning of the following 
chapter, which goes frolll 1760 to 1837, he introduces his 
n1ention of the JIorllillg Chronicle, the Post, the Herald, 
and the Till/es, of the Edinburgh and the Quarterly 
RC1Jie10, and of Blackwood's .AIagazille. By being freed 
fronl an such defects in lucid and orderly arrangenlent, 
the prinler would gain in clearness. 
It would gain in brevity and proportion by ending 
with the death of Scott in 1832. I wish I Inight prevail 
upon 1\1r. Stopford Brooke to bring his prinlcr to an end 
with Scott's death in that year. I wish he would leave 
out every word about his contenlporaries, and about 
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publications which have appeared since 1832. The death 
of Sir 'Valter Scott is a real epoch; it ll1arks the end of 
one period and the beginning of another,-of the period 
in which we are ourselves now living. No ll1an can trust 
himself to speak of his own tin1e and his own conten1- 
poraries with the saine sureness of judginent and the same 
proportion as of tin1es and 111en gone by ; and in a prÏ1ner 
of literature we should avoid, so far as we can, all hin- 
(1rances to sureness of judgn1ent and to proportion. 'rhe 
readers of the prin1er, also, arc not likely to hear too little 
of conten1porary literature, if its praises are unrehearsed 
in their priiner ; they are certain, under all CirCU111stances, 
to hear quite enough of it, probably too 111uch. 


Charlotte Brontë revived in Jalle Eyre the novel of 
Passion, and :Miss Y onge set on foot the religious novel in 
support of a special school of theology. l\liss l\-Iartineau and 
f\lr. Disracli carried on the novel of political opinion and 
economy, and Charles Kingsley applied the novel to the 
social and theological problems of our own day. 


Let 
Ir. Stopford Brooke 111ake a clean sweep of all this, 
I entreat him. And if his date of 1832 compels hin1 to 
include Rogers anù his poetry, let hin1 give to theIn, not 
a third part of a page, but one line. I reckon that these 
reductions would 
hortcn the last part of the priu1er by 
five pages. A little condensation in the judgments on 
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\Vordsworth, Byron, and Shelley would abridge it by 
another p3ge; the on1Íssion of the first pages of the 
volunle by two 111ore. Our prin1er shortened by eight 
pages! no Sll1all gain in a work of this character. 
'[he last three chapters of the book, therefore, I could 
wish recast, and one or two phrases in his criticisll1 I\Ir. 
Stopford Brooke I1light perhaps revise at the sanle time. 
He says 11105t truly of Addison that his Sþec/a/or 'gave a 
better tone to 111anners and a gentler one to political and 
literary criticism.' He says truly, too, of Addison's best 
pa pers : ' No hUluour is l1lore fine and tender; and, like 
Chaucer's, it is ne,'er bitter.' He has a right to the con- 
clusion, therefore, that' Addison's work was a great one, 
lightly done.' But to say of Addison's style, that' in its 
varied cadence and subtle ease it has never been sur- 
passed,' seems to nle to be going a little too far. One 
could not say 11lore of Plato's. 'Vhatever his services to 
his tillle, Addison is for us now a writer whose range and 
force of thought are 110t considerable enough to n1ake 
hinl interesting; and his style cannot equal in varied 
cadence and subtle ease the style of a n1an like })lato, 
because without range and force of thought all the 
resources of style, whether in cadence or in subtlety, arc 
not and cannot be brought out. 
Is it an entirely accurate judgn1ent, ag.un, on the 
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pOC1ns of Gray and Collins, to call then1 'cxquisite 
exalnples of perfectly English work wrought in the spirit 
of dassic art' ? I confess, this language seems to me to 
he too strong. 
luch as I admire Gray, one feels, I 
think, in reading his poetry never quite secure against the 
false poetical style of the eighteenth century. It is always 
near at hand, sometimes it breaks in; and the sense of 
this prevents the security one enjoys with truly classic 
work, the fulness of pleasure, the cordial satisfaction. 


Thy joys no glittering fen1ale meets- 


or even things in the Elegy : 


He gave to misery all he had-a tear; 
He gain'd from Heaven ('twas all he wish'd) a fricnd- 


are instances of the sort of drawback I 111ean. And the 
false style, which here comes to the surface, we are never 
very far fron1 in Gray. Therefore, to call his poen1S 'ex- 
quisite exan1ples of perfectly English work wrought In 
the spirit of classic art' seen1S to n1C an exaggeration. 
l\Ir. Stopford Brooke's Cowper is excellent, but again 
there seems to 111e to be S0111e want of sobriety in the 
prâise given. Philanthropy, no doubt, aniInatcd Cowper's 
heart and shows itself in his poetry. But it is too nUlch 
to say of the apparition of Cowper and of his philanthropy 
in English poetry: 'It is a wonderful change, a change 
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so wonderful that it is likc a new world. ] t is, in fact, 
the concentration into our rctIred poet's work of all the 
new thought upon the subject of 111ankind which was 
soon to take so fierce a fOrIn in Paris.' Cowper, with his 
1110rbid re1igion and lumbering Inoven1cnt, was no pre- 
cursor, as l\Ir. Stopford Brooke would thus 111ake him, 
of Byron and Shelley. His true praise is, that by his 
siulple affections anù genuine love of nature he was a 
precursor of 'Yordsworth. 
Of \V ordsworth's philosophy of N aturc l\lr. Stopford 
Brooke draws out, I think, a Inore elaborate account than 
we require in a priulcr. Noone will bc n1uch helped by 
'Vordsworth's philosophy of Nature, as a sche111C in itself 
and disjoined fron1 his poenls. N or shall we Lc led to 
enjoy the poenls the Blore by having a philosophy of 
Nature abstracted fro111 then1 and presented to us in its 
nakedness. Of the page and a quarter which 
rr. Stop- 
ford Brooke has given to 'Yordsworth's philosophy of 
Nature, all l11ight with advantage, perhaps, be dropped 
but this :- 


Nature was a person to \ V ordsworth, distinct frolll him- 
self, and capable of being loved. He could brood on her 
character, her ways, her words, her life. Hence arose his 
tninute and loving observation of her, and his passionate 
descri ption of all her forms. 
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There 111ight be S0111e condensation, too, in the criti- 
CiS111 of Byron as the poct of .DOll Juan and as the poet 
of Nature. But S0111e touches in the criticislll of Byron 
arc admirable. ' \Ve feel naturally great interest in this 
strong personality, put before us with such obstinate 
power; but it wearies at last. Finally it 'If.1earied hÙllsdf.' 
Or again: 'It is his colossal power and the ease ,\hich 
C0111CS fronl it, in which he resel11bles Dryàc11, that 11larks 
him specially.' Nothing could be better. 
On Shelley, also, :1\lr. Stopford Brooke has an ex- 
cellcnt sentence. He says of his lyrics: 'They form 
together the 1110st sensitive, the 1110St imaginative, and 
the 1110st l1lusical, but the least tangible lyrical poetry we 
possess.' But in the pages on Shelley, yet 1110re than in 
those on Byron, condensation is desirable. Shelley is a 
1110st inttresting and attractive personage; but in a work 
of the dimensions of this primer, neither his Queell lI.fab, 
nor his Alastor, nor his RC'i'olt of Islam, nor his Fro- 
11lethfllS Unboulld, deserve the space which 1\1r. Stopford 
Brooke gives to thell1. And finally, as the sentence 
which I have last quoted is just a sentence of the right 
stanlp for a prinler, so a passage such as the following is 
just of the sort which is unsuitable :-- 


Shelley wants the closeness of grasp of nature which 
\Vordsworth and Keats had, but he had the power in a far 
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greater degree than they of describing a vast landscape 
n1elting into indefinite dL,tance. In this he stands first 
among English poets, and is in poetry what Turner was in 
landscape painting. Along with this special quality of vast- 
ness his coJour is as true as Scott's, but truer in this that it 
is fun of half tones, while Scott's is laid out in broad yellow, 
crimson, and blue, in black and white. 


V 
ry clever, but also very fantastic; and at all events 
quite out of place in a priIl1er 1 
1\lr. Stopforrl Brooke will forgive me for my plain- 
speaking. It con1es froin n1Y hearty esteen1 and adu1i- 
ration for his primer, and nlY d2sire to clear it of every 
speck and flaw, so that it nlay win its way into every 
one's hands. I hope he will revise it, and then I shall 
read it again with a fresh pleasure. But indeed, whether 
he rcyiscs it or no, I shall read it again : {ì
 
 Tpi (' rå 
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'TilE English are just, but not an1iable.' A wen-ured 
}'renchman, who has recently travelled in India, and who 
published in the En/lie des Dellx .i.1IOl/dtS an intèresting 
account of what he saw and heard there, ends with this 
criticisn1. The criticisn1 conveys, he says, as to the 
English and their rule, the real111ind of the best infonned 
and n10st intelligent of the natives of India \\"ith WhOl11 
he conversed. Theyadn1itted the great superiority of the 
English rule in India to every other which had precedeJ 
it. They adlnitted the good intentions of the English 
rule; they adn1itted its activity, energy, incorruptibility, 
justice. Still, the final in1pression was this: son1ething 
wanting in the English, sOlnething which they were not 
L
s AJ/gltlis SOil/ jus/es, mais þas bOils. 'The English are 
just, but not kind and good.' 
It is proposed to raise, on the field of Newbury, a 
monument to a famous Englishman who was mniable. 
A meeting was held at Newbury to launch the pro- 
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ject, and Lord Carnarvon 111ade there an excellent 
speech. I believe the subscription to the nl0nument 
does not grew vcry rapidly. 1'he unan1Íable ones 
anlongst us, the vast 111ajority, naturally perhaps keep 
their hands in their pockets. But let us take the oppor- 
tunity, as others, too, have taken it, for at least recalling 
Falkland to Il1el110ry. Let us give our attention for a 
nl01nent to this phenon1enon of an anliablc Englishnlan. 
Clarendon says :- 


At the battle of Newbury was slain the Lord Viscount 
Falkland; a person of such prodigious parts of learning and 
knowledge, of that inimitable sweetness and delight in con- 
versation, of so glowing and obliging a humanity and good- 
ness to Inankind, and of that primitive simplicity and 
integrity of life, that if there were no other brand upon this 
odious and accursed Civil \Var than that single loss, it Inust 
be Illost infaulous and execrable to all posterity. Turþe 
1JlOri, þos! Ie, solo l101l þosse dolore. 


Clarendon's style is here a little exceSSIve, a little 
Asiatic. And perhaps a son1ething ..A.siatic is not wholly 
absent, either, froln that fan10us passage,---::-the best known, 
probably, in all the Histor,} of the Rebellioll,-that fan10us 
passage which describes Lord Falkland's longing for peace. 


Sitting among his friends, often, after a deep silence and 
frequent sighs, he would with a shrill and sad accent ingemi- 
nate the word Peace, Peace; and would passionately profess 
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that the \'ery agony of the war, and the view of the calamities 
and desolation the kingdOln did and Blust endure, took his 
sleep from him, and would shortly break his heart. 


Clarendon's touch, where in his rnelnoirs he speaks 
of Falkland, is sinIpler than in the IIIs/o1]'. But we win 
not carp at this great writer and faithful friend. Falk- 
land's life was an uneventful one, and but a few points in 
it are known to us. To Clarendon he owcs it that each 
of those points is a picture. 
I n his speech at Newbury Lord Carnarvon said : 
(\Vhen we look back to the history of the Civil 'Var, I 
can think of 110 character that stands out in higher, purer 
relief, than Falkland.' 'Of aU the names,' says Lord 
Carnarvon again, 'which have conIC down to us fronl the 
Great Rebellion, none have come inve
ted with higher 
respect and greater honour than the nanle of Lord :Falk- 
land.' One asks oneself how this comes to be 50. 
Falkland wrote both in verse and in prose. Doth his 
verse and his prose have tI
eir interest, yet as a writer he 
scarcely counts. fIe was a gallant soldier, but gallant 
soldiers are not uncornmon. He was an unsuccessful 
politician, and was reproached with deserting his party. 
He was Secretary of State for but two years, and in that 
office he accomplished, and could then acconlplish, 
nothing remarkable. He was killed in the four-
nd. 
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thirtieth year of his age. Horace \Yalpole pronounces 
hitn a 111nch overrated n1an. But let us go through the 
scanty records of his life a little n10re deliberately. 
Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland, was born In 16 I 0 
Ifis father, Sir Henry Cary, the first Lord Falkland, 
went to Ireland as Lord Deputy in 1622, and ren1ained 
there until 1629. 'The son was bred,' says Clarendon, 
'in the court and in the university, but under the care, 
vigilance, and dilcction of such governors and tutcrs, 
that he learned all his exercises and languages better 
than 1110st n1en do in lllore celebrated places.' In 1629 
the father, who appears to have been an aLle nlan, but 
violent and unfortunate, returned with broken fortunes to 
England. Shortly afterwards the son inherited fron1 his 
Inaternal grandfather, the Lord Chief Baron 
ranfield, 
who. in his will passed over his daughter and her husband 
the ex-Lord Deputy, a good estate at Burford and Great 
1'ew, in Oxfordshire. l\t nineteen, then, the young 
Lucius Cary can1e into possession of ' all his grandfather's 
land, with two very good houses very well furnished 
(worth about 2,000/. per annUI11), In a n10st p!easaüt 
country, and the two n10st pleasant places in that 
country, with a very plentiful personal estate.' nut, adds 
Clarendon :- 


With these advantages he had one great disadvantage 
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(which in the first entrance into the world is attended with 
too much prejudice) in his person and presence, which was 
in no degree attractive or promising. His stature was low, 
and smaller than nlost men; his motion not graceful, and 
his aspect so far from inviting, that it had sonlewhat in 
it of simplicity; antI his ,'oice the worst of the three, and 
so untuned that instead of reconciling, it offended the ear, 
so that nobody would have expected music from that tongue j 
and sure no :nan was e"er less beholden to nature for its 
recommendation into the world. But then no tnan SGoner 
or nlore disappointed this general and c1lstomary prejudice. 
That little person and small stature was quickly found to 
contain a great heart, a courage so keen, and a nature so 
fearless, that no composition of the strongest limbs and most 
harmonious and proportioned presence and strength ever 
nlore disposed any man to the greatest enterprise; it bcing 
his greatest weakness to be too solicitous for such a (l\'Cll- 
t
res. And that untuned tongue and voice easily disco,'ered 
itself to be supplied and governed by a mind and under- 
standing so excellent, that the wit and weight of all he said 
carried another kind of admiration in it, and even another 
kind of acceptation from the persons present, than any orna- 
ment of deli,'ery could reasonably promise itself, or is usually 
attended with. And his disposition and nature was so gentle 
and obliging, so much delighted in courtesy, kindness, and 
generosity that all mankind could not but admire and love 
hinl. 


14"or a year or two Falkland moved in the gar life of 
London, rich, accomplished, popular, with a passion for 
p 
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soldiering, with a passion for letters. He was of Ben 
Jonson's society at the' .Apollo ' ; he luixed with Snckling, 
Carew, Davenant, '''''aller, Sand ys, Sir I(encll1l Digby j 
with Selden and I-Iobbes; with I-Ialcs of Eton and Chil- 
lingworth,-great spirits in little bodies, these two last, 
like Falkland hÏtllself. lIe contracted a passionate friend- 
ship with a young nlan as pron1Ïsing and as universally 
beloved as hinlself, Sir IIenry l\Iorison. Ben Jonson 
has celebrated it; and it was on 1Iorison's early death 
that Jonson wrote the beautiful lines which every 011(' 
knows, beginning- 


I t is not growing like a tree, 
I n bulk, cloth make men better be. 
Falkland 111arried, before he was of age, 
Iorison's sister. 
The nlarriage gave l110rt:!1 offence to his father. IIis f
tr.er 
had projected for the young Lucius, says Clarendon, a 
marriage which might nlend his own broken fortunes and 
ruined credit at court. The son behaved admirably. 
He offered to resign his whole estz.te to his father, and 
to rely entirely upon his father's pleasure for his own 
luaintenance. He had rleeds of conveyance prepared 
to that effect, and brought thell1 to his father for signa- 
ture :- 


But his father's passion and indignation so far trans- 
ported hÏ1n (though he was a gentlema,n of excellent patts)" 
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t
;lt he refused any reconciliation and rejected all the offers 
that were 111ade hin1 of the estate, so that his son remained 
still in thc possession of his estatc against his will, for which 
hc found great reason afterwards to rejoice. But he was 
for the present so much afflicted with his father's displeasUlc 
that he transported himself and his wife into Holland, re- 
solving to buy some military command, and to spend the 
remainder of his lifc in that profession. But being disap- 
pointed in the treaty hc expected, and finding no opportunity 
to accommodate himself with such a cOlun1and, he returned 
again into England; resolving to retire to a country life 
and to his books, that since he W2.S not like to impro\'c hilU
 
self in arms he might advance in letters. 


So began the (OI1lJ/1)ÙIIJl þhi/oJ
(JphiclllJl, or cOIl'l,izÙIIIl 
/heologÛ:uJJl, of Falkland's life at Great Tew. 'VÏth a 
genuine thoroughness of nature, with the high resoh"c to 
make up his n1inrl about the matters of 1110st vital con- 
cernment to nlan, and to make it up on good grounds, 
he plunged into study. The controversy with RonlC 
was at that 1110111ent keen. Agents of conver
ion to the 
H.01l1ish Church, corllcr-crceþcn" as they were called, 
penetrated everywhere. 1\\"0 young brothers of Falk- 
land himself were won over by then1. l\Iore and lllore, 
therefore, his thoughts and his studies took a theological 
turn. On his first retirelnent to the country he had 
declared. says Clarendon, that 'he would not see 
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London in n1any years, which was the place he loved 01 
all the world.' nut his father's death fronl the effects of 
an accident, soon afterwards, forced hiu1 back for a time to 
London. 'I'hen, on his return to Oxford shire, he sur- 
rounded himself with friends frol11 the university, who 
led with hin1 the life which Clarendon's description has 
made 111en10rable :- 


His house where he usually resided (Tew or Burford, in 
Oxfordshire), being within ten or twelve Iniles of the univer- 
sity, looked like the university itself by the conlpany that 
was always found there. There were Dr. Sheldon, Dr. 
l\lorIey, Dr. Hammond, Dr. Earles, 1\lr. Chillingworth, and 
indeed all Blen of enlinent parts and faculties in Oxford, 
besides those who resorted thither from London; who all 
found their lodgings there as ready as in the colleges; nor 
did the lord of the house know of their cOluing or going, 
nor who were in his house, till he came to dinner or supper 
where all still met. Otherwise there was no troublesome 
ceremony or constraint, to forbid men to come to the house, 
or to ll1ake them weary of staying there. So that many 
came thither to study in a better air, finding all the books 
they could desire in his library, and all the persons together 
whose company they could wish, and not find in any other 
society. Here 1\1r. Chilling-worth wrote and formed and 
I1lodelled his excellent book against the learned Jesuit Mr. 
N au (The Rc!l:g-ioll of Protestants ét Salt 1T
7Y to Salvation), 
after frequent debates upon the most important pJ.rticulars; 
in Inany of which he suffe
ed himself to be ovcrruled by the 
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juùgment of his friends, though in others he still adhered to 
his own fancy, which was sceptical enough even in the 
highest points. 


From C this happy and delightful conversation and 
restraint' Falkland was in 1639 called away by , the first 
alarum fronl the north,' Charles the First's expedition to 
suppress the disturbances in Scotland. Aftcr the return 
of that expedition Falkland sate in the Short Parlialllcnt 
of 1640, which preceded the Long ParlialllCnt. The 
C Short l}arlimnent' sate but a few weeks. Falkland was 
born a constitutionalist, a hater of all that is violent 
and arbitrary. "That he saw in the Short Parlian1ent 
made a favourable and deep Ï1l1pression upon him. 
'FrOlu the debates which were there managed with all 
imaginable gravity and S01clUl1ity, he contracted' (says 
Clarendon) 'such a reverence to l)arliaments that he 
thought it rcally impossiLle they could eypr produce 
mischief or inconvenience to the kingdol11, or that the 
kingdulll could be tolerably happy in the intcll11ission of 
them.' 
In the next Parliament this faith In Parliall1ents was 
destined to be roughly shaken. The Long Parlianlent 
met at the end of 1640. Falkland had a warn1 adlnira- 
lion for Hanlpden, and a strong disapprobation of the 
violent proceedings of the court. He acted with the 
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popular party. He Blade a powerful speech against 
ship-money. lIe was convinced of Strafford's guilt, and 
joined in his prosecution. He spoke vigorously for the 
bill to renlOye the bishops froll1 the Jlouse of Lords. 
nut the reason and 1110deration of the Inal1 showed itself 
froln the first. Alone 
unong his party he raised his 
voice against pressing forward Strafford's inlpeaclullent 
with unfair and vindictive haste. He refused to con- 
sider, like the Puritans, the order of bishops as a thing 
by God's law either appointed or forbidden. I-Ie treated 
it as a thing expedient or inexpedient. And so foolish 
had been the conduct of the High Church bishops and 
clergy, so nluch and so 111ischievously had they departed 
frol11 their true province, that it was expedient at that 
11101nent, Falkland thought, to remove the bishops frol11 
the House of Lords. '\Ve shall find thelll,' he said of 
the High Church clergy, 'to have tithed mint and anise, 
and have left undone the weightier works of the law. 
The n10st frequent subjects, even in the 1110st sacred 
auditories, have been the jlls dhJÏ111tlll of bishops and 
tithes, the sacredness of the clergy, the sacrilege of Íl11- 
propriations, the den10lishing of Puritanism.' nut he 
was careful to add: '\V e shall make no little cOI11pli. 
rnent to those to \\"hol11 this charge belongs, if we shall 
lay the faults of these 111en upon the order of the 
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bishops.' And even against these tuisdoing lllcn he 
would join in no injustice. To his clear reason sacer- 
dotalisln was repulsive. tIc disliked Laud, n10reovcr ; 
he had a natural antipathy to his heat, fussiness, and 
arbitrary temper. Hut he refused to concur in Laud's 
impeachment. 
The Lords threw out the bill for the expulsion of the 
Lishops. I n the Saine session, á few n10nths later, the 
bill was reintroduced in the House of COmlTIOns. But, 
during this tilne the attitude of the popubr party had 
been l1lore and l1l0re declaring itself. The party had 
profcssc<l at first that the renloval of thc bishop
 
from Parli:unen t was all they wanted ; that they had no 
designs against episcopacy and the Church of England. 
The strife deepened, and new and revolutionary designs 
elnerged. 'Vhen, therefore, the bill against the bishops 
was reintroduced, Falkland voted against it. Han1pden 
reproached hinl with inconsistency. Halnpden said: 
that' he was sorry to find a noble lord had changed his 
opinion since the tinlc the last bill to this purpose had 
passed the J-Iouse; for he then thought it a good bill, 
but now he thought this an ill one.' But Falkland 
answered, that' he had been persuaded at that tinlC by 
th:J.t worthy gentleman to believe 11lany things which he 
had since found to be untrue, and therefore he had 
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changed his opInion in 111any particulars as well as to 
things as persons.' 
The king's party ayailcd the111selvcs eagerly of this 
changed disposition in a 111an so HUlch adll1ired and re- 
spected. 1'hey pressed Falkland to COlllC to the aid of 
the Crown, and to take office. He was extrclncly loth 
to conlpl)'. He disapproved of the policy of the court 
party. lIe was for great refornls. lIe disliked Charles's 
obstinacy and insincerity. So distasteful, indeed, were 
they to hinl, that even after he had taken office it was 
diftìcult to him,-to hin1, the sweetest mannered of nlen, 
--to n1aintain towards Charles the SaInc alnenity \\ hich 
he showed towards e,.eryone else. COlnpliant as he was 
to others, yet towards the king, says Clarendon, 'he did 
,lot practise tInt condescension, but contradicted hin1 with 
lllore bluntness and by sharp sentences; and in SOlue 

:uticubrs (as of the Church) to which the king was in 
conscience 1110st devoted; and of this his nlajesty often 
cOlllplained.' Falkland feared that, if he took office, 
the king would require a subn1Ïssion which he could not 
give. He feared, too, and to a n1an of his high spirit this 
thought was 1110St galling, that his previous opposition to 
the court nligbt be supposed to have had for its ainl to 
heighten his value and to insure his pro1110tion. fIe had 
no fancy, tnoreover, for official business, and believed 
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himself unfit for it. Hyde at last, by earnestly pleading 
the considerations which, he thought, ll1ade his friend's 
acceptance of office a duty, overClllle his reluctance. At 
the beginning of 1642 Falkland becanle a nlenlber of the 
.King's Council, and Secretary of State. 
'Ve approach the end. l
alkland' filled his place,' 
says Clarendon, 'with great sufficiency, being well versed 
in Jangllages, to understanll any that arc useù in business 
and to Blake hiln
e1f understooll.' Dut in August, 164:2, 
the Civil 'Yar brcke out. 'Vith that departure of the 
public peace fled for ever J'alkland's own. He exposed 
hinlself at Edge-hill with cven 11lore than his ordinary 
carelessness of danger. As the war contill1Jed, his un- 
happiness grew upon him lllore and 11lore. But let us 
quote Clarendon, who is here adnlÍrable :- 


From his entrance into this unnatural war, his natural 
cheerfulness and vivacity grew clouded, and a kind of sad- 
ness and dejection of spirit stole u!Jon him which he had 
never been used to. Yet being one of those who believed 
that one battle would end all differences, and that there 
would be so great a victory on one side that the other would 
be compelled to submit to any conditions from the victor 
(which supposition and conclusion general1y sank into the 
minds of most nlen, and prevented the looking after l11any 
advantages that IIl
5ht then have been laid hold of), he re- 
sisted those indispositions, eI Ùl !1Ic1u, bellulIl inkr n:mälia 
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eral. But after the king's return frolll Brentford, and the 
furious resolution of the two Houses not to achnit any treaty 
for peace, those indispositions, which had before touched 
him, grew into a perfect habit of uncheerfulness. And he 
who had been so exactly easy and affable to all TIlen that his 
face and countenance was always present and vacant to his 
company, and held any cloudiness and less pleasantness of 
the visage a kind of rudeness or incivility, becanle on a sud- 
den less cOlnmunicable, and thence very sad, pale. and 
exceedingly affected with the spleen. I n his clothes and 
habits, which he had lllinded before always with nlore in- 
dustry and neatness and expense than is usual to so great a 
soul, he \\'
s now not only incuriou<;. hut too negligent. 


I n this nlood he Cal11e to Newbury. Bcfore the 
l'attle he told onc of 11is friends that' he was weary of 
the tilnes and foresaw luuch nlisery to his country, and 
did believe hp. should be out of it ere night.' But now, as 
always, the dosc contact with danger reanilnated hin1 :- 


In the morning before the battle, as always upon action, 
h(' was ,'ery cheerful, and put himself into the first rank of 
the Lord Byron's reginlent, then advancing upon the enenl)', 
who had lined the hedges on both sides with nlusketeers; 
irom whence he was shot with a musket in the lower part of 
the belly, and in the instant falling from his horse, his body 
was not found till the next 111orning; till when there was 
SlHlle hope he might have been a prisoner, though his nearest 
friends, who knew his temper, receiveJ snlall con1Íort from 
that inlagination. Thus fell that incomparahle young rnan 
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in the four-and-thirtieth year of his age, having so much de- 
spatched the true business of life that the eldest rarely attain 
to that immense knowledge, and the youngest enter not into 
the world with n10re innocency. \Vhosoever leads such a 
life, needs be the less an}.ious upon how short warning it is 
taken from him. 


:Falkland fell on the 20th of Septelnber, 16--1-3. His 
!>ody was carried to Great rrew and buried in the church- 
yard there. But his gravt: IS unmarked and unknown. The 
house, too, in which he lived, is gone and replaced by a 
new one. The stables and dovecot, it is thought, existed 
in his tiu1e; and in the park are oaks ancllÍ1nes on which 
his eyes n1ust have rested. He left his estates, and the 
control of his three chilùrcl1, all of thon sons, to his 
wife, with WhOll1 he had lived happily and in great affec- 
tion. But the lands of 1'cw and Durford have long 
passed away from his faInily. 


And now, after this review of Falkland's life, let us 
ask whence arose that exalted esteen1 of him whereof 
Lor,i Carnarvon speaks, and whether it was deserved. 
I n the first place, then, he had certainly, except person
l 
beauty, everything to qualify hiln for a hero to the Ï1nagi- 
nation of 111anJ...ind in general. He had rank, accomplish- 
ment, sweet telnper, exquisite courtesy, ]iberality, Inagna- 
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nimity, superb courage, nlelancholy, misfortune, early 
death. Of his accol11plislllnent we have spoken. And 
he was acco111plishcd, nay learned, 'with the nlost dex- 
tel ity and address,' says Clarendon, 'and the least pedan- 
try and affectation, that ever nlen 'vho knew so 1l1uch was 
possessed with, of what quality soever.' Of his atnenity 
we have spoken also; of' his disposition so gentle and 
olJliging, so nluch delighting in courtesy, that alllnankind 
could not but adn1Ïre and lo,,'e hÏ1n;' of' his gentleness 
and affability so transcendent and obliging, that it drew 
reverence, and sonle kind of compliance, fron1 the rough- 
est anù 1110St unpolished and stubborn constitutions, and 
nlade thenl of another tenlper of debate, in his presence, 
than they were in other places.' Equally charming was 
his generosity and delicacy to all who stood in need of 
help, but especially to those 'whose fortunes required, 
and whose spirits nlade therll superior to, ordinary obli- 
gations.' Such is Clarendon's euphenlistical phrase for 
poor and proud Incn of letters. His high-lnindedness is 
well shown in his offer, which we have already Inentioned, 
to resign his fortune to his father. Let Ine quote another 
fine instance of it. lIe never would consent: while he 
was Secretary of State, to two practices which he found 
established in his office,-the elIlploYlnent of spies and 
the opening of letters:- 
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For the first, he would 
ay, such instruments 1l1USt be void 
of all ingenuousness and common honesty before they could 
be of use, and afterwards they could never be fit to be 
credited; and no single preservation could be worth so 
general a wound and corruption of human society, as the 
cherishing such persons would carry with it. The last he 
thought such a violation of the law of nature that no qua1ifi. 
cation by office could justify hinl in the trespass. 


IIis courage, again, had just the t:haracters which 
chann the ilnagination :- 


Upon any occasion of action, he always engaged his 
person in those troops which he thought, by the forwardness 
of the commanders, to be nlost like to be farthest engaged. 
And in all such encounters he had about him an extra- 
ordinary cheerfulness, without at all affecting the execution 
that usually attended them, in which he took no delight, but 
took pains to prevent it where it was not by resistance made 
necessary. Insomuch that at Edge-hill, when the enemy 
was routed, he was like to have incurred great peril by inter- 
posing to sav
 those who had thrown away their arms, and 
against whom, it may be, others were more fierce for their 
having thrown them away. So that a man might think, he 
came into the field chiefly out of curiosity to see the face of 
danger, and charity to pre\'ent the shedding of blood. 


.. \t the siege of Gloucester, when Hyde 


passionately reprehended him for exposing his person un- 
necessarily to danger, as being so luuch beside the ùuty of 
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his place (of Secretary of State) that it Blight be understood 
rather to be against it, he would say merely that his office 
could not take away the privilege of his age, and that a 
secretary, in war, nlight be present at the greatest secrd of 
danger; but withal aUeged seriously, that it concelned hinl 
to be nlore active in enterprises of hazard than other 
ßlen, that aU lnight see that his impatiency for peace pro- 
ceeded not frOIn pusillanimity or fear to adventure his 
own person. 


To crown all, Falkland has for the imagination the 
indefinable, the irresistible chann of one who is anù nlust 
Le, in spite of the choicest gifts and graces, unfortunate, 
.-of a l11an in the grasp of fatality. Like the l\Iaster of 
Ravenswood, that 1110st interesting .by far of all Scott's 
heroes, he is surely and visibly touched by the finger of 
doom. .A.nd he knows it hin1self; yet he knits his fore. 
head, and holds on his way. His course 111ust be what 
it llUlst, and he cannot flinch frOllI it; yet he loves it 
not, hopes nothing froln it, foresees how it will end. 


He had not the court in great reverence, and had a pre- 
saging spirit that the king would faU into great misfortune; 
and often said to his friend that he chose to serve the king 
because honesty obliged hinl to it, but th'lt he foresaw his 
own ruin by doing it. 


Yes, for the inlagination Falkland cannot but be a 
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figure of idc'\l, pathetic heauty. nut for the judgn1ent, 
for 'iober reason? Here opinions differ. 
Lord Carnan'on insisted on the salutary exalnple of 
Falkland's n10deration. The Dean of 'VeStlninster, who 
could not go to the Newbury 1l1eeting, wrote to say that in 
his opinion Falkland' is one of the few examples of politi- 
cal el1Ú'nence unconnected with party, or rather equally 
connected with both parties; and he is the founder, 
or nearly the founder, of the best and n10st enlightening 
tendencies of the Church of England.' And Principal 
Tulloch, whose chapter on Falkland is perhaps the n10st 
delightful chapter of his delightful book, I calIs hin1 'the . 
inspiring chief of a circle of rational and moderate thinkers 
an1idst the exc
sses of a violent and dogmatic age.' 
On the other hand, the Sþectator pronounces Falkland 
to have been capricious and unstable, rather than truly 
1110derate. It thinks that' he was vacillating, and did 
not count the cost of what he undertook.' It judges his 
life to have been wasted. It says that 'the heart of 
moderation is strength,' and that' it seems to us easier 
to n1aintain that either Cromwell, or Pyn1, or IIan1pden, 
Of Fairfax, presented the true type of Inoderation, than 
!."'alkJand.' Falkland recoiled, anù changed sides j the 
others recogniseù the duty for a 1l1an 'to take strong 
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measures, if none less strong will secure an end which he 
deems of suprenle importance.' 
Severe, too, upon Falkland, as 111ight be expected, is 
the NOIICOlifùrJlllst. It talks of his' amiable a11<1 hesitating 
inconsistency.' It says that he was n10ved by , intellec- 
tual perception and spiritual sentin1ent' rather than by 
'nloral inlpulse,' while the Puritan leaders were' n10ved 
nlainly by nIoral impulse.' It adds that 'the greatest 
refornlers have always been those who have been swayed 
by 1l10ral feeling rather than by intellectual conceptions, 
and the greatest refornling nlovelnents have been those 
accomplished not by the enlightened knowledge of a few, 
but by the nloral enthusiasnl of the nlany.' The Puritan 
leaders had faith. : They drew no complete picture ot" 
the ideal to be arrived at. But they were firn1ly and 
fixedly resolved, that, COllIe what nlight, the wrongs of 
which they were conscious should not be endured.' They 
followed, then, the voice of conscience and of duty; 
'.1nd, broadly speaking, the yoice of conscience is the 
VOIce of God.' And therefore, whIle Falkland's death 
'has a special sadness as the end of an inconsistent and 
in a certain sense of a "asted life, on the other hand the 
death of Hanlpden was a martyr's seal to truths assured 
of u1tinlate triunlph.' 
Tnt/lis assured of ultimate trÙl1llþh! Let us paus
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upon those words. The Puritans were victors III the 
Civil \Var, and fashioned things to their own liking. 
IIo\V far was thcir system at home an clnbodin1cnt of 
, tnlth ' ? Let us consult a great writer, too little read. 
I Vho 11070 reads BolÙlgbroke J asked Burke SC01 nfnlly. 
And the right answer is, so far as regards, at any rate, the 
historical writings of Bolingbroke : 'Far too few of us j 
the n10re's the pity!' Dut let us hear DolingLrokc on 
the St;CCCss of Puritanism at hOlne :- 


Cavaliers and Roundheacls had divided the nation, like 
Yorkists and Lancastrians. To reconcile these disputes by 
treaty became impracticable, when neither side would trust 
the other. To terminate then1 by the sword was to fight, 
not for preserving the constitution, but for the manner of 
destroying it. The constitution n1ight have been destroyed 
under pretence of prerogative. I t was destroyed u
der 
pretence of liberty. \Ye might have fallen under absolute 
monarchy. \Ye fell into absolute an.lrchy. 


And to escape fro111 that anarchy, the nation, as everyone 
knows, swung back into the very hands fro111 which 
Puritanisn1 had wrested it, to the bad and false systen1 of 
government of the Stuarts. 
But the Puritan government, though it broke down at 
home, was a wise and grand governInent abroad. 
o 
praise is n10re cOlnn10nly heard than this. TIut it will 
not stand. The Puritan government, Cromwell's go\'ern- 
Q 
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ment, was a stroJ1g governn1ent abroad; a wise and tnle- 
sighted governn1ent abroad it was not. Again let us hear 
Bolingbroke :- 


Our Charles the First was no great politician, anà yet he 

eelned to discern that the balance of power was turning in 
favour of France, SOlne years before the treaties of \Vest- 
phalia. He refused to be neuter, and threatened to take 
part with Spain. Cromwell either did not discern this turn 
of the balance of power, long afterward when it was much 
n10re visible; or, discerning it, he was induced by reasons of 
private interest to act against the general interest of Europe. 
CrOlnwell joined with France against Spain; and though he 
got Jamaica and Dunkirk, he drove the Spaniards into a 
necessity of luaking a peace with France, that has disturbed 
the peace of the world almost fourscore years, and the con- 
sequences of which have well nigh beggared in our times the 
nation he enslaved in his. 


Bolingbroke deals in strong language, but there can be 
no doubt that the real irrln1inent danger for Europe, in 
Cronnvell's tin1e, was French ambition and French aggran- 
disen1ent. T"here can be no doubt that Cron1\vell either 
did not discern this, or acted as if he did not discern it; 
and that Europe had to bear, in consequence, the inflic- 
tion of the Grand ÏYlonarch and of all he brought with 
him. 
But IS it n1cant that the Puritan triun1ph was the 
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triumph of rc1igion,-of conduct and righteousness? 
Alas! it was its defeat. So grossly imperfect, so false, 
was the Puritan conception and r;rcsentation of righteous. 
ness, so at war with the ancient and inbred integrity, 
piety, good nature, and good humour of the English 
people, that it led straight to 1110ral anarchy, the profligacy 
of the Restoration. It led to the court, the 111anners, the 
stage, the literature, which we know. It led to the long 
discredit of serious things, to the dryness of the eighteenth 
century, to the' irreligion' which vexed Butler's righteous 
soul, to the aversion and incapacity for all deep inquiries 
c.oncerning rcligion and its sanctions, to the belief so fre- 
quently found nOWa1110ng the followers of natural science 
that such inquiries are unprofitable. It led, an10ngst that 
n1iddle class where religion still lived on, to a narrow- 
ness, an intellectual poverty, almost incredible. They 
'entered the prison of Puritanisn1, and had the key 
turned upon their spirit there for two hundred years.' It 
led to that character of their steady and respectable life 
which 111akes onc shiver: its hideousncss, its ilnmcnse 


ennul. 


But is it 111eant, finally, that, after all, political liberty 
re-t;merged in England, seriousness re-emerged : that they 
re-emerged and prevail, and that herein, and in the 
England of to-day, is the triun1ph of Puritanisnl ? Yes, 
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this IS what is really Ineant. It IS very comnlonly be.. 
lieved and asserted. But let us imitate the society of 
Great Tew, and Inake it our business' to exanline and 
refine those grosser propositions which laziness and 
consent nlake current in vulgar conversation.' Undoubt- 
edly there has been a result froln the long travail which 
England has passed through between the tinles of the 
Renascence and our own. S01llethillg has conle of it all ; 
and that sOlllething- is the England of to-day, with its 
seriousness, such as it is, with its undeniable political 
liberty. Let us be thankful for what we have, and to the 
Puritans for their share in producing it. But, in the first 
place, is it certain that the England of to-day is the best 
imaginable and possible result from the elelnents with 
which we started at the Renascence? Because, if not, 
then by sonle other shaping of events, and without the 
Puritan triunlph, we might conceivably have stood even 
yet better than we stand now. In the second place, is it 
certain that of the good which we adnlittedly have in the 
England of to-day,-the seriousness and the political 
liberty,-the l>uritans and the Puritan triunlph are the 
authors? The 3Ssu111ption that they are so is plausible, 
-it is current; it pervades, let 11le observe in passing, 

Ir. Green's fascinating History. But is the assumption 
sound? 'Yhen one considers the strength, the boldness, 
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the self-assertion, the instincts of resistance and indepen. 
dence in the English nature, it is surely hazardous to 
affinn that only by the particular lueans of the Puritan 
struggle and the Puritan triUluph could we have become 
free in our persons and property. 'Vhe1l we consider the 
character shown, the signal given, in the thinking of 
'l'holnas l\Iore and Shakspcare, of Bacon and Harvey, 
how shall we say th.1t only at the price of Puritaniso1 
could Eogland have had free though t ? 'Yhen we C011- 
sider the seriousness of Spenser, that ideal Puritan before 
the fanatical Puritans and without their faults; when 
we consider Spen
er's seriousness and pureness, in their 
revolt against the 1110ral disorder of the Renascence, and 
remeo1ber the aBies which they had in the native integrity 
and piety of the English race, shall we even venture to 
say that only at the price of Puritaniso1 could we have 
had seriousness? Puritanisln has been one elen1cnt in 
our seriollsness; but it is not the wholc of our seriousness, 
nor the best in it. 
Falkland hÏ1nself was profoundly senous. He was 
, in his nature so severe a lover of justice and so precise 
a lover of truth, that he was superior to all possible temp- 
tations for the violation of either.' Far fro111 being a 1113.n 
flighty and unstable, he was a n1an, says Clarendon, ('ùll- 
slallt alld þer/Ùlacio/ls; 'constant and pertinacious, and 
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not to be wearied with any pains.' And he was, as I 
have said, a oorn constitutionalist, a hater of 'exorbi- 
tances' of all kinds, govenul1ental or popular. He 
'thought no Inischief so intolerable as the presu1l1ptiou 
of n1inisters of state to break positive rules for reasons of 
state, or judges to transgress known laws upon the title of 
conveniency or necessity; which n1ade him so severe 
against the Earl of Strafford and the Lord Finch, contrary 
to his natural gentleness and temper.' He had the his- 
toric sense in politics; an aversion to root-and-oranch 
work, to what he called' great n1utations.' lIe was for 
using cOl11pr0l11ise and adjustment, for keeping what had 
long served and what was ready to hand, out an1ending 
it and turning it to better account. 'I do not believp 
bishops to be jure diz'ÙlO,' he would say; 'nay, I believe 
them not to be jure dizJillo.' Still, he was not disposed to 
C root up this ancient tree.' lIe had no superstition about 
it. 'He had in his own judgn1ent,' says Clarendon, , such 
a latitude in opinion, that he did not believe any part of 
the order or government of it to be so essentially necessary 
to religion, but that it might be parted with and altered 
for a notable public benefit or convenience.' On the 
other hand: ' He was never in the least degree swayed 
or n10ved by the objections which w( re 11lade against 
that government (episcopacy) in the Church, holding 
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then1 n10st ridiculous; or affected to the other which 
those Incn (the Puritans) fancied to then1selves.' There 
Episcopacy and the Church of England had been for 
ages, and it was the part of a statesman, Falkland 
thought, rather to use thcll1 than to destroy then1. All 
this is in the very spirit of English political liberty, as we 
now conceive it, and as, by the Revolution of 1638, it 
triunlphed. But it is not in the spirit of the Puritans. 
The trutns assured of ultimate triulJ/þh were, then, so far 
as political liberty is concerned, rather with Falkland 
than with the Puritans. 
It was his historic sense, again, which made him, 
when con1promisc was plainly irnpossible, side with the 
king. Things had conle, and by no fault of Falkland, 
to that pass, when the contention, as Bolingbroke truly 
says, was : not for preserving the constitution but for the 
manner of destroying it.' In such a juncture Falkland 
looked for the best jO'lt 1 t?r or þurchase, to use Burke's 
excellent expression, that he could find. He thought he 
found it in the Crown. I-Ie thought the Parliament a 
Jess available þO'i.t.'Cr or þurchase than the Crown. He 
thought renovation nlore possible by Ineans of the triunlph 
of the Crown than by nleans of the triumph of the Parlia- 
ment. He thought the triumph of the Parliament the 
gre3.ter leap into chaos. He may have been wrong. 
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'Vhether a better result ll1ight ha\"e Leen gut out of the 
Padianlent's defeat than was got out of its triumph, we 
can never know. 'Vhat is certain is that the Parlianlent's 
triumph did bring things to a dead-lock, that the nation 
reverted to the nlonarchy, and that the final victory was 
neither for Stuarts nor Puritans. And it could not be 
for either of them, for the cause of neither was sound. 
Falkland had lucidity enough to see it. lIe gave hinlself 
to the cause which secll1ed to hin1 least unsound, and 
to which' honesty,' he thought, bound hin1; but he felt 
that the truth was not there, any nlore than with the 
Puritans,-ncithcr the truth nor the future. This is what 
n1akes his figure and situation so truly tragic. For a 

ound cause he could not fight, because there was none .; 
he could only fight for the least bad of two unsound ones. 
, Publicans and sinners on thc one side,' as Chillingworth 
said; 'Scribes and Pharisees on the other.' .And Falk- 
land had, I say, the lucidity of nlind and the largeness of 
telllper to see it. 
Shall we blanle hin1 for his lucidity of luind and 
largeness of ten1per? Shall we even pity hin1? By no 
means. They are his great title to our veneration. They 
are what make him ours; what link him with the nine- 
teenth century. He and his friends, by their heroic and 
hopeless stand against the inadequate ideals don1inêJlt In 
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their tiln
, kept open their c0I111uunications with the 
future, lived with the future. Their battle is ours too; 
and that we pursue it with fairer hopes of success than 
they did, we owe to their having waged it and fallen. To 
our English race, with its insularity, its profound faith in 
action, its contempt for dreamers and failers, inadequate 
ideals in life, Inanners, govcrmncnt, thought, religion, will 
always be a source of danger. Energetic action l1lakes 
up, we think, for imperfect knowledge. \rc think that 
all is well, that a lnan is following' a 1110ral ilnpulse,' if !le 
pursues an end which he 'deel11s of suprenle inlportance. 
\\TC ilnpose neither on hinl nor on ourselves the duty of 
discerning whether he is right in deel1ling it so. 
IIence our causes are often as slna11 as our nOIse 
about thenl is great. To see people busy themselves 
about Ritualisnl, that question of not the Illost strong- 
Blinded l'ortion of the clergy and laity, or to see theln 
busy themselves about that 'burning question' of the 
tierce and aClinloniou::, political Dissenters, the Burials 
l
ill, leading up to the other' burning question' of dis- 
establishnlent,-to See people so eager about these things, 
one nlight sometimes fancy that the whole English nation, 
as in ChillingwoIth's time it was divided into two great 
hosts of publicans and sinners on the one side, scribes 
and Pharisees on the other, 50 in ours it was going to 
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divide itself into two vast CaITIpS of Silupletons here, 
under the C0l1l111and, supposc, of 1\lr. Beresford Hope, 
and of Savages there, under the conln1and of 1\lr. Henry 
Richard. And it is so notorious that great Inovements 
are always led by aliens to the sort of people who n1ake 
the nlass of the movenlent,-by gifted outsiders,-that I 
shan not, I hope, be suspected of implying that Mr. 
Beresford Hope is a silTIpletol1 or 1\Ir. Henry Richard a 
savage. But what we have to do is to raise and multiply 
in this country a third host, with the conviction that the 
ideals both of Simpletons and Savages are profoundly in- 
adequate and profoundly unedifying, and with the resolve 
to win victory for a better ideal than that of either of them. 
Falkland and his friends had in thcir day a like task. 
On the one hand was the Royalist party, with its vices, 
its incurable delusions; on the other, the Puritans, with 
their ten1per, their false, old-Jewish lTIixtllre of politics 
with an ill-understood religion. I should have been glad 
to say not one word against Hanlpden in his honourable 
grave. But the lovers of Halnpden cannot forbear to 
extol hinl at Falkland's expense. Alas! yet with what 
benign disdain might not Jesus have whispered to that 
exen1plary but somewhat Philistine Buckinghamshire 
squire, seeki1lg the Lord about militia or ship-n10ney: 
, l\Ian, who made 111e a judge or a divider over vou? ' 
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- 
No, the true n1artyr was not Han1pden. If we are to 
find a martyr in the history of the Great Civil \Var, let it 
be Falkland. He was the martyr oî lucidity of mind and 
largeness of temper, in a strife of iU1perfect intelligences 
and ten1pers illiberal. Like his friend Hales of Eton, who 
in our century will again, he too, en1erge, after having 
been long obscured by the Lauds and the Sheldons, by 
the Owens and the Baxters,-like I-Iales, Falkland in that 
age of harsh and rancorOllS tempers was' of a nature so 
kind, so sweet, that it was near as easy a task for anyone 
to become so knowing as so obliging.' Like Hales, too, 
};alkland could say: 'The pursuit of truth hath been n1Y 
only care ever since I fully understood the n1eaning of the 
word. For this I have f0rsaken all hopes, all friends, all 
desires which might Lias nle, and hinder 111e from driving 
right at what I ain1ed.' Like Hales, and unlike our nation 
in general, Falkland concerned himself with the 'why of 
things as well as the 'what. 'I con1prise it all,' says Hales, 
in two words: "what and 'whcrifore. That part of your 
burden which contains 'l1.'hat, you willingly take up. Hut 
that other, which c0111prehends 'why, that is either too hot 
or too heavy; you dare not lueddle with it But I Inust 
add that also to your burden, or else I 111USt leave you for 
idle persons; for without the knowledge of why, of the 
grounds or reasons of things, there is no possibility of not 
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being deceived.' How countless are the deceived and 
deceiving fro1l1 this cause! Nay, and the fanatics of the 
'2l l hat, the neglecters of the 'iohy, are not unfrequently BIen 
of genius; they have the telnperan1ent which influences, 
which prevails, which acts n1agnetically upon nlen. So 
we have the Philistine of genius in religion,-Luther ; the 
l)hili
tine of genius in politics,-Cron1\vdl ; the Philistine 
of geniu3 in literature,-Bunyan. .All three of them, let 
us rClnark, are Gernlanic, and two of then1 are English. 
1\lr. Frcenlan 11UISt be enchanted. 
But let us return to Falkland,-to our n1artyr of 
sweetness and light, of lucidity of mind and largeness of 
temper. Let us bid hiln farewell, not with compassion 
for hin1 and not with excuses, but in confidence and pride. 
Slowly, very slowly, his ideal of lucidity of nlind and 
largeness of tenlper conquers; but it conquers. In the 
enù it will prevail; only we nlust haye patience. 1'he 
day will conle when this nation shall be renewed by it. 
But, 0 lilne-trees of Tew, and quiet Oxfordshire fidd- 
banks where the first violets are even now raising thcir 
heads !-how often, ere that day arriyc for Englislllucn, 
8ha11 your renewal be seen! 
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IR. TREVELYAN'S Life of his uncle nlust have induced 
nlany people to read again I 
ord 1Iacau1ay's Essay OIl 
AIllloll. 'rith the Essay OIl .Jhlloll vegan 1fac3.ulay's 
literary career, and, briUiant as the career was, it had few 
points more briUiant than its beginning. 11r. Trevelyan 
describes with anin1ation that decisi,'e first success. The 
essay appeared in the EdÙlbllrgh RI'Z'ÏeiO in 1825. 1\1:r. 
Trevelyan says, and quite truly :- 


The effect on the author's reputation was instantaneous. 
Like Lord Byron, he awoke one n10rning and found himself 
famous. The beauties of the work were such as 2.11 n1en 
could recognise, and its very faults pleased. . .. The family 
breakfast-table in Bloomsbury was covered with cards of in- 
vitation to dinner from every quarter of London. . . . A warm 
admirer of Robert Hall, l\lacaulay heard with pride how 
the great preacher, then wellnigh "orn out with that long 
disease, his life, was discovered lying on the floor, employed 
in learning by aid of grammar and dictionary enough Italian 
to enable him to verify the parallel betwc('n :\lilton and Dante. 
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But the compliment that, of all others, came most nearly home, 
-the only commendation of his literary talent which even in 
the innermost domestic circle he was ever known to repeat, 
-was the sentence with which Jeffrey acknowledged the 
receipt of his manuscript: 'The n10re I think, the less I can 
conceive where you picked up that style.' 


And already, in the Essay OIl JIi/tOIl, the style of 
Macaulay is, indeed, that which we know so weB. A 
style to dazzle, to gain adn1irers everywhere, to attract 
in1Ïtators in nutltitude! .-\. style brilliant, 111etallic, ex- 
terior; n1aking strong points, alternating invecti,re with 
eulogy, wrapping in a robe of rhetoric the thing it re- 
presents; not, with the soft play of life, following and 
rendering the thing's very forn1 and pressure. For, indeed, 
in rendering things in this fashion, 11acaulay's gift did 
not lie. 1\lr. Trevelyan ren1Ïnds us that in the preface 
to his collected Essays Lord l\Iacaulay hin1self 'unspar- 
ingly condemns the redundance of youthful enthusiasm' 
of the Essay Oil 11Ii/tOIl. But the unsoundness of the 
essay does not spring fronl its' redundance of youthful 
enthusiasm.' I t springe:; froin this: that the writer has 
not for his aiul to see and to utter the real truth about 
his object. \Yhoever COlues to the Essay Oil .11Iiltoll with 
the desire to get at the re21 truth about l\[ilton, whether 
as a Ulan or as a poet, will feel that the essay in nowise 
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helps him. A reader who only wants rhetoric, a readcr 
who wants a panegyric on ?\IiIton, a panegyric on the 
Puritans, will find what he wants. A reader who wants 
criticisl11 will be disappointed. 
This would be palpable to all the world, and every- 
one would feel, not pleased, but disappointed, by the 
Essay 011 j}IiltOIl, were it not that the readers who seek 
for criticis111 are extremely few; while the readers who 
seek for rhetoric, or who seek for praise and bbnle to 
suit their own already established likes and dislikes, are 
extremely many. A man who is Íond of rhetoric l11ay 
find pleasure in hearing that in Paradise Lost ' 
Iilton's 
conception of love unites all the yoluptuousness of 
the Oriental haraln, and aB the gallantry of the chivalric 
tournament, with all the pure and quiet affection of an 
English fireside.' He 111ay glow at being told that '
Iil- 
ton's thoughts rcseillble those celestial fruits and flowers 
which the Virgin :\Iartyr of 
Iassinger sent down from 'i.h
 
gardens of Paradise to the earth, and which were distin- 
guished from the productions of other souls not only by 
superior bloom and sweetness, but by 111iraculous efficacy 
to invigorate and to hea1.' He ù1ay ilnagine that he h
s 
got sOll1ething profound when he reads that, if we cOlnpare 
l\1ilton and Dante in their n1anage111ent of the agency of 
supernatural beings,-'thc exact details of JJrlnte with the 
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dinl intinlations of :r-.liltol1,'-the right conclusion of the 
whole matter is this :- 


l\lilton wrote in an age of philosophers and theologians. 
It was necessary, therefore, for him to abstain fronl giving 
such a shock to their understandings as Inight break the 
charm which it was his object to throw over their imagina- 
tions. I t was impossible for hinl to adopt altogether the 
nlaterial or the immaterial system. lIe therefore took his 
stand on the debateable ground. He left the whole in 
atnbiguitv. He has doubtless, by so doing, laid himself open 
to the charge of inconsistency. nut though philosophically 
in the wrong he was poetically in the right. 


Poor Robert Hall, . wellnigh worn out with that long 
disease, his life,' and, in the last precious days of it, 
'discovered lying on the floor, eUlployed in learning, by 
aid of granlnlar and dictionary, enough Italian to enable 
him to verify' this ingenious criticisnl! Alas! even had 
his life been prolonged like Hezekiah's, he could not have 
verified it, for it is unverifiable. A poet who, writing' in 
an age of philosophers and theologians,' finds it' inlpos- 
sible for hilll to adopt altogether the material or the inl- 
nl
lterial systcnl,' who, therefore, ' takes his stand on the 
debateable ground,' who' leaves the whole in mnbiguitv,' 
and who, in doing so, 'though philosophically in the 
wrong, was poetically in the right'! Substantial nleaning 

uch lucubrations have none. And in like 111anner, a 
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distll1 r t and substLlntial Ineaning can never be got out of 
the fine phrases about '11ilton's conception of love 
uniting all the voluptuousness of the Oriental haranl, and 
all the gallantry of the chivalric tournament, with all the 
pure and quiet affection of an English fireside;' or about 
'
lilton's thoughts reselnbling those celestIal fruits and 
flowers which the Virgin I\Iartyr of 1\fassinger sent down 
from the gardens of Paradise to the earth; , the phrases 
are nlere rhetoric. 1Iacaulay's writing passes for being 
admirably clear, and so externally it is; but often it is 
really obscure, if one takes his deliverances seriously, and 
seeks to find in them a definite nleaning. However, 
there is a 111ultitude of readers, doubtless, for whonl it is 
suftìcient to have their cars tickled with fine rhetoric; 
but the tickling makes a serious reader Ï1npatient. 
Ì\Iany readers there are, again, who conle to an Essay 
on 11ilton with their n1Ïnds full of zeal for the Puritan 
cause, and for 1lilton as one of the glories of Puritanis111. 
Of such readers the great desire is to have the cause and 
the man, who are alrcady established objects of enthusi- 
asn1 for them, strongly praised. Certainly 1\Iacaulay will 
satisfy their desire. They will hear that the Civil ".. J.r was 
'the great conflict between Oromasdes and Arimanes, 
liberty and despotisnl, reason and prejudice;' the Puritans 
Þ
ing Oromasdes J and the Royalists Arimanes. 1'hey 
It 
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will be told that the great Puritan poet was worthy of the 
august cause which he served. ' His radiant and bene. 
ficent career reselnbled that of tht: god of light and fertility. 
, There are a few characters which have stood the closest 
scrutiny and the severest tests, which have been tried in 
the furnace and have proved pure, which have been 
declared sterling by the general consent of n1ankind, and 
which are visibly stamped with the Í111age and super- 
scription of the 1\lost High. Of these was 
Iilton.' To 
descend a little to p
rtìculars. l\Iilton's telnper was 
especially adlnirable. 'The glooln of Dante's character 
discolours all the passions of 111en and all the face of 
nature, and tinges with its own livid hue the flowers of 
Paradise and the glories of the eternal throne.' But in 
our countryman, although 'if ever despondency and 
asperity could be excused in any man: they might have 
been excused in 1Iilton,' nothing , had power to disturb 
his sedate and majestic patience.' All this is just what 
an ardent adnlÍrer of the Puritan cause and of lVli1ton 
would most wish to hear, and when he hears it r..e is in 
ecstasies. 
But a disinterested reader, whose object is not to hear 
Puritanism and 1Iilton glorified, but to get at the truth 
about them, will surely be dissatisfied. \Vith what a 
beavy brush, he will say to himself, does this man lay on 
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his colours! The Puritans Oronlasdes, and the Royalists 
Arimanes? 'Vhat a different strain from Chillingworth's, 
in his sermon at Oxford at the beginning of the Civil 
'Var! 'Publicans and sinners on the onc side,' said 
Chillingworth, 'scribes and Pharisees on the other.' 1\ ot 
at aU a conflict between Oronlasdes and Arimanes, but a 
good deal of ..\rinlanes on both sides. .And as human 
affairs go, ChiUingworth's version of the Blatter is likely 
to be nearer the truth than l\Iacaulay's. Indeed, for any- 
one who reads thoughtfully and without bias, 
Iacaulay 
hinlself, with the inconsistency of a born rhetorician, 
presently confutes his own thesis. He says of the 
Royalists: 'They had far more both of profound and 
of polite learning than the Puritans. Their nlanners 
were 11lore engaging, their tempers l1lore anliable, their 
tastes nlore elegant, and their households nlore cheerfuL' 
Is being 1110re kindly affectioned such an insignificant 
superiority? The Royalists too, then, in spite of their 
being insufficiently jealous for civil and ecclesiastical 
liberty, had in them sOl1lething of Oronlasdes, the prine 
ciple of light. 
And :\Iilton's temper! His' sedate and nlajestlc 
patience;' his freedonl frOln 'asperity! J J f there is a 
defect which, above all others, is signal in l\Iilton: which 
injurp,s him e\ en intellectually, which limits hin) as a 
R2 
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poet, it is the d(;fect comillon to him with the whole 
Puritan party to which he belonged,-the fatal defect of 
te1J1þer. He and they n1ay have a thousand 111erits, but 
they are t/1/allltable. Excuse them how one will, 1\lilton's 
asperity and acerbity, his want of sweetness of temper, 
of the Shakspearian largeness and indulgence, are un- 
deniable. Lord 1Iacaulay in his Essay regrets that the 
prose writings of 1Iilton should not be more read. 
They abound,' he says in his rhetorical way, 'with 
passages, con1pared with which the finest declalnations of 
Burke sink into insignificance.' At any rate, they enable 
us to judge of 
Iilton's te111per, of his freedon1 from 
asperity. Let us open the Doc!t"Ùle al1d Discipline oj 
Divorce and see how IVlilton treats an opponent. 'How 
:5hould he, a serving. man both by nature and function, 
an idiot by breeding, and a solicitor by presumption, ever 
come to know or feel within himself what the meaning is 
of gentle l' 'Vhat a gracious ten1per! 'At last, and in 
good hour, we COlne to his farewell, which is to be a con. 
cluding taste of his jabberment in law, th
 flashiest and 
the fustiest that ever cornlpted in such an unswilled 
hogshead.' How' sedate and majestic! ' 
Human progress consists in a continual Increase In 
the number of those, who, ceasing to live by the animal 
hfe alone and to feel the pleasures of sense oniy, come to 
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participate in the intellectual life also, and to find enjoy- 
ment in the things of the mind. The enjoyment is net 
at first very discriminating. Rhetoric, brilliant writing, 
gives to such persons pleasure for its own sake; but it 
gives them pleasure, still n10re, when it is employed in 
commendation of a view of life which is on the whole 
theirs, and of men and causes with which they are 
naturally in sympathy. The inlmense popularity of 
11acaulay is due to his being pre-eminently fitted to give 
pleasure to all who are beginning to feel enjoyn1ent in 
the things of the n1ind. It is said that the traveller in 
Australia, visiting one settler's hut after another, finds 
again and again that the settler's third book, after the 
Bible and Shakspeare, is some work by Macaulay. 
N" othing can be luore natural. The Bible and Shak- 
speare may be said to be imposed upon an Englishn1an as 
objects of his adn1iration; but as soon as the COlnmon 
Englishman, desiring culture, begins to choose for him- 
self, he chooses l\lacaub.y. ?\Iacaulay's view of things is, 
on the whole, the view of them which he feels to be his 
own also; the persons and causes praised are those 
which he himself is disposed to admire; the persons and 
causes blan1ed are those with which he himself is out of 
sympathy; and the rhetoric employed to praise or to 
b1ame thetn is anin1ating and exceJIcnt. l\facaulay is 
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thus a great civiliser. In hundreds of men he hits their 
nascent taste for the things of the mind, possesses hinl- 
self of it and stinullates it, draws it powerfully forth and 
confirms it. 
But with the increasing l1tllnber of those who awake 
to the intellectual life, the nUl11ber of those also increases, 
who, having awoke to it, go on with it, follow where it 
leads them. And it leads thenl to see that it is their 
business to lcarn the real truth about the inlportant nlcn, 
and things, and books, which interest the hunlan n1Índ. 
For thus is gradually to be acquired a stock of sound 
ideas, in which the Inind will habitually lllove, and which 
alone can give to our judgnlents security and solidity. 
1'0 be satisfied with fine writing about the object of one's 
study, with having it praised or blamed in accordance 
with one's own likes or dislikes, with any conventional 
treatment of it whatever, is at this stage of growth seen 
to be futile. At this stage, rhetoric, evcn when it is so 
good as 
facaulay's, dissatisfies. And the number of 
people who have reached this stage of nlental growth is 
constantly, as things now are, increasing; increasing by 
the very same law of progress which plants the beginnings 
of nlentallife in more and more persons who, until now, 
have never known mental life at all. So that while the 
nunlber of those who are delighted with rhetoric such as 
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facaulay's is always increasing, the nllluber of those 
who are dissatisfied with it is always increasing too. 
And not only rhetoric dissatisfies people at this stage, 
but conventionality of any kind. This is the fault of 
Addison's !\Iiltonic criticisn1, once so celebrated; it rests 
ahnost entirely upon convention. Here is Paradise Lost, 
, a work which does an honour to the English nation,' a 
work claiming to be one of the great poems of the world, 
to be of the highcst moment to us. ' The Paradise Lost,' 
says Addison, 'is looked upon by the best judges as the 
greatest production, or at least the noblest work of genius, 
in our language, and therefore deserves to be set before 
an English reader in its full beauty.' The right thing, 
surely, is for such a work to prove its own virtue hy 
powerfully and delightfully affecting us as we read it, and 
by remaining a constant source of elevation and happiness 
to us for ever. But the Paradise Lost has not this effect 
certainly and universally; therefore Addison proposes to 
'set before an English reader, in its full beauty,' the great 
poenl. To this end he has' taken a general view of it 
under these four heads: the f.'lble, the characters, the 
sentinlcnts, and the language.' He has, nloreover. 


endeavoured not only to prove that the poem is beautiful in 
ßeneral, but to point out its particular beauties and to 
determine wherein they consist. I have endeavoured to 
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show how some passages are beautified by being sublime, 
others by being soft, others by bemg natural; which of 
then1 are recOlnlnended by the passion, which by the n10ral, 
which by the sentiment, and which by the expression. 1 
have likewise endeavoured to show how the genius of the 
poet shines by a happy invention, or distant allusion, or a 
judicious imitation; how he has copied or improved HOlner 
or Virgil, and raises his own imagination by the use which 
he has made of several poetical passages in Scripture. I 
might have inserted also several passages in Tasso which 
our author has hnitated; but as I do not look upon Tasso 
to be a sufficient voucher, I would not perplex my reader 
with such quotations as might do more honour to the 
I talian than the English poet. 


This is the sort of criticisn1 which held our grand- 
f.lthers and great-grandf..1.thers spell-bound in solelnn 
re\perence. But it is all based upon convention, and on 
the pasitivisnl of the modern reader it is thrown away. 
Does the work which you praise, he asks, affect me with 
high pleasure and do me good, when I try it as fairly as 
I can? 'The critic who helps such a questioner is one 
who has sincerely asked himself, also, this same question; 
who has answered it in a \Va y which agrees, in the n1ain, 
with what the questioner finds to be his own honest 
experience in the matter, and who shows the reasons for 
this common experience. 'Yhere is the use of tel1ing a 
nlan, who finds himself tired rather than delighted by 
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Paradise Lost, that the incidents in that poem C have in 
then1 all the beauties of novelty, at the same tilne that 
they have all the graces of nature:' that' though they are 
natural, they are not obvious, which is the true charJct
r 
of all fine writin1!'? \Yhere is the use of telling hilo that 
c Adan1 and Eve are drawn with such sentiments as do 
not only interest the reader in their afflictions, but raise 
in hin1 the Inost n1elting passions of humanity and con1- 
mi
eration ' ? H is own experience, on the other hanò, is 
that the incidents in Paradise Lost are such as awaken in 
him but the n10st languid interest; and that the afflictions 
and sentiments of Adan1 and Eve never n1eIt or n10,'e 
him passionately at all. How is he advanced by hearing 
that C it is not sufficient that the language of an epic 
poem be perspicuous, unless it be also sublime j' and 
that 
Iilton's language is both? \Yhat avails it to assure 
him that 'the first thing to be considered in an epic poem 
is the fable, which is perfect or imperfect, according as 
the action which it relates is more or less so j' that C this 
action should have three qualifications, should be but one 
action, an entire action, and a great action;' and that if 
we 'consider the action of the Iliad, ./Elleid, and Pa,.adis
 
Lost, in these three several lights, 
'.C shall find that 

li1ton's poem does not fall short in the beauties which 
are essential to that kind of writing'? 1'he patient whom 
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,Addison thus doctors will reply, that he does not care 
h\ 0 straws whether the action of Paradise Lost satisfies 
the proposed test or no, if the poenl does not give hin1 
pleasure. The truth is, Addison's criticism rests on cer- 
tain conventions: nanlely, that incIdents of a certain 
class 11111st awaken keen interest; that sentinlents of a 
certain kind 11lltst raise ll1elting passions; that lan- 
guage of a certain strain, and an action with certain 
qualifications, 1J/lut render a poenl attractive and effec- 
tive. Disregard the convention; ask solely whether the 
incidents do interest, whether the sentilnents do move, 
whether the pOeI11 is attractive and effectÏ\'e, and Addi- 
son's criticisI11 collapses. 
Sonletimes the convention IS one which in theory 
ought, a 111a11 nlay perhaps adn1Ït, to be sonlething 11lore 
than a convention; but which yet practically is not. 
1\lilton's poelH is of surpassing interest to us, says 
Addison, because in it 'the principal actors are not only 
our progenitors but our representatives. 'Ve h3.ve an 
actual interest in everything they do, and 110 less than our 
utInost happiness is concerned, and lies at stake, in all 
their behaviour.' Of ten readers who l11ay even admit 
that in theory this is so: barely one can be found whose 
practical experience tells him that Adanl and Eve do 
really, as his representatives, excite his interest in this 
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vivid n1anner. It is by a Inere convention, then, that 
Addison supposes theu1 to do so, and c1airl1s an ad. 
vantage for :\Iilton's poel11 Cron1 the supposition. 
The theological speeches in the third book of Para- 
dise IÁJst are not, in themc;ehres, attractive poetr)'. But, 
says Addison :- 


The passions which they are designed to raise are 
 
divine love and religious fear. The particular beauty of the 
speeches in the third book consists in that shortness and 
perspicuity of style in which the poet has couched the 
greatest n1ysteries of Christianity. . . . He has represented 
all the abstruse doctrines of predestination, free-will, and 
grace, as also the great points of incarnation and redemption 
(which naturally grow up in a poem that treats of the fall 
of n1an) with great energy of expression, and in a clearer and 
stronger light than 1 ever J11et with in any other writer. 


];ut nine readers out of ten feel that, as a matter of 
fact, their religious sentin1ents of 'divine love and 
religious fear' are wholly ineffectual even to reconcile 
them to the poetical tireson1eness of the speeches In 
question; far less can thcy render theln interesting. It 
is by a n1cre convention, then, that Adrlison pretends that 
they do. 
The great n1erit of Johnson's criticislu on 1\Iilton is 
that fron1 rhetoric and convention it is free. 
Ir. 
Trevelyan says that the enthl1siasn1 of Macaulay's Essay 
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OIl .ilEilfoll is, at any rate, 'a relief fron1 the perlerted 
tlbility of that elaborate libel on onr great epic poet, 
which goes by the nan1e of Dr. Johnson's Life of .lJfil/oll.' 
'fhis is too n1uch in Lord 1\Iacaulay's own style. In John. 
son's Lift of .lJIil/oll we have the straightforward remarks, 
on 1\[ilton and his works, of a very acute and robust 
n1ind. Often they are thoroughly sound. "Vhat we 
know of 1\Iilton's character in don1estic relations is that 
he was severe and arbitrary. His fan1ily consisted of 
women; and there appears in his books something like a 
Turkish conten1pt of fen1ales as subordinate and inferior 
beings.' Mr. Trevelyan will forgive our saying that the 
truth is here n1uch better hit, than in Lord l\Iacaulay's 
sentence telling us how l\Iilton's 'conception of love 
unites all the voluptuousness of the Oriental haram, and 
all the gallantry of the chi'/airic tournan1ent, with all the 
pure and quiet affection of an English fireside.' But 
Johnson's Inind, acute and robust as it was, was at n1any 
points bounded, at many points warped. He was neither 
sufficiently disinterested, nor sufficiently flexible, nor 
sufficiently receptive, to be a satisfying critic of a poet like 

1:ilton. 'Surely no n1an could have f:'lncied that he read 
Lycidas with pleasure, had he not known the author!' 
Terrible sentence fr4'r revealing the deficiencies of the 
critic who utters it. 
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A cOlnp1ctcly disinterested judgn1ent about a man 
like 1\Iilton h, easier to a foreign critic than to an 
Englishlnan. From conventional obligation to admire 
'our great epic poet' a foreigner is free. N or has he any 
bias for or against l\lilton because he was a Puritan,--in 
his political and ecclesiastical doctrines to one of our 
great English parties a delight, to the other a bugbear. 
But a critic 111ust have the requisite knowledge of the man 
and the works he is to judge; and from a foreigner,- 
particularly, perhaps, fron1 a Frenchl11an,-olle hardly 
expects such knowledge. 
L Edn10nd Scherer, however, 
whose essay on l\Iilton lies before me, is an exceptional 
Frenchn1an. He is a senator of France and one of the 
directors of the Temþs newspaper. But he was trained at 
Geneva, that hOlne of large instruction and lucid intelli- 
gence. He was in youth the friend and hearer of Alexandre 
Vinet,-one of the Inost salutary influences a man in our 
tÎ1nes can have experienced, whether he continue to think 
quite with Vinet or not. He knows thoroughly the lan- 
guage and literature of England, Italy, Germany, as well 
as of France. 'Vell-inforn1ed, intelligent, disinterested, 
open-minded, syn1pathetic, l\1. Scherer has n1uch in 
COlnmOl1 with the admirable critic who111 France has lost, 
-Sainte-Beuve. What he has 110t, as a critic, is Sainte- 
Beuve's elasticity and cheerfulness. He has not that 
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gaiety, that radiancy, as of a man discharging with 
delight the very office for which he was born, which, in 
the Causeri'es, make Sainte-Beuve's touch so felicitous, 
his sentences so crisp, his effect so charn1ing. But 1vr. 
Scherer has the same open-mindedness as Sainte-Beuve, 
the same firmness and sureness of judgment; and 
having a 11luch 1110re solid acquaintance with foreign 
]anguages than Sainte-Beuve, he can nluch better appre- 
ciate a work like Paradise Lost in the only form in which 
it can be appreciated properly,--in the original. 
'Ve will commence, however, by disagreeing with 
!vI. Scherer. He sees very clearly how vain is Lord 

facaulay's sheer laudation of 1\Iilton, or Voltaire's sheer 
disparagement of him. Such judgnlents, 1\1. Scherer 
truly says, are not judglllents at all. They 11lerely express 
a personal sensation of like or dislike. And 1\1. Scherer 
goes on to recommend, in the place of such ' personal 
sensations,' the l11ethod of historical criticism,-that great 
and famous power in the present day. He sings the 
praises of 'this 11lethod at once 11lore conclusive and 
11lore equitable, which sets itself to understand things 
rather than to class thenl, to explain rather than to judge 
thenl; which seeks to account for a work fronl the genius 
of its author, and for the turn which this genius has taken 
fronl the circunlstances amidst which it was deveJoped; '-- 
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the old story of ' the l11al1 and the milieu,' in short. ' .For 
thus,' 1\1. Scherer continues, 'out of these two things, the 
ana.lysis of the writer's cha.ractcr anù the study of his age, 
there spontaneously issues the right understanding of his 
work. In phce of an appreciation thrown off by son1e 
chance comer, we have the work passing judgment, so to 
speak, upon itself, and assuming the rank which belongs 
to it alTIOng the productions of the hun1an mind.' 
The advice to study the character of an author and 
the circumstances in which he has lived, in order to 
account to oneself for his work, is excellent. nut it is 
a perilous doctrine, that from such a study the right 
understanding of his work will' spontaneously issue.' In 
a mind qualified in a certain manner it will, not in all 
n1inds. l\nd it will be that n1ind's 'personal sensation.' 
It cannot be said that l\Iacaulay had not studied the 
character of )'Iilton, and the history of the times in which 
he lived. But a right understanding of 
Iilton did not 
'
pontaneol1sly issue' therefrom in the nlÎnd of 
Iacaular, 
oecal1se I\lacauIay's n1ind was that of a rhetorician, not of 
a disinterested critic. Let us not confound the method 
with the result intended by the method,-right judgn1ents. 
The {'ritic who rightly appreciates a great l11an or a great 
,,'ork, and who can tell us faithfully, life being short and 
art long and false information very plentiful, what we luay 
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expect fronl their study and what they can do for us, he 
is the critic we want, by whatever 111ethods, intuitive or 
historical, he n1ay have nlanaged to get his knowledge. 
11. Scherer begins with l\Iilton's prose works, froll1 
which he translates n1any passages. 1Iilton's sentences 
can hardly know then1selves again in clear modern French, 
and with all their inversions and redundancies gone. 11. 
Scherer does full justice to the glow and n1Ìghty eloquence 
with which 
lilton's prose, in its good moments, is instinct 
and alive; to the' 111agnificences of his style,' as he calls 
them :- 


The expression is not too strong. There are moments 
when, shaking frOln hin1 the dust of his arguments, the poet 
bursts suddenly forth, and bears us away in a torrent of incom- 
parable eloquence. \Ve get, not the phrase of the orator, but 
the glow of the poet, a flood of images poured around his arid 
theme, a rushing flight carrying us above his paltry con- 
troversies. The polemical writings of l\1ilton are filled with 
such beauties. The prayer which concludes the treatise on 
Reformation in England, the praise of zeal in the Apology 
for Sn1ectymnus, the portrait of Cromwell in the Second 
Defence of the English People, and, finally, the whole tract 
on the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing from beginning to end, 
are some of the most memorable pages in English literature, 
and SOlne of the most characteristic products of the genius of 
l\lilton. 



lacaulay hin1self could hardly praise the eloquence 
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of !\liltûn's prose writings Blore w
u m1y. But it IS a 
very inadequate criticisln which leaves the reader, 
d 
1\IacauIay's rhetoric would Ieaye him, with the belief that 
the total impression to be got from l\lilton's prose writings 
is one of enjoynlent and admir
tion. It is not; we arc 
n1isled, and our time is wasted, if we are sent to 1\Iilton's 
prose works in the expectation of finding it so. Grand 
thoughts and beautiful language do not forn1 the staple 
of l\lilton's controversial treatises, though they occur in 
thell1 not unfrequentIy. But the total inlpression from 
those treatises is rightly given by 1\1. Scherer :- 


I n all of them the ßlanner is the same. The author 
brings into play the treasures of his learning, heaping to- 
gether testimonies frOl11 Scripture, passages frOlD the 
Fathers, quotations from the poets; laying all antiquity, 
sacred and profane, under contribution; entering into subtle 
discussions on the senseof this orthat Greek or Hebrew word. 
But not only by his undigested erudition and by his absorp- 
tion in religious controversy does :\Iilton belong to his age; 
he belongs to it, too, by the personal tone of his polemics. 
l\lorus and Sahnasius had attacked his 1110rals, laughed at 
his low stature, made unfeeling allusions to his loss of sight: 
l\lilton replies by reproaching thenl with the wages they 
have taken and with the servant-girls they have debauched. 
All this mi>.ed with coarse witticisn1s, with terms of the 
lowest abuse. Luther and Calvin, those virtuosos of insult, 
bad not gone farther. 


s 
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No doubt there is, as 1\1. Scherer says, 'soD1eth!:1g 
indescribably heroical and n1agnificent which overflows 
from 1\lilton, even when he is engaged in the n10st miser- 
able discussions.' Still, for the l1lass of his prose treatises, 
'miserable discussions' is the final and fight word. Nor, 
when l\Iilton passed to his great epic, did he altogether 
leave the old 111an of these 'I11iserable discussions J 
behind hin1. 


In his soul he is a polelnist and theologian; a Protestant 
Schoolnlan. lIe takes delight in the fa,'ourite dogl11as of 
Puritanism: original sin, predestination, free-will. Not that 
even here he does not display somewhat of that independence 
which was in his nature. But his theology is, nevertheless, 
that of his epoch, tied and bound to the letter of Holy 
\Vrit, without grandeur, without horizons, without philosophy. 
He never frees hinlself frOln the bondage of the letter. He 
settles the 11105t important questions by the authority of an 
obscure text, or a text isolated from its context. In a word, 
l\lilton is a great poet with a Salmasius or a Grotius bound 
up along with him; a genius nourished on the nlarrow of 
lions, of Honler, Isaiah, Virgil, Dante, but also, like the 
serpent of Eden, eating dust, the dust of dismal polemics. 
He is a doctor, a preach(;r, a nlan of didactics; and when 
the day shall arrive when he can at last realise the dreams 
of his youth and bestow on his country an epic poem, he 
will cOlllpose it of two elenlents, gold and clay, sublimity 
and scholasticism, and will bequeath to us a poem which is 
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at once the 1110St wonderful and the most insupportable poem 
in existence. 


Fron1 the first, two conflicting forces, two sources of 
inspiration, had contended with one another, says 
I. 
Scherer, for the possession of I\lilton,-the Renascence 
and Puritanism. l\Iilton felt the power of both :- 


Elegant poet and passionate disputant, accomplished 
humanist and narrow sectary, admirer of Petrarch, of Shak- 
speare, and hair-splitting interpreter of Bible-texts, smitten 
with pagan antiquity and smitten with the Hebrew genius; 
and all this at once, without effort, naturally ;-an historical 
problem: a literary enigma ! 



Iilton's early poel11s, such as the Allegro, the PelJs
, 
ro.fO, are poen1s produced while a sort of equilibriunl still 
prevailed in the poet's nature; hence their charnl, and 
that of their youthful author :- 


Nothing lTIOrOSe or repellent, purity without excess of 
rigour, gravity without fanaticism. Something wholesome and 
virginal, gracious and yet strong. A son of the K 01 th who 
has passed the way of Italy; a last fruit of the Renascence. 
hut a fruit filled with a savour new and strange! 


But 
Iilton's days proceeded, and he arrived at the 
latter years of his life, a life which in it
 outward fortunes 
darkened more and more, alia s'assol1lb,.issant de plus en 
plus, towards its dose. I-Ie arrh-ed at the time when 


52 
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'his friends had disappeared, his drea111s had yanisÍ1ed, 
his eyesight was quenched, the hand of old age was upon 
him.' It was then that, , isolated by the very force of his 
genius,' but full of faith and fen"our, he 'turned his eyes 
towards the celestial light ' and produced ParadiJc Lost. 
In its fOrIn, 
I. Scherer observes, in its plan and distribu- 
tion, the poen1 follows Greek and R01l1an 1110ùels, par- 
ticularly the 
E/lcÚI. 'All in tl1Ís respect is regular and 
classical; in this fiddity to the established models we 
recognlse the literary superstitions of the Renascence: 
So far as its f0l111 is concerned, R,radÙe Lost is, says 1\1. 
Scherer, 'the copy of a copy, a tertiary fOrll1atioll. It is 
to the Latin epics what these are to lIon1er.' 
The 1110st important n1atter, however, is the contents 
of the poenl, not the fornl. The contents are given by 
Puritanism. nut let 
I. Scherer speak for himself :- 


Pal adise Lost is an epic, but a theological epic; and the 
theology of the poem is made up of the fa,"ourite dogmas of 
the Pllritans,-the Fall, justjficati
m, God's so,'ereign decrees. 
l\lilton, fùr that matter, avows openly that he has a thesis to 
nlaintain; his object is, De tells us at the outset, to 'assert 
Eternal Providence and justify the ways of God to man.' 
Paradise Lost, then, is two distinct things in one:-an epic 
and a theodicy. Unfortunately, these two elements, which 
correspond to the two men of whom l\1ilton was composed 
and to the two tendencies which ruled his century, these two 
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elements have not manabcd to get amalgamated. Far from 
doing so, they dash with one another, and {rom their juxta- 
position there results a suppresscd contradiction which 
extends to the whole work, impairs its solidity, and compro- 
mises its value. 


11. Scherer gi \'cs his rcasons for thinking that the 
Christian theology is unnIanageable in an epic poenl, 
although the gods nlay come in vcry well in the Iliad 
and ÆlleÙf. Few will differ from hinl here, so we pass 
on. ...
 theological poem is a n1istake, says 11. Scherer; 
but to call Paradise Lost a theological poenl is to call it 
by too large a n::Ulle. It is reallya conlnlentary on a 
biblical text]-the first two or threE' chapters of Genc
is. 
Its subject, therefore, is a story, taken literally, which 
many of even the n10st religious people nowarlays hesitate 
to take literally; while yet, upon our bcing able to take 
it literally, the whole real interest ùf the poenl for us 
depends. l\Ierely as n1atter of poetry, the story of the 
Fall has no special force or effectiveness; its effectivene
s 
for us conIes, and can only conle, from our taking it all 
as the literal narrative of what positi \"c1y happened. 

Iilton, 11. Scherer thinks, was not strong in inyenrÌon. 
The fanlous allegory of Sin and Dcath may be taken as 
a specinlen of what he could do in this line, and the 
í'l1egory of Sin and D
ath is uncouth and unpleasing. 
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But invention is dangerous when one is dealing with a 
subject so grave, so strictly forn1ulatcd by theology, as 
the subject of !\Iilton's choice. Our poet felt this, and 
allowed little scope to free poetical invention. He ad- 
hered in general to data furnished by Scripture, and 
supplen1ented somewhat by Jewish legend. But this 
judicious self-lin1itation had, again, its drawbacks :- 


If l\lilton has avoided factitious inventions, he has done 
so at the price of another disadvantage; the bareness of 
his story, the epic poverty of his poenl. It is not ll1erely 
that the reader is carried up into the sphere of religious 
abstractions, where ll1an loses power to see or breathe. 
Independently of this, everything is here too simple, both 
actors and actions. Strictly speaking, there is but one per- 
sonage before us, God the Father; inaslnuch as God cannot 
appear without eff.:'lcing everyone else, nor speak without 
the accomplishment of his will. The Son is but the Father's 
double. The angels and archangels are but his ll1essengers, 
nay, they are less; they are but his decrees personified, the 
supernumeraries of a dralna which would be transacted quite 
as well without them. 
1\1ilton has struggled against these conditions of the 
. subject which he had ch'Jsen. He has tried to escape from 
them, and has only n1ade the drawback more visible. The 
long speeches with which he fills up the gaps of the action 
are sermons, and serve but to reveal the absence of action. 
Then, as, after all, some action, sOlne struggle, was necessary, 
tbe poet had recourse to the revolt of the angels. Unfortu- 
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n'\tely, such is the fundalllental vice of the subject, that the 
poet's instl unlent has, one may say, turned against him. 
'Vhat his action has gained from it in nlovement it has 
lost in probability. 'Ye see a battle, indeed, but who 
can take either the combat or the cOlnbatants seriously? 
Belial shows his sense of this, when in the infernal council 
he rejects the idea of engaging in any conflict whatever, 
open or secret, with Hinl who is Allseeing and Almighty j 
and really one cannot conlprehend how his nlates should 
have failed to acquiesce in a consideration so evident. But, 
I repeat, the poen1 was not possible save at the price of this 
impossibility. !\Iilton, therefore, has courageously made the 
best of it. He has gone with it all lengths, he has accepted 
in all its extreme consequences the IllOst inadmissible of 
fictions. He has exhibited to us Jehovah apprehensive for 
his omnipotence, in fear of seeing his position turned, his 
residence surprised, his throne usurped. He has drawn the 
angels hurling lllountains at one another's heads, and firing 
cannon at one another. He has shown us the victory doubt- 
ful until the Son appears armed with lightnings, and stand- 
in
 on a car horsed by four Cherubim. 


The fault of 
Iilton's poem is not, says 11. Scherer, 
that, with his Calvinisnl of the seventeenth century, 

Iilton was a nlan holding other beliefs than ours. 
HOlner, Dante, held other beliefs than ours:- 


But :\1ilton's position is not the san1e as theirs. l\lilton 
hac; sOlnething he wants to prove, he supports a thesis. It 
was his intention, in his poem, to do duty as theologian as 
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well as poet; at any rate, whether he n1eant it or not, 
Paradise Lost is a didactic work, and the form of it, there- 
fore, cannot be separated from the substance. Now, it 
turns out that the idea of the poem will not bear examina- 
tion ; that its solution for the problem of evil is almost 
burlesque; that the character of its heroes, Jehovah and 
Satan, has no coherence; that what happens to Adan1 
interests us but little; finally, that the action takes place in 
regions where the interests and passions of our common 
humanity can have no scope. I have already insisted on 
this contradiction in l\lilton's epic; the story on which it 
turns can have meaning and value only so long as it preserves 
its dogn1atic weight, and, at the same tilne, it cannot preser\'e 
this without falling into theology,-that is to say, into a 
domain foreign to that of art. The subject of the poem i5 
nothing if it is not rea], and if it does not touch us as the 
turning-point of our destinies ; and the more the poet seeks 
to grasp this reality, the more it escapes from him. 


I n short, the whole poenl of Paradise Lost is vitiated, 
says 
f. Scherer, 'by a kind of antinomy, by the conjoint 
necessity and impossibility of taking its contents literally.' 
1\L Scherer then proceeds to sun1 up. And in ending, 
after having once more nlarked his objections and accen- 
tuated them, he at last finds 
gain that note of praise, 
which the reader will imagine hin1 to have quite lost :- 


To 
Uln up : Paradise Lost is a false poem, a grotesque 
pocln, a tiresome poem; there is not one reader out at a 
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hundred who can read the ninth and tenth books without 
smiling, or the eleventh and twelfth without yawning. The 
\\ hole thing is without solidity; it is a pyramid resting 
on its apex, the most solemn of problems resolved by the 
most puerile of means. And, notwithstanding, Paradise 
LO.'it is imlTIOrtal. It lives by a certain number of episodes 
which are for ever famous. Unlike Dante, who must be read 
as a whole if we want really to seize his beauties, l\1ilton 
ought to be read only by passages. But these passages 
form part of the poetical patrimony of the human race. 


And not only in things like the address to light, or the 
speeches of Satan, is !\lilton admirable, but in single lines 
and images everywhere:- 


Paradise Lost is studded with incomparable lines. 
11ilton's poetry is, as it were, the very essence of poetry. 
The author seems to think always in images, and these 
images are grand and proud like his soul, a wonderful mix- 
ture of the sublime and the picturesque. For rendering 
things he has the unique word, the word which is a discovery. 
Everyone knows his darkness visible. 


11. Scherer cites other famous expressions and lillcs, 
so fan1Ïliar that we need not quote them here. Expres- 
sions of the kind, he says, not only beautiful, but always, 
in addition to their beauty, striking one as the absolutc1y 
right thing (toujOlJ1'S jllstes da/ls leltr beauté), are in Para. 
dise Lost innun1eravle. And he concludes :- 
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Ioreover, we have not said all when we have cited 
particular lines of l\1ilton. He has not only the image 
and the word, he has the period also, the large n1usical 
phrase, sOlnewhat long, sOlnewhat laden with ornan1ents and 
intricate with inversions, but bearing aU along with it in its 
superb undulation. Lastly, and above all, he has a some- 
thing indescribably serene and victorious, an unfailing level of 
style, power indomitable. He seems to wrap us in a fold of 
his robe, and to carry us away with him into the eternal 
regions where is his home. 


\Vith this fine ill1age 11. Scherer takes leave of l\iilton. 
Yet the sinlple description of the nlan in Johnson's life 
of hinl touches us n10re than any Ünage; the description 
of the old poet' seen in a sll1all house, neatly enough 
dressed in black clothes, sitting in a room hung with 
rusty green, pale but not cadaverous, with chalk stones 
in his hands. He said that, if it were not for the gout 
his blindness would be tolerable.' 
But in his last sentences 1\1. Scherer comes upon what 
IS undoubtedly l\lilton's true distinction as a poet, his 
'unfailing level of style.' 1\Iilton has always the sure, 
strong touch of the ll1astcr. His power both of diction 
and of rhythn1 is unsurpassable, and it is characterised by 
being always present-not depending on an access of 
emotion, not internlittent, but, like the grace of Raphael, 
working in its possessor as a constant gift of nature. 
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Iilton's style, 1110reover, has the Saine propriety and 
soundness in presenting plain rnatters, as in the cOlllpara- 
tively sn100th task for a poet of presenting grand ones. 
His rhytlul1 is as admirable where, as in the line 


And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old- 


it is unusual, as in such lines as- 


\Vith dreadful faces tbrong'd and fiery arms- 


where it is simplest. And what high praise this is, we 
nlay best appreciate by considering the ever-recurring 
f.'lilure, both in rhythlll and in diction, which we find in 
the so-caIIed 
liltonic blank verse of Tholl1S0n, Cowpcr, 
'Vords\,'orth. \Vhat leagues of lumbering 1110YC1l1Cl1t 1 
what desperate endeavours, as in 'Vordsworth's 


And at the' Hoop' alighted, famous inn, 


to render a platitude endurable Ly n1aking it p0111pOUS ! 
Shakspeare hinlself, divine as are his gifts, has not, of the 
marks of the 111 aster, this one: perfect sureness of hand 
in his style. Alone of English poets, alone in English 
art, 1\filton has it; he is our great artist in style, our one 
first-rate n13.ster in the grand style. He is as truly a 
master in this style as the great Greeks are, or Virgil, or 
IJante. The nun1ber of such ll1asters is so linlited that 
a man acquires a world-rank in poetry and art, instead of 
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J. mere local rank, by being counted among thenl. Bet 
11ilton's iUlportance to us Englishnlen, by virtue of thi
 
distinction of his, is incalculable. The charIn of a 
nlaster's unfailing touch in diction and in rhythm, no one, 
after a11, can feel so intimately, so profoundly, as his own 
countrymen. Invention, plan, wit, pathos, thought, all 
of them are in great nleasure capable of being detached 
fronl the original work itself, and of being exported for 
admiration abroad. Diction and rhythnl are not. Even 
when a foreigner can read the work in its own language, 
they are not, perhaps, easily appreciable by him. It shows 
1\1. Scherer's thorough knowledge of English, and his 
critical sagacity also, that he has felt the force of them 
in Milton. 'Ve natives Intist naturally feel it yet more 
powerfully. Be it renlenlbered, too, that English literature, 
fuB of vigour and genius as it is, is peculiarly impaired by 
gropings and inadequacies in fornl. And the same with 
English art. Tnerefore for the English artist in any line, 
if he is a true artist, the study of Milton may well haye an 
indescribable attraction. It gives him lessons which no- 
where else fronl an Englishnlan's wJrk can he obtain, and 
feeds a sense which English work, in general, seenlS bent 
on disappointing and baffling. And this sense is yet so 
deep-seated in hlunan 11,?.ture,-this sense of style,-that 
probably not for artists alone, but for aU intelligent 
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Engli
hmen who read hinl, its gratification by 
Iilton's 
poetry is a large though often not fully recognised part 
of his charm, and a very wholesome and fruitful one. 
As a n1an, too, not less than as a poet, 1\1 ilton has a 
side of unsurpassable grandeur. A Inaster's touch is the 
gift of nature. 
Ioral qualities, it is con1manìy thought, 
are in our own power. Perha ps the genlls of such qualities 
are in their greater or less strength as much a part of our 
natural constitution as the sense for style. The range 
open to our own will and power, howe,'er, in developing 
and establishing thein, is evidently much larger. Certain 
high n10ral disposi
ions l\Iilton had from nature, and he 
sedulously trained and developed them until they became 
habits of great power. 
Some l110ral qualities seem to be connected In a nlan 
with his power of style. 
Iilton's power of style, for 
instance, has for its great character e/c;'atioll; and 
lilton
s 
elevation clearly comes, in the 111ain, from a 1110ral quality 
in him,-his pureness. 'By pureness, by kindness!' says 
St. Paul. These two, pureness and kindness, are, in very 
truth, the t\\ 0 signal Christian virtues, the two n1ighty 
wings of Christianity, with which it winnowed and renewed, 
and still winnows and renews, the world. In kindness, 
and in all which that word conveys or suggests, ::\Iilton 
does not shine. lIe had the tenlpcr of his Puritan party. 
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\Ve often hear the boast, on behalf of the Puritans, that 
they produced' our great epic poet.' Alas! one might 
not unjustly retort that they spoiled hilU. However, let 
l\Iilton bear his own burden; in his tenlper he had natural 
affinities with the Puritans. He has paid for it by 
liu1Ítations as a poet. But, on the other hand, how high, 
clear, and splendid is his pureness; and how intinlately 
does its Inight enter into the voice of his poetry! 'Ve 
ha ve quoted some ill-conditioned passages froln his prose, 
let us quote fr0111 it a passage of another stalnp :- 


And long it was not after, when I was confirmed in this 
opinion, that he, who would not be frustrate of his hope to 
write well hereafter in budable things, ought himself to be a 
true poem; that is, a composition and pattern of the best 
and honourablest things; not presuming to sing high praises 
of heroic lllen, or famous cities, unless he have in himself 
the experience and the practice of all that which is praise- 
worthy. These reasonings, together with a certain niceness 
of nature, an honest haughtiness and self-esteem, either of 
what I was or what I might be (which let envy call pride), 
and lastly that modesty whereof here I Inay be excused to 
n1ake some beseeming p:ofession; all these uniting the 
supply of their natural aid together kept me still above low 
descents of Inind. Next (for hear 111e out now, readers), 
that I may tell you whither my younger feet wandered; I 
betook Ine arnong those lofty fables and romances which 
recount in solemn cantos the deeds of knighthood founded 
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Ly our victorious kings, anù fronl hence had in renown 
over all Christendom. There I read it in the oath of every 
knight, that he should defend to the expense of his best 
blood, or of his life if it so befell him, the honour and 
chastity of virgin or matron; from whence even then I learnt 
what a noble virtue chastity sure nlust be, to the defence of 
which so l11any worthies by such a dear adventure of thelU- 
seh'es had sworn. Only this Iny mind gave me, that every 
free and gentle spirit, without that oath, ought to be born a 
knight, nor needed to expect the gilt spur, or the laying of a 
sword upon his shoulder, to stir him up both by his counsel 
and his arm to secure and protect the weakness of any 
attempted chastity. 


1\fere fine professions are in this deparLInent of 1110rals 
luore comnlon and n:ore worthless than in any other. 
'''hat gives to Milton's professions such a stamp of their 
own is their accent of absolute sincerity. In this elevated 
strain of 1110ral pureness his life was reaIJy pitched; its 
strong, ilnillortal beauty passed into the diction and 
rhytlun of his poetry. 
But I did not propose to write a criticisln of n1Y own 
upon 
IiJton. I proposed to recite and conlpare the 
criticisms on hilll by others. Only one is tCll1pted, after 
our nlany extracts fronl 1\1. Scherer, in whose criticisnl of 
1\1ilton the note of blanle fills so 111uch more place than 
the note of praise
 to accentuate this note of praise, which 
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1\1. Scherer touches indeed with justness, but hardly per- 
haps draws out fully enough or presses finnlyenough. As 
a poet and as a nlan, 
lilton has a side of grandeur so high 
and rare, as to give hin1 r:ink along with the half-dozen 
greatest poets who have ever lived, although to their 
111asterpieces his Paradise Lost is, in the fllifilnlent of the 
cOll1plete range of conditions which a great poeln ought to 
satisfy, indubitably inferior. 
Nothing is gained by huddling on 'our grl':at epic poet,' 
in a prol1liscuous heap, every sort of praise. Sooner or later 
the question: How does 
1ilton's masterpiece really stand 
to us llloderns, what arc we to think of it, what can we get 
from it? HUlst inevitably be asked and answered. \Ve 
have lnarked that side of the answer which is and will 
always renlain favourable to Milton. The unfayourable 
side of the answer is supplied by 
I. Schen.r. 'Paradise 
Lost lives; but none the less is it true that its fundanlental 
conceptions have beC0111C foreign to us, and that if the 
,vork subsists it is in spitc of the subject treated by it.' 
1'he verdict seenlS just, and it is supported by 
t 
Scherer with considerations natural, lucid, and forcible. 
He, too, has his conventions when he comes to speak of 
Racine and Lamartine. But his judgll1ents on foreign 
pocts, on Shakspeare, Byron, Goethe, as well as on Milton, 
secrn to me to be singularly uninfluenced by the conven- 
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t1nuai cstiluates of thesc poets, and 
i ngul.1rly rational. 
Leaning to thc side of severity, as is natural when one 
has been wearied by choruses of ecstatic and exaggerated 
praise, he yet well and fairly reports, I think, thc real 
impression Inadc ùy these great men and their works on 
a lnodcrn Blind disinterested, intelligent, and sincere. 
Thc Eng]ish reader, I hope, rnay ha\"c been interested in 
s
eing how 
lilton and his ParadÙe Losl stand such a 
survey. And thosc who are dissatisfied with what ha-, 
been thus givcn thenI 111ay always revenge thenlscIves by 
falling back upon thcir Addison, and by observing sar- 
castically that 'a few general rules extracted out of the 
French authors, with a cçrtain cant of words, has somc- 
times set up an illiterate heavy writer for a 1110)t judicious 
a.nd formidable critic.' 


T 
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A FRENCH C/?ITIC ON GOETHE. 


IT takes a long tilue to ascertain the true rank of a 
t:1.1110US writer. .A young friend of Joseph de I\Iaistre, a 
1\1. de Syon, writing in praise of the literature of the 
nineteenth century as compared with that of the eigh- 
teenth, said of Chateaubriand, that' the Eternal created 
Chateaubriancl to be a guide to the universe.' Upon 
which judgn1ent Joseph de l\Iaistre con1n1ents thus: 
'Clear it is, 111Y good young n1an, that vou are only 
eighteen; let us hear what you have to say at forty.' 
, Oil 7'oit biell, e
'\:ct'llellt jallie hOlllllle, que '('OilS avt.'
 tlix- 
hllÎI ails J' je 'l'OltS atteJldJ- à quaralltt.' 
The saIne Joseph de l\Iaistrc has given an anlusing 
history of the rise of our own 1\lilton's reputation :- 


Noone had any suspicion of lYlilton's 111erits, when o:.e 
day Adrlison took the speaking-tnm1pet of Great Britain (the 
instrument of loudest sound in the universe), and called frOIn 
the top of the Tower of London: ' Roman and Greek authors, 
give place!' 
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He did well to take this tone. If he had spoken modestly, 
if he had simply said that thcle were great beauties in 
Paradise Lost, he would not have produced the slightest 
impression. But this trenchant sentence, dethroning HOlner 
and Virgil, struck the English exceedingly. They said one 
to the other: '\Yh
t, we possessed the finest epic poen1 in 
the world, and no one suspected it! \Vhat a thing is in- 
attention! But now, at any rate, we have had our e) es 
opened.' In f.let, the reputation of l\Iilton has become a 
national property, a portion of the Establishment, a Fortieth 
Article; and the EngJish would as soon think of giving up 
Jamaica as of giving up the pre-eminence of their great poet. 


Joseph de 
Iaistre goes on to quote a passage 
fro 111 a then recent English con1n1entator on 
Iilton,- 
Bishop Newton. Bishop Newton, it seen1S, declared that 
, every n1an of taste and genius n1ust admit .Pllradi.re Lost 
to be the 1110st excellent of n10dern productions, as the 
Bible is the n10st perfect of the productions of antiquity.' 
In a note 1\I. de ?\Iaistre adds: 'This judgment of the 
good bishop appears unspeakably ridiculous.' 
Ridiculous, indeed! but a page or two latcr we shall 
find the clear-sighted critic himself ahnost as far astray as 
his ' good bishop' or as his 'good young n1an ' :- 


The strange thing is that the English, who are thorough 
Gr
ek scholars, are willing enough to admit the superiority 
of the Greek tragedians o\.er Shakspeare; but when they 
come to Racine, 'Lf.,11O is in. rä.zlity simþly tl Grt'
k Sþälld/lg 
T2 
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I'YOlch, their standard of beauty all of a sudden changes, 
and Racine, who is at least the equal of the Greeks, has to 
take rank far below Shakspeare, who is inferior to them. 
This theorem in /rigollollzetry presents no difficulties to the 
people of soundest understanding in Europe. 


So dense is the cloud of error here that the lo\'cr of 
tnlth and daylight will hardly even essay to dissipate it; 
he does not know where to begin. It is as when 1\1:. 
Victor Hugo gives his list of the sovereigns on the world's 
roll of creators and poets : ' Hon1er, Æschylus, Sophocles, 
Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, Dante, Shakspeare, RabelaÙ, 
AIolière, Corneille, l,To/laire.' His French audience rise 
and cry enthusiastically: ' AJld Victor Hugo I' And really 
that is perhaps the best criticism on what he has been 
saying to them. 
Goethe, the great poet of Gern1any, has been placed 
by his own countrymen now low, now high; and his 
right poetical rank they have certainly not yet succeeded 
in finding. Tieck, in his introduction to the collected 
writings of Lenz, noticing Goethe's rel11ark on Byron's 
A1"alifi-ed,-that Byron had' assimilated Fallst, and sucked 
out of it the strangest nutriment to his hypochondria/- 
says tartly that Byron, when he himself talked about his 
obligations to Goethe, was merely using the language of 
compliment, and would have been highly offçnded if any- 
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onc dse had professed to discover them. And Tieck 
proceeds :-. 


Everything which in the Englishman's poems might 
remind one of Fallst, is in my opinion far above Fa list ; and 
the Englishman's feeling, and his incomparably more beautiful 
diction, are so entirely his own, that I cannot possibly 
believe him to ha\pe had fàllst for his n1odel. 


Hut then there COlnes a scion of the excellent stock 
of the Grinuns, a Professor Henl1ann Griml11, and lectures 
on Goethe at Bcrlin, now that the Germans have C011- 
quered the French, and are the first military power in the 
worlù, and ilave beco111e a great nation, and require a 
national poet to match; and Professor Grimm says of 
Fallst, of which Tieck had spoken so coldly: ' The career 
of this, the greatest work of the greatest poet of all tinles 
and of all pC'Jples, has but just begun, and we have been 
nlaking only the first attempts at drawing forth its con- 
tt:n t5.' 


If this is but the first letting out of the waters, thc 
coming tilllCS 111ay, indeed, eÀpect a deluge. 
1[anyanò diverse nUlst be the judgnlcnts passed upon 
every great poet, upon every considerable writer. There 
is the judgmcnt of enthusiasnl and admiration, which 
proceeds from ardent youth, easily fired, eager to finù a 
hero and to worship hin1. There is the judgment (1f 
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gratitude and syu1pathy, which proceeds [ron1 those who 
find in an author what helps theIn, what they want, and 
who rate him at a very high value accordingly. There is 
the ,iudgluent of ignorance, the judgment of incompati- 
bility, the judgn1ent of envy and jealousy. Finally, there 
is the systematic judgment, and this judgn1ent is the n10st 
worthless of all. The sharp scrutiny of envy and jealousy 
Inay bring real faults to light. The judgillents of inco1l1- 
patibility and ignorance are instructive, whether they 
reveal necessary clefts of separation between the experi- 
ences of different sorts of people, or reveal sin1ply the 
narrowness and bounded view of those who judge. But 
the systen1atic judgment is altogether unprofitable. Its 
authoí' has not really his eye upon the professed object 
of his criticism at all, but upon son1ething else which he 
wants to prove by l11eans of that object. He neither 
really tells us, therefore, anything about the object, nor 
anything about his own ignorance of the object. He 
never fairly looks at it, he is looking at sornething else. 
Perhaps if he looked at it straight and full, looked at it 
sÜnply, he 111ight be able to pass a good judgn1ent on it. 
As it is, all he tells us is that he is 110 genuine critic, Lut 
a man with a system, an advocate. 
Here is th
 fault of Professor Hermann Grinln1, and 
of his Berlin lectures on Goethe. The professor is a 
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Jnan with a systen1; the lectures arc a picce of advo- 
cacy. Professor Grinun is not looking straight at C the 
greatest poet of all tin1es and of all peoples;' he is 
looking at the necessities, as to literary glory, of the 
new German en1pire. 
nut the definitive judglnent on this great Goethe, the 
judgment of Inature reason, the judgnlcnt which shall 
conle C at forty years of age,' who Inay give it to us? 
Yet how desirable to have it! It is a mistake to think 
that the judgment of l1lature reason on our favourite 
author, eVèn if it abatcs considcrably our high-raised 
estilnate of him, is not a gain to us. .Adn1Íration is 
pOSItIve, say some people; disparagement is negativc; 
from what is negative we can get nothing. But is it no 
advantage, then, to the youthful enthusiast for Chateall- 
briand, to conle to know that 'the Eternal did !wl 
create Chateaubriand to be a guiùe to the universe'? 
It is a very great advantage, because these over-charged 
adlnirations arc always exclusive, and prevent llS fron1 
giving heed to other things which deserve achniration. 
.Adn1iration is salutary and fonnative, true; but things 
admirable are sown wide, and are to be gathered here 
and gathered there, not all in onc p!J.ce; and until we 
have gathered them wherever they are to be found, \\t: 
have not known the true salutariness and fonnativeness 
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of adluiration. The quest is large; and occupation with 
the unsound or half-sound, delight in the not good or less 
good, is a sore let and hindrance to us. Release fro:n 
such occup.:ltion and delight sets us free for rangIng 
farther, and for perfecting our sense of beauty. He is 
the happy man, who, encunlbering himself with the love 
of nothing which is not beautiful, is able to enlbrace the 
greatest nunlber of things beautiful in his love. 
I have already spoken of the judgment of a French 
critic, 1\1. Scherer, upon 1Vlilton. I propose now to draw 
attention to the judgment of the san)e critic upon Goethe. 
1'0 set to work to discuss Goethe thoroughly, so as tG 
arnve at the true definitive judgnlent respecting him, 
seems to 111e a most fornlidable enterprise. Certainly 
one should not think of attenlpting it within the linlits of 
a single review-article. l\1. Scherer has devoted to Goethe 
not onc article, but a series of articles. I do not say that 
the adequate, definitive judgnlent on Goethe is to be found 
in these articles of I\L Scherer. But I think they afford 
a valuable contribution toward::; it. 1\1. Scherer is well- 
informed, clear-sighted, ilnpartbl. He is not warpcd by 
injustice and ill-will towards Germany, although the war 
has undoubtedly left hinl with a feeling of soreness. lIe 
is candid and cool, perhaps a little cold. Certainly he 
will not tell us that 'th
 [ternal created Goethe to be a 
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guide to the univcrse.' He is free from all heat uf youth- 
ful enthusiasln, fronl the absorption of a discoverer in his 
ncw discovery, fronl the subjugation of a disciple by the. 
nlaster who has he1ped and guided him. Hc is not a 
man with a systenl. And his point of view is In Inany 
respects th:tt of an Englishlnan. 'Ve Inean that he has 
the san1C instinctive sensc rebelling against what is ver- 
bose, ponderous, roundabout, inane,-in onc word, 1/jais 
or silIy,-in Gernlan literature, just as a plain English- 
nlan has. 
This ground of sYlnpathy between Englishlnen and 
Frenchmen has not been enough rCl11arked, but it IS a 
very real one. They owe it to their having alike had a 
long-continued national life, a long-continued literary 
activity, such as no other modern nation has had. This 
course of practical experience docs of itself beget a turn 
for directness and clearness of speech, a dislike for futility 
and flunbling, sllch as without it we shall rarely find 
genera1. Dr. ,riese, in his recent useful work on English 
schools, expresses surprise that the French language and 
literature should find nlore favour in Teutonic England 
than the Gennan. But C0l11111unity of practice is Blore 
telling than comnlunity of origin. ,Vhile English and 
French arc printed alike, and while an English and a 
French sentence each of them says what it has to say in 
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the san1e plain fashion, a German newspaper IS still 
printed in black letter, and a German sentence is framed 
in the style of this which we quote fronl Dr. \Viesc him
 
self: 'Die Engländer einer grossen, in allen Erdthcilen 
eine Achtung gebietende Stellung einnehlnenden N atiol1 
angehören ! ' The Italians are a Latin race, with a clear- 
cut language; but nutch of their Inoderll prose has all 
the circuitousness and slowness of the Gennan, and frOlll 
the S3.l
le cause: the want of the pressure of a great 
national life, with its practical discipline, its ever-active 
traditions; its literature, for centuries past, powerful and 
incessant. England has these in conl1non with France. 
IV!. Scherer's point of view, then, in judging the pro. 
ductions of Gennan literature, will naturally, I repeat, 
coincide in several inlportant respects with that of an 
Englishman. His mind will make Inany of the sanle in- 
stinctive delnands as ours, will feel many of the Saine 
_ instinctive repugnances. 'Ve shall gladly follow hill1, 
therefore, through his criticisnl of Goethe's works. .l\.S 
far as possible he shall be allowed to speak [OJ himself, 
as he was when we were dealing with his criticisln on 
1'Iilton. But as then, too, I shall occasionally compare 
11. Scherer's criticisn1 on his author with the criticisnl of 
others. And I shall by no ll1eans attell1pt, on the present 
opportunity, a substantive criticism of my own, although 
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I may frOt11 time to time allow tnyself to comment, In 
passing, upon the judgnlents of 
I. Scherer. 


\Ye need not follow 
I. Schercr in his sketch of 
Goethe's life. It is enough to ren1ember that the 111ain 
datcs in Goethe's life are, his birth in 1749; his going to 
,reinlar with the Grand Duke, Carl-.\ugust, in 1775 ; hi
 
stay in Italy fron1 September 1786 to June 1788; his 
return in 1788 to \Vcimar; a severe and nearly [1tal 
illness in 180 [; the loss of Schiller in 1805, of Carl- 
August in 1828; his own death in IR32. 'Vith these 
dates fixed in our n1Ïnds, we l11ay conle at once to the 
consideration of Goethe's works. 
1'he long list begins, as we all know, with Gö"tz VOll 
L?erlicIIÙ
sal and TVerther. \\Te all relnell1ber how 
Ir. 
Carlyle, , the old 111an eloquent,' who in his younger days, 
fifty years ago, betook himself to Goethe for light and 
help, and found what he sought, and declared his grati- 
tude so powerfully and 'well, and did so much to nlake 
Goethe's naine a nanle of lnight for other Englishnlen 
also, a strong tower into "hich the doubter and the 
dcspairer n1Ïght run and be safe,-we all remember how 
::\Ir. Carlyle has taught us to see in Gö"tz and in TJi:r/hcT 
the double source froIn which have flowed those twc 
l1lighty streams,-the literature of feudalisnl and ronlance 
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represented for us by Scott, and the literature of ell1otion 
and passion, represented for us by Byron. 
1\1. Scherer's tone throughout i
 we have said, not 
that of the ardent and grateful adn1irer, but of the cool, 
s0111ewhat cold critic. He by no l11anner of 111eans 
resel11bles 1\lr. Carlyle. Already the cold tone appears 
in 1\1. Scherer's way of dealing with Goethe's earliest pro- 
ductions. 1\1. Scherer seen1S to lne to rate the force and 
interest of Glitz too low. But his ren1arks on the dc- 
rivedness of this supposed source are just. The Germans, 
he says, were bent, in their' Sturn1 uud Drang' period, 
on throwing off literary conventions, imitation of all 
sorts, and on being original. \Vhat they really did, was 
to fall fron1 one sort of itnitation, the Ï111itation of the 
so-called classical French literature of the seventeenth 
century, into another. 


Gölz VOJl Ber!ichÙzgè1l IS a study cOlnposed after the 
drmnatised chronides of Shakspeare, and 1 Vcr/her is a pro a 
duct yet more direct of the sensibility and declamation 
brought into fashion by Jean Jacques Rousseau. All in 
these works is infantine, botH the ain1 at being original, and 
the way of setting about it. It is exactly as it was with 
us, about 1830. One ill1agine
. oo.e is conducting an insur- 
rection, l11aking oneself independent; what one really does 
is to cook up out of season an old thing. Shakspeare had 
put the history of his nation upon the stage ; Goethe goes 
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for a subject to German history. Shakspeare, who was not 
fcLlered by the scenic conditions of thc 1110dern thcatre, 
changed thc place at every scene; Gölz is cut up in the same 
fashion. I say nothing of the substance of the piece, of the 
absence of characters, of the nullity of the hero, of the 
commonplace of \Veislingen 'the inevitable traitor,' of the 
melodramatic machinery of the 
ecret tribunal. The style is 
no better. The astonishment is not that Goethe at twenty- 
fi\'c should havc been equal to writing this piecc ; the 
astonishment is that after so poor a start he should ha\'e 
subsequently gonc so far. 



I. Scherer seenlS to 111e quite unjust, I repeat, to this 
first dramatic work of Goethe. 
Ir. Hutton pronouncec; 
it 'far the 11l0St noble as weB as the n10st powerful of 
Goethe's dramas.' And the nlerit which !\J r. Hutton 
finds in Gö"t:; is a real one; it is the work where Goethe, 
young and ardent, has most forgotten himself in his 
characters. 'There was something,' says l\Ir. Hutton 
(and here he and 1\1. Scherer are entirely in accord), 
'which prevented Goethe, we think, fronl ever becon1ing a 
great dralnatist. He could never lose hÏ111self sufficiently 
in hi
 creations.' It is in Gö"tz that he loses hituself in 
them the 1110St. Gà"tz is full of f:1.ults, but there is a life and 
a power in it, and it is not dull. This is what distinguishcc; 
it from Schillcr's l?obbcrs. The Robbers is at once violent 
ap.d tiresome. Gàt:; is violent, but it is not tiresome. 
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IVerther, which appeared a year later than Göïz, finds 
lnore favour at 
L Scherer's hands. rVer/her is superior 
to Gbïz, he says, 'inaSIl1tlCh as it is nlore 1110dcIU, and is 
consequently alive, or, at any rate, has been alive lately. 
I t has sincerity, passion, eloquence. One can still read 
it, and with emotion.' But then COl1le the objections :- 


Nevertheless, and just by reason of its truth at one par- 
ticular nlOl11ent, rVer/her is gone by. It is with the book as 
with the blue coat and yellow breeches of the hero; the 
reader finds it hard to admit the pathetic in such accoutre- 
J11ent. There is too much enthusiasIn for Ossian, too 111uch 
absorption in nature, too luanyexclaInations and apostrophes 
to beings aniluate and inanimate, too many torrents of tears. 
\Vho can forbear smiling as he reads the scene of the storm, 
where Charlotte first casts her eyes on the fields, then on the 
sky, and finally, laying her hand on her lover's, utters this 
one word: I{loþs/ock! And then the cabbage-passage! . . . . 
TVerther is the poem of the German Iniddle-c1ass sentimen- 
tality of that day. It lnust be said that our sentimentality, even 
at the height of the Hlloïse season, never reached the extra- 
vagance of that of our neighbours . . . . l\Idlle. Flachsland, 
who n1arried Herder, writes to her betrothed that one night 
in the depth of the woods she fell on her knees as she looked 
at the n100n, and that having found some glowworms she 
put them into her hair, being careful to arrange them in 
couples that she Inight not disturb their loves. 


One can inlagine the pleasure of a viçtil11 of ' Krupp- 
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ISlH and corporalis111' in relating that story of :\ldlle. 
Flachsland. There is an cven bettcr story of the return 
of a Dr. Zin1111ern1ann to his hOll1C in I-Ianovcr, aftcr 
being treated for hernia. at Berlin j but for this story I 
HUlst send the reader to 1L Scherer's own pages. 
After the publication of IVer/her began Goethe"s life 
at "T eimar. }"'or ten years he brought out nothing ex- 
cept occasional pieces for the Court theatre, and occa- 
sional poen1s. True, he carried the project of his FailS! 
in his mind, he planned lVi/helm .A/eisler, he Inade the 
first draft of Egmoll/, he wrote Iphigclleia and Tasso in 
prose. But he could not n1ake the progress he wished. 
He felt the need, for his work, of some influence which 
\Veilnar could not give. He becall1e dissatisfied with the 
place, with hinlse1f, with the people about hilTI. In the 
autU11111 of 1786 he disappeared fronl '\"'eimar, alr:no3t by 
a secret flight, and crossed the Alps into Italy. 1\I. 
Scherer says truly that this was the great event of his 
life. 


Italy, R.ome above a11, satisfied Goethe, filled hinl 
"ith a sense of strength and joy. ' At Ronle,' he writes 
from that city, 'he who has eyes to see, and who uses 
them seriously, beconles solid. T}1c spirit lcceives a 
stamp of vigour; it attains to a gravity in which there is 
nothing dry or harsh,--to calm, to jov. For my own 
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part, at any rate, I feel that I have never before had the 
power to judge things so justly, and I congratulate lny- 
self on the happy result for 111y whoie future life.' So he 
wrote while he was in ROBle. Anò he told the Chan- 
cellor von 1\Iüller, twenty-five years later, that froln the 
hour when he crossed the Ponte 1\folle on his return to 
Gernlany, he had never known a day's happiness. 
, \Vhile he spoke thus,' adds the Chancellor, ' his features 
betrayed his deep en10tion.' 
The Italy, fron1 which Goethe thus drew satisfaction 
and strength, was Græco-R.0111an Italy, pagan Italy. 
For mediæval and Christian Italy he had no heed, no 
synlpathy. He would not even look at the famous 
church of St. Francis at Assisi. 'I passed it by,' he 
says, 'in disgust.' And he told a young Italian who 
asked him his opinion of IJa11te's great poenl, that he 
thought the I,?/t'rllo abonlinable, the Pllrgatùriù dubious, 
and the Paradiso tiresolne. 
I have not space to quo' e what 1\1. Scherer says of 
the influence on Goethe's genius of his stay in R0111e. 
,\ e are more especially concerned with the judgments 
of 1\1. Scherer on the principal works of Goethe as these 
works succeed one another. .At ROl1le, or under the in- 
l1 ' Jence of R0111e, IþhigcJ/eia and Tasso were recast in 
verse, EgnlOllt was resul1led and finished, the chief 
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portion of the first part of Falls! was written. Of the 
larger works of Goethe in poetry, these are the chief. 
Let us see what 11. Scherer has to say of thenl. 
Tasso and lþhigoltia, says 
r. Scherer very truly, lnark 
a new phase in the literary career of Goethe :- 


They are works of finished style and profound compo
1 
tion. There is no need to inquire whether the lþhigellcia 
keeps to the traditional data of the subject; Goethe desired 
to Blake it Greek only by its sententious elevation and gravc 
beauty. \Vhat he imitates are the conditions of art as the 
ancients understood them, but he does not scruple to intro- 
duce new thoughts into these mythological motivlS. He has 
given up the aim of rendering by poetry what is character- 
istic or individual; his concern is henceforth with the ideal, 
tha.t is to say, with the transfonnation of things through 
beauty. If I were to eluploy the tenus in use aluongst our- 
5elves, I should say that from romantic Goethe had changed 
to being classic; but, let me say again, he is classic only by 
the adoption of the elevated style, he imitates the ancients 
ll1erely by borrowing their peculiar sentiment as to art, and 
within these bounds he ll10ves with freedom and power. 
The two elen
ents, that of immediate or passionate feeling, 
and that of well-considered combination of ll1eans, balance 
one another, and give birth to finished works. Tasso and 
IjJhigcJleia mark the apogee of Goethe's talenL 


I t is curiously interesting to turn fronl this praise of 
Tcust) and IphigCll{ja to that by the late 1Ir. Lewcs, \\ hose 
u 
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Ltle of Got/he, a work in nl<1ny respects of brilli:1.nt clever- 
ness, will be in the nlen10ry of n1any of us. ' A 111arvellous 
drmnatic poen1 !' 1\lr. Lewes calls Iþhigellcia. ' Beautiful 
as the separate passages are, adn1irers seldol11 think of 
passages, they think of t
le wondrous whole.' Of Tasso, 
1\lr. Le\Yes says: 'Th
re is a calm, broad effulgence of 
light in it, very different frOll1 the concentrated lights of 
effect which we are accustolned to find in nlodern works. 
It has the clearness, unity, and nlatchless grace of a 
Raphael, 110t the lustrous warmth of a Titian, or the 
crowded gorgeousness of a Paul Veronese.' 
Everyone will ren1ark the difference of tone Lctwecn 
this criticisll1 and 1\1. Scherer's. Yet 1\1. Scherer's criti- 
cisn1 conveyed praise, and, for hin1, warm praise. Tasso 
and lþhigelleia mark, in his eyes, the period, the too short 
lJeriod, during which the forces of inspiration and of re- 
flexion, the poet in Goethe and the critic in hin1, the 
thinker and the artist, in whose conflict 11. Scherer sees 
the history of our author's literary development, were in 
eq uilibri unl. 
Fallst also, the first rart of Fallst, the only one which 
counts, belongs by its con1position to this Tasso period. 
By conl111on consent it is the best of Goethe's works. 
For while it had the benefit of his matured powers of 
thought, of his conul1and over his 111aterials, of his nlastery 
in planning and expressing, it possesses by the nature 
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of its subject an intrinsic richness, colour, and wannth. 
!\Ioreover, frOln Goethe's long and early occupation with 
the subject, FalLst has preserved many a stroke and flash 
out of the days of its author's fcrvill youth. To 11. 
Scherer, therefore, as to the world in genera), the first 
part of Faust seems Goethe's ll1asterpiece. 11. Scherer 
does not call Fallst the greatest work of the greatest poet 
of all tin1es and all peoples, but thus he speaks of it :- 


Goethe had the good fortune early to come across a 
subject, which, while it did not lend itself to his faults, could 
not but call forth all the powers of his genius. I speak of 
Pilusl. Goethe had begun to occupy himself with it as carly 
as 1774, the year in which IVcriher was published. Con- 
siderable portions of the First Part appeared in 1790 j it was 
completed in 1808. \Ve may congratulate ourselves that the 
work was already, at the time of his travels in Italy, so far 
advanced as it was j else there might have been danger of the 
author's turning away fronl it as from a Gothic, perhaps un- 
healthy, production. \Vhat is certain is, that he could not put 
into Faust his preoccupation with the antique, or, at any rate, 
he was obliged to keep this for the Second Part. The first 
Faust remained, whether Goethe would or no, an old story 
luade young again, to sClTe as the poem of thought, the poem 
of modern life. This kind of adaptation had evidently great 
difficulties. It was impossible to give the story a satisfactory 
ending; the compact between the Doctor and the Devil 
could not be made good, consequently the original condition 
of the story was gone, and the drama was left without an 


U2 
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issue. We must, therefore, take Faust as a work which is 
not finished, and which could not be finished. But, in com- 
pensation, the choice of this subject had all sorts of advan 
tages for Goethe. In place of the somewhat cold syn1bulism 
for which his nlind had a turn, the subject of Faust compelled 
hinl to deal with popular beliefs. Instead of obliging him to 
produce a drama with beginning, middle and end, it allowed 
him to proceed by episodes and detached scenes. Finally, in 
a subject fantastic and diabolic there could hardly be found 
room for the imitation of n10dels. Let me add, that in 
bringing face to face human aspiration represented by Faust 
and pitiless irony represented by 1\lephistopheles, Goethe 
found the natural scope for his keen observations on all 
things. It is unquestionable that Faltst stands as one of the 
great works of poetry; and, perhaps, the lllost wonderful 
work of poetry in our century. The story, the subject, do 
not exist as a whole, but each episode by itself is perfect, 
and the execution is nowhere defective. Faust is a treasure 
of poetry, of pathos, of the highest wisdom, of a spirit inex- 
haustible and keen as steel. There is not, from the first 
verse to the last, a false tone or a weak line. 


This praise is discriminating, and yet earnest, ahuost 
cordial. 'Fallst stands as one of the great works of 
poetry; and, perhaps, the 1110st wonderful work of poetry 
in our century.' The perhaps might be away. But the 
praise is otherwise not coldly stinted, not liIniteù ungra- 
ciously and unduly. 
Goethe returned to 'the formless Germany,' to thf 
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Germanic north with its' cold wet sUll1mcr
,' ùf which he 
so mournfully cOl11plaincd. He returned to \Veinlar with 
its petty Court and petty town, its society which Carl- 
August hinlself, writing to KnebeJ, calls' the m05t tire- 
some on the face of the earth,' and of which the ennUI 
drove Goethe someti
l1es to 'a sort of internal despair.' 
He had his aninlating friendship with Schiller. lIe had 
also his connexion with Christiana Vulpius, Wh0111 he 
afterwards l11arried. That connexion both the l110ralist 
and the man of the world may unite in condemning. 
f. 
Scherer cans it 'a degrading connexion with a girl of no 
education, whonl Goethe established in his house to the 
great embarrassment of all his friends, whonl he either 
could not or would not nlarry until eighteen years later, 
and who punished him as he deserved by taking a tun\ for 
àrink,-a turn which their unfortunate son inherited.' In 
these circumstances was passed the second half of 
Goethe's life, after his return froll1 Italy. The n1an of 
reflexion, always present in him, but balanced for a while 
by the nlan of inspiration, became now, 
r. Scherer 
thinks, predominant. There was a refroìdissell/ent gradufl, 
a gradual cooling down, of the poet and artist. 
The Inost famous works of Goethe which remain yet 
to be mentioned are Eglllollt, Hermallll o//d Doro/hell, 
IVilheb'l JIeis/er, the Second I.J ar / l?/ Fallst, and the 
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edichte, or short poems. Of Egmollt M. Scherer 
says :- 


This piece also belongs, by the date of its publication, to 
the period which followed Goethe's stay in Rome. But in 
vain did Goethe try to transfornl it, he could not succeed. 
The subject stood in his way. 'Vc need not be surprised, 
therefore, if EglllOllt remains a mcdiocre performance, Goethe 
having always been deficient in dratnatic faculty, and not in 
this case redeeming his defect by qualities of execution, as 
\11 Iþhigclleia. He is too lTIuch of a generaliser to create a 
character, too lneditative to create an action. Eg1JZOllt nIust 
be ranked by the side of Gölz ; it is a product of thc same 
order. The hero is not a living bcing; one does not know 
what he wants; the object of the conspiracy is not brought 
out. The unfortunate Count does certainly cxclaim, as he 
goes to the scaffold, that he is dying for liberty, but nobody 
had suspected it until that nlOlTIent. It is the sanIe with the 
popular movenlent; it is insufficiently rendered, without 
breadth, without powE:r. I say nothing of :\Iachiavel, who 
preaches tokration to the Princess Regent and tries to Blake 
her understand the uselessness of persecution; nor of Claire, 
À girl sprung from the people, who talks like an epigram of 
the Anthology: 'Neither soldiers nor lovers should have 
their arms tied.' Eg1JlO It is one of the weakest among 
Goethe's weak pieces for the stage. 


But now, on the other hanù, let us hear 1fr. Lewes : 
C \Vhen all is said, the reader thinks of Egmont and 
Clärchen, and flings criticism to the winds. These are 
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the figures which remain in the mCll1ory; bright, genia!J 
glorious creations, c0111paraLle to any to be found in th
 
long galleries of art! ' 'Yhat a different tone! 
Aristotle says, with adll1irable C0111ffiOn-Sense, that the 
detennination of how a thing really is, is wr ((I' ó cþpVJ'l!1 o '-. 
,iplrTElEJ', 'as the judicious would deterrnine.' .And wouItl 
[he judicious, after reading Eg"lIlollt, determine with 1\[r. 
Lcwes, or determine with 1'1. Scherer? Let us for the 
present leave the judicious to try, and let us pass to ::\L 
Scherer's criticism of IIermullll Lllld Dorothea. C Goethe's 
cpic poen1,' writes Schiller, ')'on have read; you win 
aùmit that it is the pinnacle of his and all onr 1110dern art.' 
In Professor Grinun's eyes, perhaps, this is but scant 
praise, but how n1uch too strong is it for l\I. Scherer! 


Criticisnl is considerably embarrassed in presence of a 
poenl in many respects so highly finished as the antico- 
H10dern and heroico-n1iddle-class idyll of Goel!!e. The 
ability which the author has spent upon it is beyond con- 
ception; and, the kind of poen1 being once allowed, the 
indispensable concessions having been once n1ade, it is cer- 
tain that the pleasure is doubled by seeing, at each step, 
difficulty so nlar\"ellously overCOlne. But all this cannot 
make the effort to be effort well spent, nor the kind of poem 
a true, sound and worthy kind. J-IermallJl and Dorothùl 
rcmains a piece of ckgant clc\'erness, a wagcr laid and \\"on, 
but for all that, a fcat of ingenuity and nothing more. I t is 
not quite certain that our nlodern society will continue to 
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have a poetry at all; but n10st undoubtedly, if it does have 
one, it will be on condition tbat this poetry belongs to its 
time by its language, as well as by its subject. Has any 
critic relnarked how Goethe's manner of proceeding is at 
botton1 that of parody, and how the turn of a straw would set 
the reader laughing at these farm-horses transformed into 
coursers, these village innkeepers and apothecaries who speak 
with the magniloquence of a Ulysses or a Nestor? Criticism 
should have the courage to dec1are that all this is not sincere 
poetry at all, but solely the product of an exquisite dilettant- 
ism, and,-to speak the definitive judgment upon it,-a 
factitious work. 


Once again we will turn to Mr. Lewes for contrast :- 


Do not let us discuss whether I Ierlllall1l and Dorothea is 
or is not ?n epic. It is a poeln. Let us accept it for what 
it is,-a poem full of life, character and beauty; of all idylls 
it is the lnost truly idyllic, of all poems describing country 
life and country people it is the most truthful. Shak- 
speare hin1self is not n10re dramatic in the presentation of 
character. 


It is an excellent and who]esolne discipline for a 
student of Goethe to be brought face to face with such 
opposite judgments concerning his chief productions. It 
compels us to rouse ourselves out of the passiveness with 
which we in general read a celebrated work, to open our 
eyes wide, to ask ourselves frankly how, according to our 
genuine feeling, the truth stands. 'Ve all recollect Mr. 
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Carlyle on l1ï/hebll iJIeis/er, 'the 111ature product of the 
tirst genius of our times' :- 


Anarchy has now become peace; the once gloomy and 
perturbed spirit is now serene, cheerfully vigorous, and rich 
in good fruits. . . The ideal has been built on the actual; 
no longer floats vaguely in darkness and regions of dreams, 
but rests in light, on the firm ground of human interest and 
business, as in its true scene, and on its true basis. 


Schiller, too, said of IVi/heb/l JIeiskr, that he 'accounted 
it the n10st fortunate incident in his existence to have 
lived to see the completion of this work.' And again: ' I 
cannot describe to you how deeply the truth, the beautiful 
vitality, the simple fulness of this work has affected me. 
The excitement into which it has thrown my mind will 
subside when I shall have thoroughly n1astered it, and 
that will be an important crisis in my being.' 
1\ ow for the cold-water douche of our French critic :- 


Goethe is extremely great, but he is extremely unequal. 
He is a genius of the first order, but with thicknesses, with 
spots, so to speak, which remain opaque and where the light 
does not pass. Goethe, to go farther, has not only genius, 
he has what we in France call esþrit, he has it to aay extent, 
and yet there are in him sides of commonplace and silliness. 
One cannot read his works without continually falling in with 
trivial admirations, solemn pieces of simplicity, reflexions 
which bear upon nothing. There are Inoments when Goethe 
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turns upon society and upon art a ken of astonishing penetra- 
ti03; and there are other 1110ments when he gravely beats in 
an open door, or a door which leads nowhere. I n addition, 
he has all nlanner of hidden intentions, he loves byways of 
effect, seeks to insinuate lessons, and so bec01nes heavy and 
fatiguing. There are works of his which one cannot read 
without effort. I shall ne\.er forget the repeated acts of self- 
sacrifice \\ hich it cost lne to finish 1 Vilhebll Jfcislt'r and the 
Elective Affi1lities. As Paul de Saint-Victor has put it : 
, when Goethe goes in for being tiresmne he succeeds with 
an astonishing perfection, he is the Juþiter I'll/vilis of ennui. 
The very height fr0111 which he pours it down, does but Inake 
its weight greater.' \Vhat an insipid invention is the peda- 
gogic city! \\That a trivial world is that in which the \Yil- 
helms and the Philinas, the Eduarùs anù the Ottilias, haye 
their being! 1\Iignon has been elevated into a poetic creation; 
but l\Iignon has neither charm, nor mystery, nor veritable 
existence; nor any other poetry belonging to her,-let us say 
it right out,-except the half-dozen inunortal stanzas put into 
her 1110uth. 


And, as we brought Schiller to corroborate the praise 
of IVilhebll jJleister, let us bring Niebuhr to corroborate 
the blanle. Niebuhr calls TVilhebll .LJIeisler ' a menagerie 
of tanle aninlals.' 
After this the reader can perhaps imagine, without 
any specimens of it, the sort of tone in which !\I. Scherer 
lXlsses judgnlent upon Dich/lIllg ?Iud lVahrhci/, and upon 
Goethe's prose in general. Even 1\1r. Lewes declares of 
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Goethe's prose: I lIe has written with a perfection no 
Gennan ever achieved before, and he has also written 
with a feebleness which it would be gratifying to think no 
German would ever en1ulate again.' 
Let us return, then, to Goethe's poetry. There is the 
continuation of Fallst still to be mentioned. First we will 
hear 
fr. Carlyle. In Ifekllll 'the design is,' says 
[r. 
Carlyle, 'that the story of Falls' may fade away at its 
termination into a phantasluagoric region, where symbol 
and thing signified are no longer dearly distinguished,' 
and that thus I the final result n1ay be curiously and 
significantly indicated rather than directly exhibited.' 
Helena is I not a type of one thing, but a vague, tluc- 
tuating fitful adumbration of lnany.' It is, properly 
speaking, I what the Germans caU a .1Jll"ihrchell, a species 
of fiction they have particularly excelled in.' As to its 
composition, 'we cannot but perceive it to be deeply 
studied, appropriate and successfu1.' 
The I adumbrative' style here praised, in which I the 
final result is curiously and significantly indicated rather 
than directly exhibited,' is wh
t 
I. Scherer calls Goethe's 
'last manner.' 


I t was to be feared that, as Goethe grew older and colùer, 
the balance between those two c1elncnts of art, science and 
temperament; would not be preserved. This is just what 
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happened, and hence arose Goethe's last lllanner. He Iud 
passed from representing characters to representing the ideal, 
he is now to pass frOlu the ideal to the sYlnbol. And this is 
quite intelligible; reflexion, as it develops, leads to abstrac- 
tion, and from the mOlnent when the artist begins to prefer 
ideas to sensation he falls ine,.itably into allegory, since 
allegory is his only means for directly expressing ideas. 
Goethe's third epoch is characterised by three things: an 
ever-increasing devotion to the antique as to the sllprenIe 
revelation of the beautiful, a disposition to take delight in 
æsthetic theories, and, finally, an irresistible desire for giving 
didactic intentions to art. This last tendency is evident in 
the continuation of IVilhebll Jfeister, and in the second 
Faits!. \Ve Inay say that these two works are dead of a 
hypertrophy of reflexion. They are a mere mass of symbols, 
hieroglyphics, smnetimes even luystifications. There is 
something extraordinarily painful in seeing a genius so 
vigorous and a science so conSUlumate thus luistaking the 
elementary conditions of poetry. The fault, we may add, i
 
the fault of German art in general. The Germans have 
Inore ideas than their plasticity of telnperament, evidently 
below par, knows how to deal with. They are wanting in the 
vigorous sensuousness, the concrete and immediate impres- 
sion of things, which makes the artist, and which distin- 
guishes hin} frOln the thinker. 


So much for Goethe's 'last manner' in genera1, and 
to serve as introduction to what 1\1. Scherer has to say of 
the second Fallst lTIOre particularly :- 
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The two parts of Faust are disparate. They do not pro- 
(:eeù from one and the same conception. Goethe was like 
Defoe, like l\1ilton, like so many others, who after produc- 
ing a masterpiece have been bent on giving it a successor. 
Unhappily, while the first Fallst is of Goethe's fairest time, 
of his Inost \ igorous manhooò, the second is the last fruit of 
his old age. Science, in the one, has not chilled poetic 
genius; in the other, rel1exion bears sWdyand produces all 
kind of symbols and abstractions. The beauty of the first 
COlnes in some sort from its very imperfection; I mean, frOl11 
the incessant tendency of the sentiment of reality, the crea- 
tive power, the poetry of passion and nature, to prevail over 
the philosophic intention and to n1ake us forget it. "'here 
is the student of poetry who, as he reads the n10nologues of 
Faust or the sarcasms of :\Iephistopheles, as he witnesses the 
fall and the remorse of l\!argaret, the n10st poignant history 
ever traced by pen, any longer thinks of the Prolog/lc ill 
]lcavcll or of the terms of the compact struck between Faust 
and the Tempter? In the second part it is just the contrary. 
The idea is everything. Allegory reigns there. The poetry 
is devoid of that sin1ple and natural realism without which 
art cannot exist. One feels oneself in a sheer region of 
didactics. And this is true even of the finest parts,-of the 
third act, for examplc,-as wen as of the weakest. \Yhat 
can be Inore burlesque than this Euphorion, SOI1 of Faust 
and Helen, who is found at the critical moment under a 
cabbage-leaf !-no, I am wrong, who descends from the sky 
C for all the world like a Phæbus,' with a little cloak and a 
little harp, and ends by breaking his neck as he falls at the 
feet of his parents? And all this to represent Lord Byron. 
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!nd, in his person, 1110dern poetry, which is the offspring of 
romantic art! \Vhat decadence, good heavens! and what a 
luelancholy thing is old age, since it can make the 1110st 
plastic of nlodern poets sink down to these fantasticalities 
worthy of Alcxandria ! 


In spite of the high praise which he has accorded to 
Tasso and Iþhigelieia, 1L Scherer concludes, then, his 
review of Goethe's productions thus :- 


Goethe is truly original and thoroughly superior only in 
his lyrical poeJns (the Gcdiclllt:), and in the first part of 
Faits!. They are inllnortal works, and why? Because they 
issue frOll1 a personal feeling, and the spirit of systeIl1 has not 
petrified thenl. And) et even his lyrical poeU1S Goethe has 
tried to spoil. He went on correcting them incessantly; and, 
in bringing them to that degree of perfection in which we 
now find theIn, he has 
akel1 out of then1 their warmth. 


The worshipper of Goethe will ask with wrath and 
bitterness of soul whether 11. Scherer has yet done. Not 
quite. \Ve have still to hear SOine acute rell1arks on the 
ponlposity of diction in our poet's stage pieces. The 
English reader will best understand, perhaps, the kind of 
fault nleant, if we quote rrom the Natl/ral Dallglzttr a 
couple of lines not quoted, as it happens, by 1\1. Scherer. 
The heroine has a fall fronl her horse, and the Court 
physician conIes to attend her. The Court physiçian is 
addressed thus :- 
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Erfahrner l\lann, delu unseres König's Leben, 
Das unschätzbare Gut, vertraut ist . . . 


· Experienced 111an, to whom the life of our sovereign, 
that inestimable treasure, is given in charge.' Shakspeare 
would ha \'e said Doctùr. The German dran1a is full of 
this sort of roundabout, pompous language. 'Everyone 
has laughed,' says :\1. Scherer, 'at the pon1posity and 
periphrasis of French tragedy.' The heroic King of 
Pontus, in French tragedy, gives up the ghost with these 
words :- 


Dans cet eIllbrassement dont Ia douceur nle flatte, 
Venez, et recevez I'àme de 
Iithridate. 


"\'hat has not been said,' continues 
L Scherer, 'and 
justly said, against the artificial character of French 
tragedy?' Nevertheless,' people do not enough relnen1- 
ber that, convention being universally adn1itted in the 
seventeenth century, sincerity and even a relative simpli- 
city remained possible' with an artificial diction; whereas 
Goethe did not find his artificial diction in1posed upon 
hin1 by conditions [rol11 without,-he l11ade it hin1self, and 
of set purpose. 


It is a curious thing; this style of Goethe's has its cause 
just in that very saInc study which has been Inade such a 
matter of reproach against our tragedy-writers,-the stuåy 
to maintain a pitch of general nobleness in all the language 
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uttered. Everything with Goethe must be grave, solen1n, 
sculptural. \Ve see the influence of \Vinckc1mann, and of 
his views on Greek art. 


Of Goethe's character, too, as well as of his talent, 1\1. 
Scherer has sOluething to say. English readers will 
be fall1iliar enough with complaints of Goethe's' artistic 
egotism,' of his tendency to set up his own intellectual 
culture as the rule of his life. The freshness of 1\1. 
Scherer's repetition of these old c01l1plaints consists in 
his connecting then1, as we have seen, with the criticisll1 
of Goethe's literary development. But 1\1. Scherer has 
son1e direct blan1e of defects In his author's character 
wtich is worth quoting :- 
I t must fairly be confessed, the respect of Goethe for the 
mighty of this earth was carried to excesses which make one 
uncomfortable for him. One is confounded by these earncst- 
nesses of servility. The King of Bavaria pays hin1 a visit; 
the dear poet feels his head go round. The story should be 
read in the journal of the Chancellor von 1\1 iiller. ' Goethe 
after dinner becan1e more and more animated and cordial. 
" I t was no light matter," he said, " to work out the powerful 
impression produced by the King's presence, to assimilate 
it internally. It is difficult, in such circumstances, to keep 
one's balance and not to lose one's head. And yet the 
important Inatter is to extract fron1 this apparition its reâ.l 
significance, to obtain a clear and distinct in1age of it.'" 
Another time he got a letter frOln the same sovereign; he 
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talks of it to Eckermann with the SaIne devout emotion-he 
I thanks Hea\'en for it as for a quite special favour.' Anù 
when one thinks that the king in question was no other than 
that poor Louis of Bavaria, the ridiculous dilettante of whOIn 
Hcinehasmadesuchfun! Evidently Goethe had a strong dose 
of what the English call' snobbishness.' The blemish is the 
more startling in him, because Goethe is, in other respects, a 
simple and n1anly character. 
 either in his person nor in 
his Inanner of writing was he at all affected; he has no self- 
conceit; he does not pose. There is in this particular all 
the difference in the world between hinl and the luajority of 
our own French authors, who seenl always busy arranging 
their draperies, and asking thelnselves how they appear to 
the world and what the gallery thinks of them. 


Goethe himself had in like manner called the French 
, the wonlen of Europe.' But let us reIn ark that it was 
not' snobbishness' in Goethe, which Inade hÜn take so 
seriously the potentate who loved Lola }'Iontes; it was 
8imply his German 'corporalisnl.' 4
 disciplinable and 
nluch-rlisciplined people, with little hmllour, and without 
the experience of a great national life, regards its o íficia 1 
authorities in this devout and awe -struck war. To a 
Gernlan it seenlS profane and licentious to snlile at his 
Dogberry. He takes Dogberry seriously and solemnly, 
takes hin1 at his own valuation. 
\\T e are all familiar with the general stylc of the critic 
who, as the phrase is, I cuts up' his author. Such a critic 
x 
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finds \"ery few Inerits anù a great 111any faults, and he 
ends either with a phrase of conden1nation, or with a 
phrase of cOIl1passion, or with a sneer. 'Ve saw, however, 
in the case of l\Iilton, that one I111ISt not reckon on 1\1. 
Scherer's ending in this fashion. After a course of severe 
criticis111 he wound up with earnest, almost reverential, 
praIse. The san1e thing happens again in his treatment 
of Goethe. No adn1Ïrer of Goethe will be satisfied with 
the treatn1ent which hitherto we have seen Goethe receive 
at 1\1. Scherer's hands. .And the sU111ming-up begins in a 
strain which will not please the adn1irer Jl111ch better :- 


To sum up, Goethe is a poet full of ideas and of observa- 
tion, full of sense and taste, full even of feeling no less than 
of acumen, and all this united with an incOluparable gift of 
versification. But Goethe has no artlessness, no fire, no 
invention; he is warating in the dramatic fibre and cannot 
create; reflexion, in Goethe, has been too much for elnotion, 
the savant in hin1 for poetry, the philosophy of art for the 
artist. 


And yet the final conclusion is this :- 


Nevertheless, Goethe remains one of the exceeding great 
among the sons of Ineu. 'After all;' said he to one of his 
friends, 'there are honest people up and down the world 
who have got light from my books; and whoe,'er reads then1, 
and gives himself the trouble to understand me, will acknow- 
ledge that he has acquired thence a certain inward freedom.' 
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I should like to inscribe these words upon the pedestal of 
Goethe's statue. No juster praise could be found for him, 
and in very tn
th there cannot possibly be for any man a 
praise higher or more enviable. 


And in an article on Shakspeare, after a prophecy that 
the hour will conle for Goethe, as in Germany it has of 
late conle for Shakspeare, when criticism will take the 
place of adoration, 1\1. Scherer, after insisting on those 
defects in Goethe of which we have been hearing so fully, 
}Jrotests that there are yet few writers for whom he feels a 
greater adlniration than for Goethe, few to wholu he is 
indebted for enjoynlents nlore deep and nlore durable; 
and declares that Goethe, although he has not Shak- 
speare's power, is a genius nlorc \3.st, Blore universal, 
than Shakspeare. He adds, to be sure, that Shakspeare 
had an advantage over Goethe in not outliving him- 
selt: 
..\fter all, then, 
L Scherer is not far fronl being 
willing to allow, if any youthful devotee wishes to urge it, 
that 'the Eternal created Goethe to be a guide to the 
universe.' Yet he deals with the literary production of 
Goethe as we have seen. He is yery far indeed fronl 
thinking it the perfoI1nance 'of the greatest poet of all 
times and of all peoples.' And this is why I have thought 
}.L Scherer's criticislns worthy of so much attention;- 
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because a double jl1dgnlent, sonlcwhat of this kind, is the 
judgnlent about Goethe to which nlatl1re experience, th
 
e:xperience got' by the till1e one is forty years old,' does 
really, I think, bring us. 
I do not agree with aU 1'1. Scherer's criticislns on 
Goethe's literary work. T do not 111yself fee1, in reading 
the GedÙhlc, the truth of what 
r. Scherer says,-that 
Goethe has corrected and retouched thel11 tin he has 
taken all the wannth out of thenl. I do not myself feel 
the irritation in reading Goethe's l\Iell1oirs, and his prose 
gcnera}}y, which they provoke in 1\1. Scherer. True, the 
prose has none of those positive qualities of style which 
give pleasure, it is not the prose of \T oltaire or Swift; it is 
loose, ill-knit, diffuse j it bears the nlarks of having been, 
as it nlostly was, dictated,-and dictating is a detestable 
habit. But it is absolu tcly free frolll affectation; it lets 
the real Goethe reaf' h us. 
In other respects I agree in the luain with the judg- 
ments passed by :1\1. Scherer upon Goethe's works. Nay, 
sonle of thenl, such as Tasso and .lþhigelltia, I should 
hesitate to extol so highly as he does. In that peculiar 
world of thought and feeling, wherein Tasso and Iphigc/U'ÍlI 
have their existence, and into which the reader too must 
enter in order to understand them, there is sornething 
factitious j s0111cthing de\"iscd and determined by the 
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thinker, not given by the necessity of nature herselij 
something too artificial, therefore, too deliberately studied, 
-as the French say, tro} VOl/lti. They cannot have the 
power of works where we are in a world of thought 
and feeling not invented but natural,-of works like the 
Agamellllloll or Lear. Falls!, too, suffers by cOlnparison 
with works like the Agamemllon or Lear. 
I. Scherer 
says, with perfect truth, that the first part of Fallst has 
not a single false tone or weak line. But it is a work, as 
he himself observes, 'of episodes and detached scenes,' 
not a work where the whole n1aterial together has been 
fused in the author's n1ind by strong and deep feeling, 
and then poured out in a single jet. It can never pro- 
duce the single, powerful total-in1pression of works which 
have thus arisen. 
The first part of FLlllst is, however, undoubtedly 
Goethe's best work. And it is so for the plain reason 
that, except his Gedichte, it is his n10st straightforward 
work in poetry. 1Ir. Hayward's is the best of the trans- 
lations of Fallst for the san1e reason,-because it is the 
U105t straightforward. To be sin1ple and straightforward 
is, as ::\lilton saw and said, of the essence of first-rate 
poetry. All that 1\1. Scherer says of the ruinousness, to 
a poet, of' syn1bols, hieroglyphics, mystifications,' is just. 
\Vhen 1\lr. Carlyle praises the I.Iek1/a for being 'not a 
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type of one thing, but a vague, fluctuating, fitful adll111 
bration of many,' he praises it for what is in truth its fatal 
defect. 'The J/ährchell, again, on which 
lr. Carlyle heaps 
such praise, calling it "one of the notablest perfonnances 
produced for the last thousand years,' a performance 'in 
such a style of grandeur and celestial brilliancy and life as 
the \Vestern imagination has not elsewhere reached;' the 
JIähn:hell, woven throughout of 'symbol, hieroglyphic, 
mystification,' is by that very reason a piece of solen111 
inanity, on which a nlan of Goethe's powers could never 
have wasted his tin1e. but for his lot having been cast in 
a nation which has never lived. 
l\Ir. Carlyle has a sentence on Goethe which we may 
turn to excellent account for the criticisn1 of such works 
as the JIährchtJl and Helena :- 


\Ve should ask (he says) what the poet's ain1 really ar:d 
truly was, and how far this ailll accorded, not with us and 
our individual crotchets and the crotchets of our little senate 
where we give or take the law, but with hU111an nature and 
the nature of things at large; with the universal principles of 
poetic beauty, not as they stand written in our text-books, 
but in the hearts and ilnaginations of all 111en. 


To us it see1l1S lost labour to inquire what a poet's 
aÍ11l 111ay have been; but for ain1 let us read 11/om, and 
we have here a sound and adlnirable rule of criticisn1e 
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Let us ask how a poet's work accords, not with anyone's 
fancies and crotchcts, but' with hUlllan nature and the 
nature of things at largc>, with the univcrsal principles of 
poetic beauty as they stand written in the hearts and 
imaginations of an 111cn,' and we shall have the surest 
rejection of sYlnbol, hieroglyphic, and m}'stificatiol1 in 
poetry. 'Ye shall have the surest condemnation of works 
like the .I.1Iàhrchell and the second part of Faltst. 


I t is by no n1cans as the greatest of poets that Goethe 
deserves the pride and praise of his German countrymen. 
It is as the dearest, the largest, the most helpful thinker 
of 11l0dern tin1cs. It is not principally in his puhlished 
works, it is in the imn1ense Goethe-literature of ]etter, 
journal, and conversation, in the volumcs of Riemer, 
Falk, Eckermann, the Chancellor yon 
Iüller, in the 
letters to }\[erck and }\Iadame von Stein and Inany others, 
in the correspondence with Schiller, the correspondence 
with ZeIter, that the elements for an impression of the 
truly great, the truly significant Goethe are to be found. 
Goethe is the greatest poet of n10dern times, not because 
he is Olie of the half-dozen human beings who in the 
history of our race have shown the n10st signal gift for 
poetry, but because, ha\ iug a very considerable gift for 
poetry, he was at the san1e lime, in the width, depth, and 
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richness of his criticisn1 of life, by far our greatest lllodem 
lnan. He n1ay be precious and in1portant to us on this 
account above n1en of other and n10re alien tin1es, who 
as poets rank higher. Nay, his preciousness and in1- 
portance as a clear and profound n10dern spirit, as a 
Inaster-critic of 1110dern life, l1HISt con1n1unicate a worth 
of their own to his poetry, and nlay well ll1ake it erro- 
neously seen1 to have a positive value and perfectness as 
poetry, more than it has. It is 1110St pardonable for a 
student of Goe.the, and n1ay even for a tinle be service- 
able, to fall into this error. Nevertheless, poetical de- 
fects, where they are present, subsist, and are what they 
are. And the san1e with defects of character. Time and 
attention bring them to light; and when they are brought 
to light, it is not good for us, it is obstructing and re- 
tarding, to refuse to see them. Goethe himself would 
have warned us against doing so. 'Ye can illlagine, 
indeed, that great and supreme critic reading Professor 
Grin1m's laudation of his poetical work with lifted eye- 
brows, and 11. Scherer's criticisnls with acquiescence. 
Shall we say, however, that 1\1. Scherer's tone in no way 
jars upon us, or that his presentation of Goethe, just and 
acute as is the view of faults both in Goethe's poetry and 
in Goethe's character, satisfies us entireJy? By no means. 
One could not say so of J\I. Scherer's prec:;entation of 
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lilton ; of the presentation of Goethe one can say so 
still less. Goethe's faults are shown by 
I. Scherer, and 
they exist. l)raise is given, and the right praise. But 
there is yet sOlnc defect in the portraiture as a whole. 
1'one and perspective are son1ehowa little wrong; the 
distribution of colour, the proportions of light and shade, 
are not Inanaged quite as they should be. One would 
like the picture to be painted over again by the san1e 
artist with the SaIne talent, but a little differently. And 
Ineanwhile we instinctively, after 1\1. Scherer's presen- 
tation, feel a desire for some last words of Goethe's own, 
sOlnething which may give a h
ppier and nlore cordial 
turn to our thoughts, after they have been held so long to 
a frigid and censorious strain. .A.nd there rises to the 
n1ind this sentence: '.Die Gestalt diesel" TVeIt 'Z'ergtht; 
und ich nlöchte mich nur n1it denl beschäftigen, was 
bleibende ,r erhältnisse sind.' , The fáshioll of this 'll.'orlt! 
þasselh away
' and I would fain occupy myself only with 
the abiding.' There is the true Goethe, and with that 
Goethe we would end! 
l
l1t let us be thankful for what 1L Scherer brings, 
and let us acknowledge with gratitude his presentation of 
Goethe to be, not indeed the definitive picture of Goethe, 
but a contribution, and a very able contribution, to that 
definitive picture. \Ve are told that since the war 01 
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] 87 0 Frenchn1cn are abandoning literature for science. 
\Vhy do they not rather learn of this accomplished 
senator of theirs, with his Geneva training, to extend 

heir old narrow literary range a little, and to know foreign 
li1erJ.turcs as M. Scl)erer knows them? 
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THE months go round, and anniversaries return; on toe 
ninth of June 1 George Sand will have been dead just one 
year. She was born in 1804; she was ahnost scventy- 
two years old when she died. She caIne to Paris after 
the revolution of 1830, with her Illdiana written, and 
began her life of independence, her life of authorship, her 
life as George Salld. She continued at work till she died. 
For forty-five years she was writing and publishing, and 
Üllcd Europe with her Baine. 
It SCe111S to 111C but the other day that I saw her, yet 
it was in the August of 1846, 1110re than thirty years ago. 
I saw her in her own Berry, at N ohant, where her child- 
hood and youth were passed, where she returned to live 

ftcr she bccmne fan10us, where she died and has now 
her grave. There 111USt be Inany \\'ho, after reading her 
books, have felt the sanle desire which in those days of 
rllY yoath, in 1846, took me to N ohant,-the desire to 
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see the country and the places of which the books that so 
charmed us were full. Those old provinces of the centre 
of France, primitive and slumbering,-Berry, La 
Iarche, 
Bourbonnais; those sites and strean1S in thenl, of nanle 
once so indifferent to us, but to which George Sand gave 
such a music for our ear,-La Châtre, Ste. Sévère, the 
Vallée Noire, the I nelre, the Creuse j how n1any a reader 
of George Sand must have desired, as I did, after fre- 
quenting then1 so much in thought, fairly to set eyes upon 
them! 
I had been reading Yea1111e. I made up 111Y mind tJ 
go and see Toulx Ste. Croix and Boussac, and the Druid- 
ical stones on Mont Barlot, the Pierres Ya/lllâtres. I 
remember looking out TOl1lx in Cassini's great n1ap at the 
Bodleian Library. The railway through the centre of 
France went in those days no farther than \Tierzon. Froln 
Vierzon to Châteauroux one travelled by an ordinary 
diligence, from Châteauroux to La Châtre by a hunlbler 
diligence, from La Châtre to Boussac by the humblest 
diligence of all. At Boussac diligence ended, and þa/acne 
began. Between Châteauroux and La Châtre, a mile or 
two before reaching the latter place, the road passes by 
the village of N ohant. The Château of N ohant, in which 
::\Iadame Sand lived, is a plain house by the road-side, 
.dth a wallerl garden. Down in the 111eadows, not far off, 
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flows the I ndre, bordered by trces. I passed N ohan, 
without stopping, at La Châtre I dined and changed 
diligence, and went on by night up the valley of the Indrc, 
the l
lIée Noire, past Ste. Sévère to Boussac. At Ste. 
Sevère the Indre is quite a s111all stream. In the darkness 
we quitted its valley, and when day broke we were in the 
wilder and barer country of La 
Iarche, with lloussac 
before us, and its high castle on a precipitous rock over 
the Little Creuse. 
That day and the next I wandered through a silent 
country of heathy and ferny lalldt's, a region of granite 
boulders, holly, and broom, of copsewood and great chest- 
nut trees; a region of broad light, and fresh brèezes, and 
wide horizons. I ,-isited the PÙ'rres Yallllåfres. I stood 
at sunset on the platfonn of Toulx Ste. Croix, by the 
scrawled and almo::it effaced stone lions,-a relic, it is said, 
of the English rule,-and gazed on the blue n10untains of 
Auvergne filling the distance, and, south-eastward of 
them, in a still further and fainter distance, on what seen1ed 
tu Le the mountains over Le Puy and the high valley of 
the Loire. 
Fron1 Boussac I addressed to l\Iadame Sand the sort 
of letter of which she 111ust in her lifetin1c have had scores, 
a letter conveying to her, in bad French, the h01l1age ùf 
a youthful and enthusiastic foreigner who had read her 
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works with delight. She received the infliction good- 
naturedly, for on n1Y return to La Châtre I found a 
nlessage left at the inn by a servant frOll1 Nohant that 
Madanle Sand would be glad to see me if I r.alled. The 
midday breakfast at N ohant was not yet over when I 
reached the house, and I found a large party assembled. 
I entered with SOlne trepidation, as well I n1ight, con- 
sidering how I had got there; but the simplicity of 
1Iadan1e Sand's manner put me at ease in a moment. 
She nanled SOine of those pres en t; amongst thelll were 
her son and daughter, the 1Iaurice and Solange so fanliliar 
to us fronl her books, and Chopin with his wonderful eyes. 
There was at that tinle nothing astonishing in 1\Iadanle 
Sand's appearance. She was not in nlan's clothes, she 
wore a sort of costume not inlpossible, I should think 
(although on these Inatters I speak with hesitation), to 
nlembers of the fair sex at this hour amongst ourselves, 
as an out-door dress for the country or for Scotland. She 
nlade nle sit by her and poured out for nle the insipid 
and depressing beverage, boissoll fade et 1Jl!:lallcolique, as 
Balzac called it, for which English people are thought 
abroad to be always thirsting,-tea. She conversed of 
the country through which I had been wandering, of the 
Berry peasants and their nlode of life, of Switzerland 
whither I was going; she tuuched politely, by a few 
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(Juestions and ren1arks, upon England and things and 
persons English,-upon Oxford and Cambridge, Byro'l, 
Bulwer. As she spoke, her eyes, head, bearing, were all 
of thenl striking; but the Inain inlpression she made was 
an impression of what I have already n1entioned,-of 
simþlicity, frank, cordial sin1plicity. After breakfast she 
led the way into the garden, asked Ine a few kind questions 
about Inyself and my plans, gathered a flower or two and 
gave then1 to me, shook hands heartily at the gate, and I 
saw her no n10re. In 1859 1\1. 
Iichelet gave me a letter 
to her, which would ha \"e enabled Ine to present myself 
in Blore regular fashion. ì\fadame Sand was then in Paris. 
But a day or two passed before I could call, and when I 
called, 
Iadanle Sand had left Paris and had gone back 
to Nohant. The inlpression of 1846 has remained my 
single impression of her. 
Of her gaze, form, and speech, that one impression is 
enough; better perhaps than a mixed impression fr0111 
seeing her at sundry times and after successive changes. 
nut as the first anniversary of her death draws near, there 
arises again a desire which I felt when she died, the 
desire, not indeed to take a critical survey of her,-very 
far frOBl it. I feel no inclination at 
ll to go regularly 
through her productions, to classify and value thetn one 
hy one, to pick out fronl then} what the English puhlic 
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may fi\Ost like, or to present to that public, for the n10st 
part ignorant of George Sand and for the nlost part in- 
different to her, a full hist0ry and a judicial estin1ate of 
the woman and of her writings. But I desire to recall 
to my own n1ind, before the occasion offered by her death 
passes quite away,-to recall and collect the elements of 
that powerful total-impression which, as a writer, she marle 
upon lue; to recall and collect then1, to Lring them 
distinctly into view, to feel then} in al1 their depth and 
power once more. ''''hat I here atten1pt is not for the 
benefit of the indifferent; it is for n1Y own satisfaction, it 
is for n1yself. But perhaps those for \\'hon1 George Sand 
has been a friend and a power win find an interest in 
following n1e. 


Le SflltÙIlCllt dt'/ll 'i'le idéllÜ, qui u'est autre qlle /a z'tl 
?lor/Ilale Ie/Ie q1le 110ltS SOlI/illeS aþþelés tÌ /a COll1laî/re /-' the 
sentin1ent of the ideal life, which is none other than Inan'8 
norn1allife as we shall SOiue day know it,' -those words 
from one of her last publications give the ruling thought 
of George Sand, the grouUd-lllotjz'e, as they say in n1usic, 
of all her strain. It is as a personage inspired by this 
motive that she interests us. 
The English public conceives of her as of a novd- 
writer who wrote stones more or less interestIng; the 
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earlier ones ohjectiona hie and dangerous, the later ones, 
some of theIn, une:xceptionaLle and fit to be put into the 
hands of the youth of both sexes. \Vith such a concep- 

ion of George Sand, a story of hers Eke COlls/lclo comes 
to be c1evated in England into quite an undue relative 
inlportance, and to pass with \ cry many people for her 
typical work, displaying all that is rea]}y valuable anù 
significant in the author. COllslIt'lo is a charn1ing story. 
But George Sand is son1ething 1110re than a 111aker of 
charming stories, and only a portion of her is shown in 
COllsudo. She is B10re, likewise, than a creator of cha- 
racters. She has created, with adnlirable truth to nature, 
characters n10st attractive and attaching, such as Edmée, 
Geneviève, Germain. But she is not adequately expressed 
by then1. \Ye do not know her unless we feel the spirit 
which goes through her work as a whole. 
I n order to feel this spirit it is not, indeed, necessary 
to read all that she e,-er produced. E\'en three or four 
only out of her nlany books n1ight suffice to show her to 
us, if they were well chosen; let us say, the Ldlrt'S d'un 
VóJ'agclIr, ,JIallþral, Frilll{ot's Ie Cha/llþl
 and a story 
which I was glad to see 1\1r. l\Iyers, in his appreciative 
notice of ::\Iadalue Sand, single out for praise,- V'alvèdre. 
In these may be found all the principal elements of their 
author's strain: the cry of agony and revolt, the trust In 
y 
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nature and beauty, the aspiration towards a purged and 
renewed hun1an society. 
Of George Sand's strain, during forty years, these are 
the grand elen1ents. Now it is one of thel11 which appears 
IllOSt prominently, now it is another. The cry of agony 
and revolt is in her earlier work only, and passes away in 
her later. But in the evolution of these three elel11ents, 
-the passion of agony and revolt, the consolation fronl 
nature and fron1 beauty, the ideas of social renewal,- in 
the evolution of these is George Sand and George Sand's 
life and power. Through their evolution her constant 
lllotive declares and unfolds itself, that l1lotive which we 
have s
t forth above: 'the sentiulent of the ideal life, 
which is none other than l11an's nornlallife as we shall 
one day know it.' This is the 111otive, and through these 
elelnents is its evolution; an evolution pursued, 111oreover, 
with the 1110St unfailing resolve, the most absolute sin- 
cerity. 
The hour of agony and revolt pas
ed away for George 
Sand, as it passed away for Goethe, as it passes a\\ ay for 
their readers likewise. It passes away and does not 
return; yet those who, anlid the agitations, more or less 
storn1Y, of their youth, betook theillselves to the early 
works of George Sand, lllay in later life cease tc read 
theIn, indeed; but they can no more forget them than they 
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can forget T f t rther. l;eorge Sand speaks son1ewhere of 
her C days of Coril/I/e.' Days of T/"alil/tille, 111any of u
 
may in like lnanner say,-days of Válelltille, days of Lé!ia, 
days never to return! They are gone, we shall read the 
books no n10r
, and yet how ineffaceable is their in1pres- 
sion! How the sent
nces fron1 George Sand's works of 
that period still linger in our lnemory and haunt the ear 
with their cadences! Grandiose and n10\'ing, they conle, 
those cadences, like the sighing of the wind through the 
forest, like the breaking of the waves on the sea-shore. 
1..é1ia in her cell on the n10untain of the Calnaldoli- 


Sibyl, Sibyl forsaken; spirit of the days of old, joined to 
a brain which rebels against the divine inspiration; broken 
lyre, nlute instrument, whose tones the world of to-day, if it 
heard them, could not understand, but yet in whose depth 
the eternal harmony nlurmurs imprisoned; priestess of death, 
I, I who feel and know that before now I havc been Pythia, 
have wcpt before now, before now have spoken, but who 
cannot recollect, alas, cannot utler thc word of l1ealing ! Yes, 
yes! I rcmember thc cavern of truth and the access of rc\"c- 
latioa ; but the word of human destiny, I have forgotten it ; 
but thc talisman of deliverance, it is lost fronl my hand. And 
yet, indced, much, 111Udl h;l\"c I seen! and whcn suffering 
presses lilC sore, whcn indignation takes hold of 1l1e, when I 
f
cl Promethcus wakc up in my heart and be.ll his puissant 
wings against thc s!one \\-hich confines him,-oh! then, in 
pre}' to a fren7}' without a name, to a despair without bounds, 
y
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I invoke the unI....nown Inastcr and friend who Jnight illumine 
my spirit and set free 111Y tonguc; but I grope in darkness, 
and n1Y tired anus grasp nothing save delusive shadows. 
And for ten thousand years, as the sole answer to my cries, 
as the sale comfort in my agony, I hear astir, over this earth 
accurst, the despairing sob of impotent agony. For ten 
thousand ycars I have cried in infinitc space: Truth! Truth! 
For ten thousand years infinite space keeps answering ll1C : 
Desire, Desire. 0 Sybil forsaken! 0 111ute Pythia! dash 
then thy head against the rocks of thy cavern, and mingle 
thy raging blood with the foam of the sea; for thou deemest 
thyself to have possessed the almighty \V ord, and these ten 
thousand years thou art seeking hiln in vain. 


Or Sylvia's cry over Jacques by his glacier In the 
Tyrol- 


When such a man as thou art is born into a world where 
he can do no true service; when, with the soul of an apostle 
and the courage of a martyr, he has simply to push his way 
anlong the heartless and aimless crowds which vegetate 
without living; the atl1losphere suffocates him and he dies. 
Hated by sinncrs, the mock of fools, disliked by the envious, 
abandoned by the weak, what can he do but return to God, 
weary with having laboured in vain, in sorrow at having 
accon1plished nothing? The world remains in all its vileness 
and in all its hatefulness; this is what nlen call, 'the triumph 
of good sense over enthusiasm.' 


Or Jacques hiIllSelf, and his doctrine- 
Life is arid anç1 terribìe, repose is a dream, prudence i! 
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useless; mere reason alone serves simply to dry up the 
heart; there is but one virtue, the eternal sacrifice of one- 
self. 


Or George Sand speaking in her own person, III the 
Ldlrcs d'it/l Vo)'agclIr- 


Ah, no, I was not born to be a poet, I was born to love. 
It is the misfortune of n1Y destiny, it is the enmity of others, 
which have made me a wanderer and an artist. \Vhat I 
wanted was to live a human life; I had a heart, it has been 
torn \"iolently from l11Y breast. All that has been left me is 
a head, a hcaù full of noise anù pain, of horrible n1emories, 
of images of woe, of sccnes of outrage. And because in 
writing stories to earn my bread I could not help remem- 
bering my sorrows, bccause I had the audacity to say that in 
married life there were to be found miserable beings, by 
reason of the weakness which is enjoined upon the woman, 
by reason of the brutality \\ hich is permitted to the man, by 
reason of the turpitudes which society covers and protects 
with a ,'eil, I am pronounced immoral, I aI11 treated as if I 
were the enemy of the human race. 


If only, alas, together with her honesty and her courage, 
she could feel within herse1f that she had also light and 
hope and power; that she was able to lead those whon1 
bhe loved, and who looked to her for guidance! But no; 
her very own childrcn, witnesses of her suffering, her un- 
certainty, her struggles, her evil report, may come to 
doubt her :- 
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l\Iy poor children, I11Y own flesh and blood, will perhaps 
turn upon 11le and say: ' You are leading us wrong, you mean 
to ruin us as well as yourself. Are you not unhappy, repro- 
bated, evil spoken of? 'Vhat ha,'e you gained by these 
unequal struggles, by these n1uch trumpeted duels of yours 
with custom and belief? Let us do as others do ; let us get 
what is to be got out of this easy and tolerant world.' 
This is what they will say to n1e. Or at best, if, out of 
tenderness for 111C, or fro;'11 their own natural disposition, they 
give ear to n1Y words and belieye 111e, whither shall I guide 
them? Into \\.-hat abysses shall wc go and plunge ourselves, 
we three ?-for we shall be our own three upon earth, and 
not one soul with us. 'Yhat shall I reply to thelu if they 
come and say to 111e : 'Yes, life is unbearable in a world like 
this. Let us dic together. Show us the path of Bernica, or 
the lake of Sténio, or the glaciers of Jacques.' 


Nevertheless the failure of the iInpassioned seekers of 
a new and better world proves nothing, George Sand nlain- 
tains, for the world as it is. Ineffectual they lnay be, 
but the world is still nlore ineffectual, and it is the world's 
course which is doomed to ruin, not theirs. "Yhat has 
it done,' exclaims George Sand in her preface to Guérin's 
CellfaII re, 'what has it done for our n10ral education, and 
what is it doing for our chi!drcl1, this society shielded 
with such care?' Nothing. Those WhOll1 it calls vaIn 
con1plainers and rebels and n1adnlen, 111ay reply :- 


Suffer us to bewail our 111artyrs, poets without a country 
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that we are, forlorn singers, well versed in the Cluses of their 
n1isery and of our own. You do not comprehend the malady 
which killed them; they themselves did not comprehend it. 
If one or two of us at the present day open our eyes to a new 
light, is it not by a strange and unaccountable good Provi- 
dence; and have we not to seek our grain of faith in storm 
and darkness, c0111bated by doubt, irony, the absence of all 
sympathy, all example, all brotherly aid, all protection and 
countenance in high places? Try yoursekes to speak to 
your brethren heart to heart, conscience to conscience! Try 
it !-but you cannot, busied as you are with watching and 
patching up in all directions your dykes which the flood is 
invading. The material existence of this society of yours 
absorbs all your carc, and requires more than all YOllr efforts. 
!\le
u1while the powers of human thought are growing into 
strength, and risc on aU sides around you. Amongst these 
threatening apparitions, there are some which fade away and 
re-enter the darkness, because the hour of life has not yet 
struck, and the fiery spirit which quickened them could stri,.e 
no longer with the horrors of this present c::ha03 ; but there 
are others that can wait, and you will find them confronting 
you, up and alive, to say: C You have allowed the death of 
our brethren, and we, we do not mean to die.' 


She did not, indeed. IIo\\' should she faint and fail 
before her tin1c, because of a world out of joint, because 
of the reign of stupidity, because of the passions of youth, 
]Jecause of the difficulties and disgu
ts of Inarried life in 
the native seats of the hOlllllle sellslIcl lIilryel/, the a';erage 
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ensual n1J.ll, she who coulll îecl so wen the power of 
those eternal consolers, nature and beauty? Fron1 the 
very first they introduce a note of suavity in her strain of 
grief and passion. \Yho can forget the lanes and 
Ineadows of Valentille? 
George Sand is one of the few French writers who 
keep us closely and truly intin1ate with rural nature. She 
gives us the wild-flowers by their actual names,-snow- 
drop, pnmrose, cohllubine, iris, scabious. Nowhere 
has she touched her nati\.e TIerry and its little-known 
landscape, its call/þag-lles 1.(1I0rt
eS, with a lovelier chann 
than in Valelltill
. rfhe winding and deep lanes running 
out of the high road on either side, the fresh and cahn 
spots they take us to, '111eadows of a tender green, plain- 
tive brooks, c1UIl1pS of alùer and 1110ulltain ash, a whole 
world of suave and pastoral nature,'-how delicious it all 
is! The grave and silent peasant whose \.ery dog will 
h:trdly deign to bark at you, the great white ox, 'the un- 
failing dean of these pastures/ staring solemnly at you 
from the thicket; the farmhouse 'with its avenue of 
Inaples, and the lndre, here hardly more than a bright 
rivulet, stealing along through rushes and yellow iris, in 
the field below,'-who, I say, can forget then1? And 
that one Jane in especial, the lane where Athénaïs puts 
her ann out of the side window of the rustic carriage and 
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gathers ,ray fr0111 the on:r-arching hedgc,-that lane with 
its startled blackbirds, and humnling insects", and lin1pid 
water, and swaying water-plants, and shelving gravel, 
and yellow wagtails hopping half-pe1 t, half-frightened, on 
the sand,-that lane with its rushes, cresses, and 111int 
below, its honeysuckle and traveller's-joy above,-how 
gladly ll1ight one give aU that strangely English picture in 
English, if the charnl of l\fadame Sand's language did not 
here de(v translation! Let us try s01nething less difficult, 
and yet something where we 1113.)" still have her in this her 
belo\.cd world of' si111plicity, anù sky, and fields and trees, 
and peasant life,-peasant life looked at, by preference, 
on its good and sound side.' 1 7 o)'ez dOJ1L- la sÙJ/þ/icité 
1'O/IS attires, 1'l')'C.:3 Ie cÙI ct les cnal1.:ps, ct ks arbrcs, ct les 
pa)'stllls, slIrtùllt da1ls ce qu'lÏs Ollt de btlJ/ ct de 'i'li.l/: 
The introduction to I.a .AIarl alt Viable will give us 
what we want. George Sand has been looking at an en- 
graving of lIolbein's Labollrä". An old thick-set peasant, 
in rags, is driving his plough in the n1Ïdst of a field. 
All around spreads a wild landscape, dotted with a few 
poor huts. The sun is setting behind a hin; the day of 
toil is nearly over. I t has been a hard one; the ground 
is rugged and stony, the labourer s horses are but skin 
and bone, weak and exhausted. Then
 is but one alert 
figure, the C)keleton Death, who with a whip skips nimbly 
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along at the horses' side and urges the te
un. U ndcl 
the picture is a quotation in old French, to the effect 
that after the labourer's life of tra\"ail and service, in 
which he has to gain his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
here con1es Death to fetch hin1 away. And frol11 so 
rude a life does Death take hin1, says George Sand, that 
l)eath is hardly unwelcome; and in another C0111position 
by Holbein, where n1cn of ahnost e\"ery condition,- 
popes, sovereigns, loven, gan1blers, n10nks, soldiers,-are 
taunted with their fear of Death and do indeed see his 
approach with terror, I,azarus alone is easy and composed, 
antI sitting on his dunghill at the rich n1an's door, tens 
Death that he does not dread him. 
'Yith her thoughts full of Holbein's luournful picture, 
George Sand goes out into the fields of her own Berry :- 


l\Iy walk was by the border of a field which some peasants 
were getting ready for being sown presently. The space 
to be ploughed was wide, as in Holbein's picture. The 
landscape was vast also; the great lines of green which it 
contained were just touched with russet by the approach of 
autumn; on the rich brow:1 soil recent rain had left, in a 
good many furrows, lines of water, which shone in the sun 
like silver threads. The day was clear and soft, and the 
earth gave out a light sn10ke where it had been freshly laid 
open by the plough-share. At the top of the field an old 
n\an, whose broad back and severe face were like those of 
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the old peasant of Holbein, but whose clotbes told no tale of 
poverty, was gravely driving his plough of an antique shape, 
drawn by two tranquil oxen, with coats of a pale buff, real 
patriarchs of the fallow, tall of make, somewhat thin, with 
10ng and backward-sloping horns, the kind of old workmen 
who by habit have got to be brol/zt'rs to one another, as through- 
out our country-side they are called, and who, if one loses the 
other, refuse to work with a new comrade, and fret themselves 
to death. People unacquainted with the country will not 
believe in this affection of the ox for his yoke-fellow. They 
should conle and see one of the poor beasts in a corner of his 
stable, thin, wasted, lashing with his restless ta] his lean 
flanks, blowing uneasily and fastidiously on the provender 
offered to him, his eyes for ever turned towards the stable 
door, scratching with his foot the empty place left at his side, 
sniffing the yokes and bands which his companion has worn, 
and incessantly calling for him with J:iteous lowings. The 
ox-herd will tell you: There is a pair of oxen done for! his 
brother is dead, and this one will work no more. He ought 
to be fattened for killing; but we cannot get him to eat, and 
in a short time he will ha\'e starved himself to death. 


How faithful and dose it is, this contact of George 
Sand with country things, with the life of nature in its 
vast plenitude and pathos! ..\nd always in the cnd the 
human interest, as is right, emergcs and predOlninates. 
,rhat is the central figure in the fret;h and calm rural 
world of George Sand? I t is the peasant. And what is 
the peasant? lIe is France, life, the future. And this 
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is the strength of George Sand, and of her second 
1110venlent, after thc first n1oven1ent of energy and revolt 
was over, towards nature and beauty, towards the country, 
towards primitivc life, the pea,;ant. She regarded nature 
and beauty, not with the selfish and solitary joy of the 
artist who but seeks to appropriate then1 for his own 
purposes, she regarded then1 as a treasure of Ünmense 
and hitherto unknown application, as a vast power of 
healing and deligh t for all, and for the peasant first and 
forelnost. Yes, she cries, the simple life is the true one! 
out the peasant, the great organ of that life, 'the n1inister 
in that vast teInple which only the 
ky is vast enough to 
embrace,' the peasant is not doon1ed to toil and nloil in 
it for ever, overdone and una,,'akcned, like Holbein"s 
labourer, and to have for his best cOlufort the thought 
that death will set hinl frec. l'/ù//, 1/01lS 11' az'ol/s pIllS 
,!ffaire à la 1//01'/, lIIaÙ à lill'zl'. ' Our business henceforth 
is not with death, but with life.' 
Joy is the great lifter of n1CB, the great unfolder. 11 
falll que la vie soil bOlllle ajÙz qu'clle soil fécollde. ' For life 
to Le fruitful, life 111ust be felt as a blessing':- 


Nature is eternally young, beautiful, bountiful. She pours 
out beauty and poetry for all that li\'e, she pours it Ollt on all 
plants, and the plants are pern
ittcd to expand in it freely. 
She possesscs the sccret of happinc
)s, and no man has 
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been .\ble to take it away from her. The happie
t of men 
would be he who possessing the science of his l.lboitr and 
working with his hands, earning- his comfort and his freedom 
by the exercise of his intelligent force, found tin1c to li\.e by 
the heart and by the brain, to understand his own work and 
to love the work of God. The artist has satisfactions of 
this kind in the contell'lplation and reproduction of nature's 
beauty; but when he sees the affliction of those who people 
this paradise of earth, the upright and human-hearted artist 
feels a trouble in the midst of his enjoyment. The happy 
day will be when mind, heart, and hands shall be alive to- 
gether, shall work in concert; when there shall be a harmony 
between God's 1l1lmificence and man's delight in it. Then, 
instead of the piteous and frightful figure of Death, skipping 
along whip in hand by t:1e peasaut's side in the field, the 
allegorical painter will place there a radiant ange1, sowing 
with full hands the blessed grain in the smoking furrow 
And the dream of a kindly, free, poetic, laborious, :::lople 
existence for the tiller of the field is not so hard to rcalise 
that it must be banished into the worId of chimær3.s. 
Virgil's sweet and sad cry: '0 happy peasants, if they but 
knew their own blessings!' is a regret; but like all regrets, 
it is at the same time a prediction. The day will come when 
the labourer n1ay be also an artist ;-not in the sense of 
rendering nature's beauty, a maaer which will be then of 
much less importance, but in the sense of feeling it. Does 
not this n1ysterious intuition of poetic beauty exist in him 
already in the form of instinct and of vatue re\"crie ? 


It exists in him, too, adds 
[adamc Sand, in the form 
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of that 1/ostalgia, that hOlue-sickness, which for eyer pur- 
sues the genuine French peasant if you transplant hitu. 
'I'he peasant has here, then, the elelnents of the poetic 
sense, and of its high and pure satisfactions. 


But one part of the enjoyn1cnt which we possess is 
wanting to him, a pure and lofty pleasure which is surely his 
due, minister that he is in that vast tenlple which only the sky 
is vast enough to elnbrace. He has not the conscious know- 
ledge of his sentiment. Those who have sentenced hin1 to 
servitude frOlll his mother's womb, not being able to debal 
hin1 from reverie, have debarred hiIn frOl11 reflexion. 
'VeIl, for all that, taking the peasant as he is, incOluplete 
and seemingly condemned to an eternal childhood, I yet 
find hiIn a Inorc beautiful object than the n1an in whOln his 
acquisition of knowledge has stifled sentiu1ent. Do not rate 
yourselves so high above him, Inany of you who imagine that 
you have an imprescriptible right to his obedience; for you 
yourselves are the 1110st incomplete and the least seeing of 
men. That simplicity of his soul is more to be loyed than 
the false lights of yours. 


In all this we are passing fron1 the second eleu1cnt in 
George Sand to the third,--her aspiration for a social 
new-birth, a 1'ellaÙsallæ so(Ja/e. It is en1inently the ideal 
of France; it was hers. Her religion connected itself 
with this ideal. In the con\"en t where she was brought 
up, she had in youth had an awakening of fervent l11YS- 
tical piety in the Catholic form. That fOll11 she coulù 
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not keep. l)opular religion of all kinds, with its deep 
internal impossiLilities, its 'heaven and hell serving .0 
cover the illogical Inanifestations of the Divinity's appa- 
rent designs respecting us,' its' God Inade in our image, 
silly and Inalicious, vain and puerile, irritable or tender, 
after our fashion,' lost all sort of hold upon her :- 


Communion with such a God is impossible to me, I con. 
fess it. He is wiped out from my 11lCmory: there is no 
corner where I can find him any more. Nor do I find such 
a God out of doors either; he is not in the fields and waters, 
he is not in the starry sky. No, nor yet in the churches 
where n1en bow themselves; it is an extinct message, a dead 
letter, a thought that has done its day. Nothing of this 
belicf, nothing of this God, subsists in me any longer. 


She refused to tunent over the ]OS5, to esleem it 
other than a benefit :- 


I t is an addition to our stock of light, this detachment 
from the idolatrous conception of religion. It is no loss 
of the religious sense, as the persisters in idolatry maintain. 
I t is quite the contrary, it is a restitution of allegiance to 
the true Divinity. It is a step luade in the direction of thb 
Di\pinity, it is an abjuration of the dogmas which did him 
dishonour. 


She does not attempt to give of this Diyinity 
1 
account luuch luorc p] ecise than that which we have in 
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\V ordsworth,-' a þresencc that distllrl,s IIlC '(t"'lth the Joy if 
allimatil/g thoughts.' 


Everything is divine (she says), even matter; everythir.g 
is superhU111an, evcn Blan. God is everywhere; hc i.s in IHe in 
a measure proportioned to the little that I am. l\Iy present 
life separates me frOlu hinl just in the degree determincd by 
the actual state of childhood of our race. Let me content 
nl)"self, in all nlY seeking, to feel after him, and to possess of 
him as l1luch as this imrerf
ct soul can take in with the 
intellectual sense I ha\"e. 


And she concludes:- 


The day will COlne when we shall no longer talk about 
God idly, nay, when we shall talk about him as little as pos- 
sible. 'Ve shall cease to set him forth dogmatically, to dis- 
pute about his nature. 'Ye shall put compulsion on no one 
to pray to him, we shall leave the whole business of worship 
within the sanctuary of each Inan's conscience. And this 
will happen wIlen we are really religious. 


l\Ieanwhi1c the sense of this spirit or presence which 
anilnates us, the sense of the divine, is our stronghold and 
our consolation. .A. luan luay say of it : 'It con1es not 
by my desert, but the atoln of divine sense given to me 
nothing can rob n1e of.' DÙ'Ùle sellse,-the phrase is a 
vague one; but it stands to 
Iadan1e Sand for that to 
which are to be referred 'all the best thoughts and the 
best actions of life
 suff
ring endured, duty aCÌ1ieyed J 
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whatever purifies our existence, whatever vivifies onr 
lovc. ' 

Iaòanle Sand is a Frcnchwom
ln, and her religion is 
therefore, as we luight expect, with peculiar fervency social. 
Always she has before her 11lind 'the natural law which 
'will haê'c it (thc italics are her own) that the species 11tall 
cannot subsist and prosper but by associafÚJJ1.' 'Vhatever 
else we may be in creation, we are, first and foremost, 'at 
the head of the species which are called by instinct, and 
led by necessity, to the life of assoa'a!iùll.' The word love- 
the great word, as she justly says, of (he New Testan1ent- 
acquires frOln her social enthusias111 a peculiar significance 
to her :- 


The word is a great one, because it involves infinite con. 
sequences. To love means to help one anothe:-, to have 
joint aspirations to act in concert, to labour for the san1e end, 
to de\'elop to its ideal consummation the fraternal instinct, 
thanks to which mankind have brought the earth under their 
dominion. Every time that he has been false to this instinct 
which is his law of life, his natural destiny, Inan has seen hi;; 
temples crumble, his societies dissoh.e, his intellectual sense 
go wrong, his moral sense die out. The future is founded 
on love. 


So long as love is thus spoken of in the general, the 
ordinary serious Englishman will have no difficulty in 
inclining himself with respect while 
Iadanle Sand speaks 
l. 
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of it. But when he finds that love implies, with her, 
social equality, he will begin to be staggered. And in 
truth for aln10st every Englishn1an 
[adaille Sand's strong 
language about equality, and about France as the chosen 
vessel for exhibiting it, will sound exaggerated. ' The 
hU1l1an ideal,' she says, 'as well as the social ideal, is to 
achieve equality.' France, which has Inade equality its 
rallying cry, is therefore' the nation which loves and is 
loved,' fa 1/atioll qlli aime d qu'oll aillle. The republic of 
cquality is in her eyes' an ideal, a philosophy, a religion.' 
She iny.;okes the 'holy doctrine of social liberty and fra- 
tcrnal equality, ever reappearing as a ray of love and truth 
an1idst the stonn.' She calls it ' the goal of man and the 
law of the future.' She thinks it the secret of the civilisa- 
tion of France, the 1110st civilised of nations. Amid the 
disasters of the 1ate war she cannot forbear a cry of as- 
tonishn1en t at the neutral nations, Ùlsellsibics à l'égorgellltJlt 
d'ulle civilisatioJl COlll/lle la llôtre, 'looking on with insel1si
 
bility while a civilisation such as ours has its throat cut.' 
Gern1any, with its stupid ideal of corporalislu and Krllþþ- 
ism, is contrasted with rrance, full of social drean1s, too 
civilised for war, incapable of planning and preparing war 
for twenty years, she is so incapable of hatred ;-ll0U5 
SOlllllles si illcaþables de haïr I 'Ve seen1 to be listctling, 
not to George Sand, but to 1\1. Victor Hugo, half genius. 
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half charlatan; to 
I. Victor IIugo, or e\.cn to one of 
those French dec1ain1ers in whon1 \\ e come down to no 
genius and all charlatan. 
The fonn of such outbursts as we have quoted will 
always be distasteful to an Englishman. It is to be re- 
Juembered that they came from l\radame Sand under the 
pressure and anguish of the terrible calatnitics of 1870. 
Uut what we are 11105t concerned with, and what English- 
111en in general regard too little, is the degree of truth 
contained in these allegations that France is the 1110st 
civilised of nations, and that she is so, above all, by her 
'holy doctrine of equality.' I-Iow COlnes the idea to be 
so current; and to be passionately believed in, as we have 
seen, by such a woman as George Sat:d? It was so 
passionately belieyed in by her, that when one seeks, 
as I am no\\' seeking, to recall her image, tbe image 
is incolnplete if the pas5ionate belief is kept fro111 ap- 


peanng. 
I will not, with n1Y scanty space, now discuss the 
belief; hut I "ill seek to indicate how it 111\1st have COI11- 
Inended itself, I think, to George Sand. I have son1C- 
where called France' the country of Europe where tht 
þ('()}le is most alÏ\'e.' The pe()ple is what interested George 
Sanù. And in l;-'rance the þeople is, above all, the peasant. 
The workn1an in Paris or in other great towns of France 
Z2 
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n1ay afford 111atcrial for such pictures as those which 
[, 
Zola has lately given us in L'Assolllllloir-pictures of a 
kind long ago labelled by 
radame Sand as 'the literatllre 
of /lz)'sterics 0/ illiq/lit)" which n1en of talent and in1agina- 
tion try to bring into fashion.' But the real þeople in 
France, the foundation of things there, both in George 
Sand's eyes and in reality, is the peasant. 1'he peasant 
was the object of ßladmne Sand's fondest predilections 
in the present, and happicst hopes in the future. l'he 
Revolution and its doctrine of equality had n1ade the 
French peasant. 'Vhat wonder, then, if she saluted the 
doctrine as a holy and paralnount one? 
And the French peasant is really, S0 far as I can see, 
the largest and strongest elen1cl1t of soundness which the 
body social of any European nation possesses. rro hin1 
is due that astonishing recovery which France has Inade 
since her defeat, and which George Sand predicted in the 
very hour of ruin. Yes, in 1370 she predicted ct rEvell 
gélléral qui 'l'(f, SIlÙ)rt?, tÌ la g nuu!e surþrise des all/res 
1latfolls, l'espèce d'agùlzie olÌ elles 1/OIl.r 7/0zellt tOlllbéJ: 'the 
general re-arising which, to the astonislllnent of other 
nations, is about to follow the sort of agony in which they 
now see us lying.' '1'0 the condition, character, and 
qualities of the French peasant this recovery is in the 
111ain due. llis n1aterial well-being is known to all of U
. 
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1\f. de Lavcleyc, the well-known economist, a Dc1gian and 
a Protestant, says that France, being the country of Europe 
where the soil is Blore diyided than anywhere e.>..cept in 
Switzerland and Norway, is at the sallle tinle the country 
where ,,"en-being is n10st widely spread, where wealth has 
of late years increased nlost, and where population is 
least outrunning the linlits which, for the conlfort and pro- 
gress of the working classes themselves, seem necessary. 
George Sand could see, of cour:ie, the well-being of the 
French pea
ant, for ,\ e can all sce it. 
But there is nlore. George 
and was a woman, with 
a woman's ideal of gentleness, of 'the charm of good 
manners,' as essential to civilisation. She has sonle- 
where spoken admirably of the variety and balance of 
forces which go to make up true civilisation; 'certain 
forces of weakness, docility, attractiveness, suavity, are 
here just as real forces as forces of vigour, encroachnlent, 
violence, or brutality.' Yes, as real forces, although 
Prince Bisnlarck cannot see it; because hurnan nature 
requires them, and, often as they 111ay be baffled, and 
slow as may be the process of thcir asserting thcll1sclves, 
mankind is not satisfied \\ ith its own civilisation, and 
keeps fidgeting at it and altering it again and again, until 
rooln is Inadc for thcm. George 
and thought the 
French people, -ulcaning principally, again, by the 
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French people the þt'lple properly so called, the peasant, 
-she thought. it 'the Inost kindly, the 1110st anliable, of 
all peoples.' Nothing is Inore touching than to read in 
her JOurnal, written in 1870, while she was witnessing 
what seen1ed to be 'the agony of the Latin races,' and 
undergoing what seelned to be the process of ' dying in a 
general death of one's fan1Ïly, one's country, and one's 
nation,' how constant is her defence of the people, the 
peasant, against her Republican friends. Her Republican 
friends were furious with the peasant; accused hÏ1n of 
stolidity, cowardice, want of patriotis111; accused hin1 of 
having given thenl the Elnpire, with all its vileness; 
wanted to take away fronl him the suffrage. Again and 
again does George Sand take up his defence, and warn 
her friends of the folly and danger of their false estÏ1nate 
of hinl. 'The conten1pt of the masses, tl:ere,' she cries, 
'is the 111isfortune and crime of the present 11101nent!' 
'To execrate the people,' she exclainls again, 'is real 
bbsphenlY; the people is worth lnore than we are.' 
If the peasant gave us the Elnpire, says l\Iadame 
Sand, it was because he saw the parties of liberals dis- 
puting, gesticulating, and threatening tù tear one another 
asunder and France too; he was told the Emþire is 
þfacf, and he accepted the EUlpire. The peasant was 
deceived, he is uninstructed 1 he 1110\'eS slowly ; but he 
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n10\'Cs, he has admirablc virtllcs, and in hll11, says George 
Sand, is our life :- 
Poor J acqu
s Donhomme! accuse thee and despise thee 
who will; for my part I pity thce, and in spite of thy faults 
I shall always IO\Te thee. Never will I forget how, a child, I 
was carried asleep on thy shoulders, how I was gÏ\Tcn 0\ er 
to thy care and followed thcc everywherc, to the rì.eld, the stall, 
the cottage. They are all dead, those good old people who 
have borne me in their arms; but I remembcr them weU, and 
I appreciate at this hour, to the 111inutest detail, the pureness, 
the kindness, the patience, the good humour, the poetry, 
which presided over that rustic education amidst disasters of 
like kine! with those which we are undergoing now. '\Thy 
should I quarrel with the peasant because on certain points 
he feels and thinks differently from what I do? There are 
other essential points on which we may feel eternally at one 
with him,-probity and charity. 


..\nother generation of pca
ants had grown up since 
that first revolutionary generation of her youth, and 
cf}uality, as its reign proceeded, had not deteriorated out 
improved them. 
They have ad\Tanced gl
eatly in seif-respect and wcll- 
being. these peasants frolll twenty years old to forty: thcy 
ne\"er ask for anything. \Yhen one meets them the)' no 
longer take off their hat. I f they know you they come up to 
you and hold out thcir hand. All forc;gners who stay with 
us are struck with their good bearing, with their amenity, 
and the simple, friendly, and polite ease of thcir beha\"Íour 
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In plesence of people whOln they esteCIl\ they are, lil...e their 
fathers, 1110dels of tact and politeness; but they have more 
than that tnere sClltiment of equality which was all that their 
fathers had,-they have the idca of equality, and the deter- 
111inatiol1 to nlaintain it. This step upwards they owe to their 
having the franchise. Those who would fain treat them as 
creatures of a lower order dare not now show this disposition 
to their face; it would not be pleasant. 



Ir. IIalnerton's interesting book about French life 
has 111uch, I think, to continn this account of the French 
peasant. \Vhat I have seen of France 111yself (and I have 
seen sOlllething) is fully in agreenlent with it. Of a 
civilisation and an equality which makes the peasant thus 
humall, gives to the bulk of the people well-being, probity, 
charity, self-respect, tact, and good Inanners, let us par- 
don l\Iadame Sand if she feels and speaks enthusiastic- 
ally. SonIc little variation on our own eternal trio of 
Barbarians, Philistines, Populace, or on the eternal solo of 
Philistinisll1 aIl10ng our brethren of the United States 
and the Colonies, is surely permissible. 
"'here one is nlore inclined to differ [ronl l\Iadanlc 
Sand is in her csliluate of her Republican friends of the 
educated classes. They 1na y stand, she says, for the 
genius and the soul of Frar
ce j they represent its' exalted 
inlagination and profo

nd sensibility,' while the peasant 
rcpll'scnts its Illllllblc, sound, indispensable Lady. lief 
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þrù/égt, the pcasant, is nluch rUùèr with those doql1cnt 
gcntlelnen, and has his own l1aIne for onc anò all of 
them, l'a'l!ocat, by which he Ineans to convey his belicf 
that words are l1Icre to be leaked for fronl that quarter 
than seriollsness anù profit. It scenIS to HIe by no 
nleans certain but that the peasant is in the right. 
George Sanù herself has said admirable things of 
these friends of hers j of their want of patience, telnper, 
wisdom; of their' vague and violent way of talking; , of 
their intenninable flow of 'stimulating phrases, cold as 
deatH.' lIer own place is of course with the party and 
propaganda of organic change. nut George Sand felt the 
poetry of the past; she had no hatreds; the furies, the 
follies, the self-deceptions of secularist anù revolutionist 
fanatics filled her with dismay. They are indeed the 
great danger of France, and it is alnongst the educated 
and articulate classes of France that they prevail. If the 
educated and articulate classes in France were as sound 
in their W
lY as the inarticulate peasant is in his, France 
would present a different spectacle. Not' imagination 
and sensibility' are so nlllCh required frol11 the educated 
classes of France, as simpler, more serious views of life; 
a knowledge how great a part cOJld: d (if 1\1. Challelnel- 
Lacour will allow llle to say so) fills in it; a vctter 
CÀaml'1c. The few who sec this, such as 
radanIl
 Sand 
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anlong the dead, and !\I. Renan al110ng the living, per- 
haps awaken on that account, anlongst quiet obsen'ers at 
a distance, all the nlore synlpathy; but in France they 
are isolated. 
A.11 the later \York of George Sand, however, all her hope 
of genuine social renovation, take the simple and serious 
ground so necessary. ' The cure for us is far nlore sÏ1uple 
than we will believe. _ \11 the better natures anlongst us 
see it and feel it. It is a good direction gi\-en by ourseh-es 
to our hearts and consciences ;-lIl/e "O/llle dirtdÛUl 
dOIIJ/ée far 1I0l/S-lIlêlllCS à 1/0S cæl/rs d å 1/0S COI/ScÍt:Ilt"CS. 
These are all10ng the last words of her Jourl/al of 1870. 


'Yhether or not the nun}oer of George Sand's works,- 
always fresh, always attractive, but poured out too 
lavishly and rapidly,-is likely to prove a hindrance to 
her faille, I do not care to consider. Posterity, aIarnled 
at the way in which its literary baggage grows upon it, 
always seeks to leave behind it as llluch as it can, as 
Blueh as it dares,-cverything but 11lastcrpieces. But 
the irrJlllenSe vibration of George Sand's \"oice upon the 
ear of Europe will not soon die away. Her passions and 
her errors have been abundantly t:11ked of. She left 
them behind her, and 111en'5 11lenlory of her will leave 
then1 behind also. There wiH relnain of her to 111ankind 
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the sense of benefit and stinHllus fronl the passage upon 
earth of that large and frank nature, of that large and pure 
uttcrance,-the large lt1leral1ce of the early gods. There 
win relnain an adnliring and ever widening report of that 
great and ingenuous soul, simple, affectionate, without 
,anity, without pedantry, hU111an, equitable, patient, kind. 
She believcd herself, she s1id, 'to be in .5}lnpathy, across 
tilue and space, with a luultitude of honest wills which 
interrogate their conscience and try to put themsclves in 
accord with it.' This chain of synJpathy will extcnd 
nlor
 and III ore. 
It is silent, that eloquent voice! it is sunk, that noble} 
that speaking head! we sum up, as we best can, what 
she said to us, and we bid her adieu. FrOln rrany hea.rts 
in 111any lands a troop of tender and grateful regrets 
converge towards her hunlble churchyard in Berry. Let 
thenl be joined by these words of sad homage fronl one 
of a nation which she esteenled, and which knew her ,"ery 
little and very ill. lIer guiding thought, the guiding 
thought which she did her best to luake ours too, (the 
sentiment of the ide.:!1 life, which is none other than 
luan's nonual life as we shall one day know it,' is in 
harnlony with words and promises famili:u to that sacred 
place where she lies. Exsþedal 1"esllJT{'diol/em 11l0,./u- 
0111111, d l'r/am 'Z'CIlItl1 i slCLïili. 
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